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PREFACE. 


THE name of the Author of the History of the 
House of Hohenstaufen, prefixed to an historical 
work, ought to ensure to it the favorable attention 
of the public; but there are some circumstances 
attending the :publication of these volumes, which 
render it necessary to iggfoduce them by some 
preliminary observations. 

The History of Europe since the . ‘end of the 
fifteenth century, was originally announced to be . 
completed in six volumes: considering such a 
work as a desideratum in English literature, a . 
translation of it was contemplated, not to be com- 
menced however till the publication of-the original 
should be somewhat advanced; but when the fifth 
volume was found to bring the history only to 1660, 
it became evident that’the whole would be of 
“mich greater extent than originally proposed. If 
we consider the events of the last hundred and. 
fifty years, we shall see reason to believe that it 
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will scarcely be possible to compress them in less 
‘ than five or six volumes more; for they. embrace 
the English revolution; the wars of William ITI. 
and Louis XIV.; the war of the Spanish succession; 
that which was ended by the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle; the seven years’ war; the American war; 
the partition of Poland; the ‘French Revolution, 
and the rise and progress of the Russian power; 
with a host of distinguished characters, William IT. 
and Louis XIV.; Marllorough, Eugene, Charles 
XII., the house of: . Hanover, Maria’ ‘ Theresa, 
Frederick II., Peter the Great, Catharine L., 
Catharine II., Napoleon, &c. 

‘Under these circumstances, it was resolved to 
translate into English that portion only of the 
original which relates to the history of our own 
country, -in the persuasion that such a work by an 
7 enlightened foreigner, already so advantageously | 

_ known‘as an historian, could not fail to be acceptable. 
Some persons may, however, imagine that, not being 
designed by the author ‘as a history ef England, 
properly speaking, but as that ofa part of Europe, 
‘it might, if-taken separately, appear rather as a 
fragment than as a complete work; when Professor - 
Von: Raumer was lately in England, he himself 
expressed an.apprehension that it might be so 
considered, and requested that it might be nien- 
tioned in the Preface that this was only a portion 
of his great work. I am convinced ~-that this 
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apprehension is merely the result of the author's 
own modesty, and in support of the opinion that it 
is ill founded, it seems sufficient to quote his own 
words. In the Preface to his second volume he says, 
that he had judged it the best, and necessary to re- 
present the North of Europe, France, and England, 
as three great characteristic pictures complete in 
themselves: “Dret grosse meist fur sich abge- 
schlossene und eigenthiimliche Gemalde.” It 
should seem, therefore, that there can be no solid 
objection to. taking one of these complete pictures, 
and leaving the others. 

In his Preface to the first volume, the author 
says, there may be differences of opinion respecting 
what is worthy of being recorded in’ history, but, 
as far as he himself is concerned, he agrees with, 
Menzel in considering every thing that does not 
indicate the progress of human improvement, the 
‘predominance of ‘ideas, the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of eminent men, as ballast, which ought 
to be reserved for special civil and military his- 
tories, ar the ‘annals of cities and provinces. It 
is probably on this account that he has touched 
but slightly on the military events during the civil 
troubles in England, in order to have sufficient 
space for other matters, which he considers more: 
impertant.. It is also. for this reason that it has. 
been judged more appropriate to call the work: 
“The Political History of England.” Of the trans- 
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lation no more need be said than that care has been 
taken to make it, in the first instance, faithful ; and 
that the extracts from important documents have 
been for the most part given from the original 
English, and, in many instances, more at length 
than in the German. 


H. E. Liuoyp. 


London; Nov. 1836. 


CHAPTER I. 


History of England, to the beginning of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


(To 1558.) 


Tue Gauls and Belge are mentioned as the oldest 
inhabitants of England, but nothing is known either 
of the period or the cause of their arrival, or whence 
they came. The island was probably visited by 
Phoenician, as well as Greek navigators, but they 
established no fixed colonies, and did but little to 
polish the rude manners of the natives. . The 
consequences of the landing of Julius Cesar were 
equally transient; and it was not till ninety years 
afterwards, (about A.D. 55,) that the Roman do- 
minion was established in the south-eastern part of 
the island, by Plautius, and, chiefly through the 
ability and activity of Agricola, gradually extended 
to Caledonia, and, during the period of 400 years, 
exercised a very great influence on the laws, man- 
ners, customs, and civilisation of the inhabitants. 
In the year 448, the Romans were compelled; by 
VOL. I. B 
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the weakness of their declining Empire, to with- 
draw all their military forces from the island, and 
the inhabitants called in the Saxons, under Hengist 
and Horsa, who at first aided them im repelling the 
incursions of the Picts and Scots, but afterwards 
quarrelling with the Britons, established seven small 
kingdoms, which were united under one govern- 
ment, by Egbert, in 827. King Alfred (871—901,) 
was the most celebrated sovereign of this new 
monarchy; it was, however, frequently and cruelly 
oppressed by the Danes, and conquered by William 
the Norman, in 1066. Under him many of the 
Saxon Laws were abolished and the feudal system 
introduced. LEighty-eight years after the conquest 
the male branch of the Norman line became ex- 
tinct, and Henry Count of Anjou, son of Matilda, 
grand-daughter of the Conqueror, ascended the 
throne in 1154. His fruitless contests with the 
popes, and the perpetual wars of his successors, 
were far less important in their influence on suc- 
ceeding times, than the Magna Charta, granted by 
King John, in 1215, and the summoning to parlia- 
ment of deputies from the boroughs, which has 
continued, without interruption, since the time of 
Edward I., 1295. It was most fortunate for both 
countries that, notwithstanding many brilliant victo- 
ries, the attempt to conquer France was finally: un-.. 
successful; on the other hand it was a great cala- 
mity for England that questions, difficult to be solved, 
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arose on the right of succession, which led to civil 
wars between the nearly related houses of York and 
Lancaster, which continued, with scarcely any inter- 
ruption, for sixty-four years, and were terminated 
only by the death of Richard III. in 1485. 

Henry VII., the victor, was proclaimed King on 
the battle-field of Bosworth, though his claims were 
by no means free from all objections. Though the 
new dynasty received the name of Tudor, he de- 
rived no right whatever from his father, Edmund 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond; and his mother Margaret, 
although a descendant of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, was not so by a legal marriage; besides 
which, Richard II. on the outlawry of his grandfather 
John Duke of Somerset, had entirely excluded his 
descendants from the succession to the crown. 
Henry VII., however, chiefly founded his claim on 
his being a member of the house of Lancaster, and 
made use of his right as derived from conquest, 
merely as an argument when the former was in- 
sufficient. Under such circumstances the recogni- 
tion of his right by the parliament was doubly im- 
portant to him, and it was not till this recognition 
had been made, and the coronation performed, that 
he married Elizabeth of York, the daughter of 
Edward IV. For had he recognised her as the 
real héiress to the throne, she would have been in 
fact the Sovereign, and he might, after her death, 
have been compelled to retire into a private station. 

B 2 
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Indifferent, however, to the origin or measure of 
his right, the nation rejoiced at the reconciliation of 
the contending families by this marriage, and that, 
after their long desolating wars, order and tran- 
quillity were at length restored, under an able and 
powerful monarch. These disastrous times had, in 
truth, greatly diminished the population: flocks now 
grazed among the former habitations of men, and 
only eight and twenty temporal Lords were sum- 
moned to the first parliament of the new Monarch, 
so much had their numbers and their power lessened. 
Judicious laws were enacted for the preservation of 
farms, and permission was granted to the Nobles 
to divide and sell their estates, which had been 
hitherto inalienable. The fixing the price of labour, 
of cloth, and hats; the prohibition to export wool, 
&c., were measures, far less effective and enlight- 
ened. 

No King had for ages governed with such unli- 
mited power has Henry VII.; a consequence partly 
of his personal influence, and partly of the cir- 
cumstances of thé times. This was manifested 
chiefly in the severity, nay, arbitrary rigour and 
injustice, with which taxes were imposed and 
exacted. He who is prodigal, said the Chancellor 
Morton, proves that he has much and can afford to 


give; so also the miser. Under the subsequent: 


Ministers of Finance, Empson and Dudley, the 
King did not indeed order any general levy of 
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taxes by his own authority, but he violated the 
security of property by various other blameable 
measures. 

Henry VII., nevertheless, displayed so much cou- 
rage, skill, and sagacity, in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs, that the nation submitted to such 
evils for the sake of those greater advantages. 
Free from vain ambition, he carefully sought to 
maintain peace; he was, at the same time, well ac- 
quainted with foreign affairs, and by his engaging 
affability and calm dignity, knew how to acquire the 
goodwill both of foreigners and his own country- 
men. His judgment was less quick than mature, 
and his penetration and energy of mind increased 
in proportion to the approach of the crisis and the 
urgency of the danger.—Neither sympathy, friend- 
ship, nor passion, determined his line of con- 
duct; but the consideration of what his own 
interest and the welfare of the country required. 
He did not, like Louis XI., shun men of talent, 
but knew how to make use of their services and 
render them dependent on him. With all his 
suspicion and love of power, he displaced only one 
high Officer of State, and this with great reason, 
during his reign of four and twenty years. He 
was respected by all; feared by many, and beloved 
by few: he, Louis XI., and Ferdinand the Catholic, 
were significantly called the three wise men of 
their age. | 
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Henry VII. died on the 22d of April, 1509, in the 
52d year of his age, leaving to his son a peaceful, 
well-ordered kingdom, and a sum of 1,800,000 
pounds in ready money in the Treasury. The ac- 
cession of the new King diffused universal joy, and 
the people congratulated themselves that, instead 
of an old, suspicious, and avaricious master, they 
had now a youthful monarch of eighteen, handsome, 
polished, and chivalrous, whose superabundant spirit 
would easily subside in time into genuine, cheerful 
activity. Henry VIII. was well educated accord- 
ing to the notion of those times; he knew Latin, 
understood the system of Theology, and was so 
great a lover and connoisseur of music, that he often 
joined in the singing in his own chapel, and even 
composed two masses. Under the judicious guidance 
of his grandmother, the Countess of Richmond, he 
retained the able counsellors of his father; with the 
exception of Empson and Dudley, who were ar- 
rested and brought to trial. They violated, says 
an author, all the forms of law, in order to extort 
money, and were tame birds of prey for their mas- 
ter’s interest and wild ones for their own. However, 
as they had in this respect only executed the com- 
mands of Henry VII., or at least had, for the most 
part, acted according to his intentions, the investi- 
gation into their extortions was passed over very — 
shihtly, and they were accused of arrogant as- 
sumption of power, inordinate influence, and a plan 
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for making themselves masters of the kingdom and 
of the new Monarch. The jury pronounced them 
guilty of treason, and after the sentence had been 
ratified by the parliament, they were executed on 
the 28th of August, 1510, rather as an offering to 
the hatred of the people than because they had 
been duly convicted. It was also believed that 
after this satisfaction had been given, a direction 
in the will of Henry VII. might be dispensed 
with, which ordered that if the Exchequer had 
wrongfully extorted anything it should be made 
good. 

Another subject which excited much discussion 
immediately upon the King’s accession, was _ his 
marriage. Arthur, the elder deceased brother of 
Henry, hadleft a young widow, Catharine of Arragon, 
daughter of Ferdinand the Catholic, who had brought 
him a very ample dowry, and the majority of the 
counsellors advised the King to marry her, that 
they might retain her large portion, prevent the 
princess marrying into a family hostile to England, 
maintain the advantageous alliance with Spain, 
and fulfil the wishes of Henry VII.: only Warhan, 
archbishop of Canterbury, disapproved of the 
marriage, because he was of opinion that it was 
at variance with the divine Law. Immediately on 
receiving the Papal dispensation, in which it 
was assumed that the first marriage with Arthur 
had never been consummated, Henry gave his 
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consent, and although he did not entertain any 
great affection for Catharine, was married to her 
on the 7th of June, 1509. 

To gratify his love of magnificence and pleasure 
there was a succession of hunting parties, tourna- 
ments, masquerades, and festivities of every descrip- 
tion; for the King, says a writer, had as.little incli- 
nation to trouble himself with business, as a wild 
ox to be yoked to the plough.(') The treasures 
which he had inherited were still more reduced 
when he suffered himself to be led into a war with 
France, by his own ambition, and the instigation of 
his father-in-law Ferdinand, who alone derived 
nearly the whole advantage from it. To this war 
another with Scotland was added, and both were 
not ended till the year 1514; the last when King 
James IV., brother-in-law of King Henry VIII., had 
been totally defeated and slain at Floddenfield, on 
the 9th of September, after a brave resistance: 
the first when Louls XII. consented to cede Tour- 
nay, and to marry Mary the sister of Henry.(’) 

About this time Thomas Wolsey began daily to 
acquire more favour and influence with the King. 
He was born in the year 1471, and though of mean 
extraction, (for his father was probably a butcher, 
at Ipswich,) had enjoyed the advantages of a good 
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education, obtained a Batchelor’s degree at Oxford 
in the 14th year of his age, and was subsequently 
tutor to the sons of the Marquis of Dorset, a 
preacher at Lymington, Chaplain to Henry VII. and 
after having conducted himself with great ability in 
an Embassy tothe Emperor, he was promoted in 1508 
to the dignity of Dean of Lincoln. Fox, bishop of 
Winchester, introduced him to the new King, in 
order to oppose the increasing favour of the Earl 
of Surrey; but Wolsey soon became more powerful 
than either of them. Though he was twenty years 
older than Henry, he behaved with much gaiety 
and cheerfulness in his parties of pleasure, ate and 
drank, sang and danced, without any strict regard 
to his clerical profession, and talked to the King 
as wellon affairs of gallantry as on Thomas d’ Aquinas. 
Thus he contributed to make himself, first, agreeable, 
then useful, and at last indispensable. For, great 
knowledge of domestic and foreign affairs, indefa- 
tigable activity, and extraordinary understanding in 
the management of all business, are not denied him 
even by his enemies. 

Henry, fond of pleasure, easily persuaded him- 
self, that he could do no better than transfer the 
burden of business to some person whose views 
and intentions entirely coincided with his own, and 
- who was at the same time wholly dependent upon 
him: Though Henry was in many things self- 
willed, positive, and arbitrary, yet, from the year 
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1515, Wolsey was, in many respects, almost as 
much at the head of the Government as the King 
himself. Honours and riches, to which he by no 
means shewed himself indifferent, accrued to him 
in rapid succession and in great abundance; in 1514 
he became Archbishop of York; in 1515 Cardinal; 
in 1516 the Pope’s Legate; and his revenues from 
so many places, ecclesiastical preferments, presents 
and pensions(*) from foreign powers, rose to an 
amount till then unknown. 

Out of this revenue he defrayed his extraordinary 
large expenditure, maintained a splendid retinue, 
was charitable to the poor, encouraged the sciences, 
and founded Colleges in Ipswich and Oxford; he 
was fond of having men of learning about him, and 
the ablest among those who afterwards became 
Officers of State were trained by him. He proved 
himself equal to the Office of Chancellor, which he 
also received from the hands of the King, and 
exercised strict justice against thieves and robbers, 
and no less against the arbitrary conduct of the 
rich and great. By this he became at first odious 
to the latter, and afterwards, by favouring the 
King’s mode of taxation, to the people; and it was’ 
said of him,—he is affable only to his inferiors, 
proud and arrogant to equals and superiors, pre- 
possessed in favour of his own opinions, equivocal 
in words, not to be depended upon in his promises, 
liberal from vanity, blameable in his connections 
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with the other sex. He everywhere displays his 
natural superiority with such ostentation, that one 
is compelled to think of the meanness of his origin; 
and notwithstanding the agreeableness of his man- 
ners, the last polish is wanting. These complaints 
were even now not entirely concealed from the 
King, but it was a matter of importance in his 
eyes to maintain a favourite who was entirely 
devoted to him. Besides, there was not among 
Wolsey’s adversaries any one capable of filling his 
place as a Statesman. 

The measures which were adopted even in his 
time with respect to the foreign relations of the 
kingdom, have indeed been severely blamed; but, 
‘on the one hand, they cannot be ascribed exclu- 
sively to Wolsey; and, on the other, they may be 
more easily justified than much that was done 
afterwards, when vanity, passion, predilection, and 
hatred, often influenced the King. For instance, 
at the time when England took part in the first 
war of Charles V. against Francis, the latter ap- 
peared to many to be the aggressor, and the more 
dangerous; while others were of opinion that it 
would be more easy to obtain some concessions 
from him; thus conflicting views confirmed the 
avaricious monarch in the plan of assisting Charles. 
According to the treaty concluded between them, 
it was stipulated that neither party should make 
peace without the consent of the other, and that 
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any dispute between the Allies should be settled 
by Wolsey, as Papal Legate. All the Scotch and 
French who were in England at the breaking out 
of the war were deprived of their property, a 
white cross was affixed to their clothes, and they 
were banished the country. 

The war might have been carried on with greater 
spirit and success, had not the extravagance of the 
King exhausted the treasures accumulated by his 
father. A tax which he imposed, under the 
palliating name of a loan, gave rise to so many 
complaints, and brought in so little money, that he | 
was obliged to call a Parliament, and lay his wants 
before it. It was resolved that every person 
whose property exceeded 50/. should pay, by fixed 
instalments, and in an increasing proportion, ac- 
cording to his property, so much per cent. But as 
even this was not sufficient, the King levied in one 
year, what ought to have been paid in four, and, 
contrary to the law, included also those whose 
property was not above 40/. Although the Par- 
liament passed over in silence these and similar 
infringements upon the rights of the people, the 
King was nevertheless so much dissatisfied with it, 
that he did not assemble another Parliament for 
seven years. Many complained that the Cardinal 
Legate urged such violent measures, in reliance on 
the protection of his ecclesiastical dignity; but as 
the whole Privy Council had sanctioned them, 
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it would be unjust to throw all the blame upon 
him. Even the Clergy, after a very energetic 
reprimand, were now likewise induced to vote a 
grant, and as they politely expressed themselves, 
for the very learned and never to be too highly 
praised book by which he had overthrown the 
Lutheran heresy. 

This work, on the Seven Sacraments, the King 
had presented to the Pope on the 10th of October, 
1521. As a reward for this service, and perhaps 
no less because in the Treaty with Charles V. he 
had got the condition inserted, “That the rights 
of the Pope should in no way be abridged,” the 
King received from Leo X. the title of Defender . 
of the Faith, and Wolsey, in conformity to the 
Papal directions,(*) adopted the most rigorous 
measures against the followers of Luther and the 
diffusion of his writings. Such ready compliance, 
probably, induced Clement VII. in 1524, to consent 
to the suppression of certain Monasteries, the in- 
come of which, altogether, was 3000 ducats. The 
Monks were placed in other Monasteries, and 
Wolsey conscientiously employed the money for 
ecclesiastical purposes, particularly for the foun- 
dation of institutions for the education of learned 
Divines, who might successfully encounter the 
innovators. 

Dangerous plans into which the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had suffered himself to be misled, by 
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soothsaying, were discovered, and he himself ex- 
ecuted on the 17th of May, 1521, having been 
declared guilty by four and twenty Lords.(*) Far 
more important consequences arose from the change 
of the foreign relations. 

Wolsey found himself twice disappointed in his 
hope (’) of being elevated to the Papal chair, namely, 
after the death-of Leo X. and Adrian VI., and laid 
the blame, though erroneously, chiefly upon the 
Emperor. Their friendship, already so diminished 
on this account, was entirely broken by the battle 
of Pavia; but the English were dissatisfied with the 
new alliance with France, and with the war against 
Charles, partly because the brisk trade with the 
Netherlands was thereby interrupted; and partly 
because Henry, in order to defray the increased 
expenditure, again levied taxes by his own au- 
thority: when, on complaints being made, he 
changed the name of his demands, and called them 
benevolencies; it was answered, that these also 
were prohibited by Richard IIJ.; but Henry affirmed 
that the resolutions of that Usurper could not bind 
a legal, unlimited Sovereign; and the Judges, as 
well as the Privy Council, declared that the King 
had the night to levy any sum at his pleasure. 
Those who resisted were compelled to obey, and 
it was not till Henry ordered, in the year 1526, 
without the consent of Parliament, that the Laity 
should pay a sixth, the Clergy a fourth part of 
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their income, that the discontent became so loud 
and general, that he was obliged to desist. 

About this time Henry’s scruples increased re- 
specting the validity of his marriage with the widow 
of his brother Arthur, and the legitimacy of his 
daughter Mary; concerning which doubts had been 
expressed on that account. Many affirmed that 
the Pope could not grant a dispensation from the 
divine law which prohibited such a marriage. 
However, this theological view of the subject which 
had been so long disregarded, had probably less 
weight with the King, than that Catharine, a 
woman of the purest morals, was gradually getting 
older; that her weak health allowed no hope of a 
male heir; that her Spanish dignity, as well as the 
excess and the severity of her religious exercises, 
was doubly disagreeable to a man of pleasure like 
Henry,(*) since he had fallen in love with her 
maid of honour, the young, sprightly, and accom- 
plished Anne Boleyn. Catharine not only thought 
it unworthy of her dignity to yield to such a rival, 
but also resisted a divorce, because she would 
thereby cast blame upon her parents and Pope 
Julius, and declare her own daughter illegitimate. 
The same reasons partly prevented Pope Clement 
VII. from annulling the Bull of Julius II.; and the 
Emperor, Catharine’s nephew, declared that he 
would not indeed defend what was contrary to the 
law of God, and would yield to the decision of the 
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Church; but it appeared to him that the preceding 
dispensation was sufficient for the validity of the 
marriage, and he requested the Pope and Cardinals 
to abide by it. Clement, pressed on two sides and at 
that time at variance with the Emperor, commis- 
sioned Cardinal Wolsey, and Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, to investigate the validity of the 
marriage, and sent a preliminary licence for the 
King to contract a second marriage. All this, how- 
ever, was to be kept a profound secret, and no use 
made of it, except at the most favorable moment, 
and under certain circumstances. The Pope too, 
as it is said, intimated with respect to a second 
marriage, that it was easier to recognise and con- 
firm a thing after it was done, than to give per- 
mission and full power to do it. Henry and his 
counsellors, however, were sensible that Clement, 
if his dependence on the Emperor were increased, 
might refrain from observing what he had appeared 
to promise, and might throw the King into 
the greatest embarrassments. For this reason 
Henry sent a fresh Embassy to Rome, to obtain 
from the Pope the assurance that he would absolutely 
ratify the decision of his Commissioners. Instead 
of this, Clement sent to Cardinals Campeggio and 
Wolsey new instructions, and it was not till nei- 
ther the King could be persuaded to give up his 
project of a divorce, nor the Queen to retire into a 
convent, that the Commissioners really opened the 
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investigation, and Campeggio shewed to Henry, 
who was incensed at so many delays, a Bull, by 
which the marriage was declared invalid, and which 
he would produce as soon as every thing was pre- 
pared. 

On the first day of the trial, the King stated his 
scruples; the Queen, on the other hand, fell at his 
feet, and made an impressive speech, to the effect 
that two such wise Kings as Ferdinand and Henry 
VII. would never have favoured the conclusion of an 
illegal marriage, and that her marriage with Arthur 
had never been consummated. With respect to 
her blameless life, she appealed to the King’s own 
testimony, and should have recourse to the Pope at 
Rome against this partial tribunal. The King, here- 
upon, gave her indeed the testimony of having been 
an excellent wife, but alleged his scruples, and 
expected a fully favorable decision from the Papal 
Commissioners. Now, though these were of opinion 
that the Queen, for many reasons, should be declared 
guilty, yet Campeggio, after the appeal had been 
made, would not give a final sentence: accordingly 
the whole matter, without consideration of the 
possible consequences, was referred to Rome, on 
the 15th of July, 1529,—a proceeding which was 
undoubtedly conformable to the ecclesiastical law, 
but not to prudence at this moment. With this un- 
expected result, Henry did not know whether he 
should break with Rome, or endeavour at any rate 
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to gain the Emperor; for the present he resolved 
to leave the Parliament more liberty in its complaints 
of the Roman Court, and to humble Wolsey. ~ 

The latter had, at first, seriously considered the mar- 
riage as invalid, and thereby offended Queen Catha- 
rine. Anne Boleyn was no less displeased when 
he caused some books, favorable to the new doc- 
trine, which belonged to her, to be taken away from 
one of her ladies, which he retained with insinuations 
of blame. Finally, the King was enraged because 
Wolsey would not (unmindful of his ecclesiastical 
position,) absolutely yield to his will, but kept up 
a connection with Rome (°), and, (so at least it was 
affirmed,) wrote to the Pope that he had better not 
consent to the divorce, because, in that case, a 
friend of the Reformers would become Queen. 
Wolsey either did not suspect the danger which 
threatened him, or, from pride, manifested no fear. 
When he went in full state, on the 18th of October, 
1529, to the Court of Chancery, he was required 
to give up the Great Seal; and this was followed 
not only by such a rigorous sequestration of his 
property that he was often destitute of necessaries, 
but also, on the 1st of December, by.an impeachment 
by the Parliament. This impeachment says—he has 
accepted the office of Legate, to the prejudice of 
the royal and ecclesiastical rights, robbed churches, 
suppressed monasteries, and levied taxes. He has 
done many improper things during his Embassies, 
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and placed himself on a level with the King, by 
saying and writing “The King and I believe.” He 
required an oath of allegiance from his servants, 
without at the same time making them take an oath 
to the King. He presumed, at a time when he was 
labouring under a bad disease, to speak to the 
King, not considering the danger of infection. He 
was proud and covetous, endeavoured to sow dis- 
sension among the Barons, hindered free discussion 
in the councils, and decided many things without 
the King, &c. 

These and similar pomts were of such a na- 
ture that Wolsey was able to allege, in reply to 
them, either the tacit consent of the Parliament, or 
the express permission of the King, or that his con- 
duct had been conformable to the established 
regulations. Other accusations were either quite 
indefinite, or were not at all calculated for public 
examination and enquiry. Hence his friend and 
pupil, Thomas Cromwell, his private secretary, suc- 
ceeded in defending him in the Lower House with 
such powerful eloquence and convincing arguments, 
that the accusation fell to the ground; nay, on the 
12th of February, 1530, the King pronounced his 
entire pardon, confirmed him in the possession of 
the Archbishopric of York, and sent him money 
and household furniture. Wolsey, by his very hum- 
ble behaviour, might probably have regained the 
entire favour of Henry and Anne; but, as he was 
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unwilling to pronounce an unconditional approbation 
of Henry’s divorce, this, as well as the old animosity 
of his enemies, induced the Duke of Northumberland, 
though without any new proofs, to renew the charges 
of high treason against him. This unexpected blow 
broke the spirit of the Cardinal, who was besides 
labouring under illness. He died on the 30th of 
November, 1530, and declared on his death-bed, 
that he had served the King more faithfully than 
God, and that he had often in vain knelt for hours 
together to the former, to move him from his purpose. 
Wolsey was certainly not a man of the greatest 
elevation of mind and strength of character, nor 
superior to external influence and court favour; yet 
it cannot be denied, that after his fall every thing 
went on much worse than before; and this fall was 
caused more by Henry’s ingratitude and despotism 
than by any sufficient reasons. Nor does the con- 
duct of the parliament appear less free from blame; 
for while it accused the Cardinal of having ruined 
the kingdom, it extolled, in another Bill, the happiness 
and prosperity of England; made a present to the 
King of allthe money which he had borrowed from his 
subjects; and declared the pledges and securities 
given for it to be null and void. — 

In the meantime the proceedings for the divorce, 
at Rome, made the less progress, as Clement had 
now become fully reconciled to the Emperor; for 
which reason, Henry, probably by the advice of 
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Thomas Cranmer, consulted a great number of 
Universities, Bishops, and Divines, on the legality 
of his marriage. Every thing depended-on the 
question whether the Mosaic Law was still in force 
without exception, or whether the Pope could dis- 
pense with the observance of it. Among the peo- 
ple, the men mostly declared for the King, and the 
women for the Queen. Among persons in higher 
situations, many judged with regard to what might 
happen if Anne and Cranmer obtained the greatest 
influence. It seems uncertain whether some Uni- 
versities were not induced, by the influence of 
Henry and Francis, to decide according to the wishes 
of the former;(") certainly by far the greater num- 
ber of the opinions were against the marriage; for 
instance, those of seventeen Universities, (!) among 
which were those of Bologna, Padua, Ferrara, 
Orleans, Paris, Anjou, Bourges, Toulouse, &c. 
Bologna said “such a marriage is dreadful, abomi- 
nable, damnable, and to be rejected by every Chris- 
tian, nay, by every heathen;” and several others 
made use of similar expressions. 

Henry, being thus very strongly confirmed in his 
views, thought. that it was not necessary to defer a 
second marriage till the dissolution of the first, 
which was invalid: on the 14th of November, 1532, 
he married Anne Boleyn, and hereupon, by his own 
authority, caused Cranmer, whom he made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in March 1533, to recommence 
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the proceedings for a divorce. The court declared 
Catharine guilty, on her non-appearance, and on the 
23d of May, 1533, pronounced the dissolution of 
the marriage; four months after this, on the 7th of 
September, Anne gave birth to a daughter, after- 
wards Queen Elizabeth. These events made very 
different impressions,—some blamed Catharine’s 
obstinacy, the Pope’s delay, the King’s precipitation ; 
others approved of his proceedings, and praised 
Anne for the purity of her conduct before mar- 
riage,—above all, those inclined to Protestanism con- 
ceived new hopes. 

At Rome, on the contrary, the course of the pro- 
ceedings, and the appeal made by the King, on the 
29th of June, to a general council of the Church, 
were considered as highly objectionable, and the 
Pope would have declared against him more 
speedily and more severely had he not at that time 
quarrelled with the Emperor, on account of a dis- 
advantageous sentence respecting Reggio and 
Modena, and had not Francis I. zealously urged the 
renewal of negociations with England. Clement re- 
quired, in the first place, that Henry should submit, 
within a certain time, to the papal Consistory, with 
the exclusion of the Cardinals devoted to the Em- 
peror, but, instead of this expected declaration, 
news arrived that new libels against Rome had ap- 
peared in England, that the King himself (so much 
were the times altered,) was engaged upon a book 
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against the papal rights, and that a farce in ridicule 
of the Pope and the Cardinals had been performed 
at court.(”) This and other things of the same kind 
so incensed most of the Cardinals, that, on the 23d 
of March, 1534, Clement pronounced sentence of 
Excommunication upon Henry if he did not acknow- 
ledge his marriage with Catharine to be valid. Two 
days afterwards, on the 25th of March, the courier 
arrived with the required declaration, and the more 
prudent Cardinals wished on that account to recal 
the sentence of excommunication, but those of the 
Emperor's party prevailed to have it retained. Many 
persons afterwards complained that Clement, after 
having so long delayed, had in the end acted with 
precipitation, and had not caused the question of ex- 
communication to be examined, as was usually done, 
in three sittings of the consistory. Palavicini, on 
the other hand, excuses the sentence and says, ““The 
pope had already delayed too long, and nobody 
could foresee the subsequent events: besides such 
accidental circumstances are not to be considered, 
for he who separates from the Pope separates from 
the Romish Church, and England by its defection 
had lost more in a temporal and spiritual view than 
the pope.” This assertion, which the whole of 
Protestant England contradicts, may be very well 
passed over without examination: on the other 
hand it may be insisted upon, more than it ge- 
nerally is, that the affairs of the Church in that 
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kingdom had taken such a direction, that no single 
measure of the pope could destroy it, nay, that the 
whole proceedings in the divorce appear of scarcely: 
any importance, in comparison with what had been 
in other respects brought forward and decided. 

All those reasons which gave an impulse to the 
reformation in other countries, existed for the 
most part in England also; during the proceedings 
for the divorce, the King, however, that his or- 
thodoxy might not be called mn question, caused all 
deviations from the established doctrine of the 
Church to be so severely investigated by eccle- 
siastical and temporal Courts, that many persons. 
were, with base cruelty, branded on the cheeks, or 
burnt on that account.(") Tyndal’s translation of 
the New Testament had the same fate m May, 
1530. It was alleged that it was not faithful, and 
that the Introduction, with the additions, was 
heretical, and offensive to Bishops and Clergy. 
Notwithstanding these commands and measures, 
loud complaints were made in the Lower House, as 
early as October, 1529, of the morals of the Clergy, 
exorbitant law expenses, penances, and taxes, the 
gradual exclusion of the people from the cultivation 
of Church lands, the commercial dealings and absence 
of the Clergy, plurality of benefices, &c. Some 
bills referrig to these subjects having been here- 
upon presented to the Upper House, some prelates 
would hear only of the reform of a few abuses, but 
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most of the points were rejected with much 
warmth. In particular, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
said, “The House of Commons daily goes further, 
it aims at the total overthrow of the Church. How 
can it venture to stigmatize all Clergymen as ne- 
gligent, rapacious, and ignorant? And are there 
not laws to remedy such evils if they really exist? 
Are there not ecclesiastical authorities against 
ecclesiastical evils? Or has an infallible remedy 
been discovered totally to extirpate at once all the 
evils in the world?. But, indeed, when I hear that 
the Monasteries ought to be transferred to the 
King, it appears to me that it is not so much the 
good as the goods of the Church that are cared 
for; for as soon as the Clergy are brought into 
contempt, and the Church openly declared to be 
an impious institution, every one is ready to fall 
upon the easy prey. Let us therefore investigate 
the real grounds of the evil, proceed with moderation, 
and acknowledge that, as with the Bohemians, want 
of faith is the cause of the greater part of what is 
censured.” This speech made different impressions 
on the hearers, but was not answered by any, only 
the Duke of Norfolk said, “ You might have spared 
many of your words, but the greatest divines are 
not always the wisest men.” ‘“ My Lord,” replied 
the Bishop, “I know of no great fools who pass 
for great divines.” The Lower House took up the 
matter more seriously, and warmly complained to 
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the King that Fisher had designated them as in- 
fidels and heretics; whereas the latter affirmed that 
he had only said, or meant to say, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Bohemians had arisen from want 
of faith. 

- Several bills were drawn up relative to the 
points complained of, but were not passed till 
they had undergone some alterations and mo- 
difications. On the other hand, a Proclamation of 
Henry VIII. was issued on the 30th of September, 
1530, against those who should obtain Orders at 
Rome, to the prejudice and in contradiction of 
Royal Ordinances. At the same time many prelates 
and barons wrote to the Pope, that if he did not 
fulfil the King’s request, or delayed doing so, some 
other means would be sought and found. They, 
however, received only a polite, admonitory, evasive 
answer; on which account Henry would probably 
have proceeded more rapidly, had not several, at 
the head of whom were Fisher, and Thomas More 
the Chancellor, affirmed that the King would sooner 
attain his end by concession to Rome, and rigour 
against the heretics; and, in fact, both these men 
exercised at that time extreme severity against the | 
Protestants; many of them were banished, nay, 
not a few burnt, merely because they possessed 
or read Tyndal’s translation of the Bible. Tyndal 
himself, subsequently, experienced the same fate in 
the Netherlands. ("*) 
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When the proceedings for the divorce, for all 
the reasons that have been here pointed out, had 
made no progress in Rome in two. years, the 
Parliament, in February, 1532, passed a Bill by 
which all appeals to the Pope were prohibited, and 
the annats and first-fruits given to the King. Henry 
hesitated for some time to give his sanction to this 
bill, in order to see what effect this would have in 
Rome; then, losing all patience, he went further 
than the Parliament, and imposed heavy pecuniary 
fines upon every person that had submitted to the 
Court of the Papal Legate, which he had himself 
recognised! All these measures so greatly dis- 
pleased the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, that he 
resigned his office, much to the vexation of his 
wife and daughter. His cheerfulness and. love of 
pleasantry, which were almost carried to excess, 
made his persecution of the Protestants appear the 
more harsh; yet he certainly took a correct view of 
the future when he affirmed that the course once 
entered upon would never be abandoned, and that 
yet more violent measures would be resorted to. 

The Clergy were equally sensible of the dangers 
that threatened them, and feared that they might 
be entirely deprived of the legislative authority 
which they exercised in the Convocation. The 
following particulars will serve to explain these 
points. In the first place, the Parliament of the 
Kingdom was divided into two Houses, the Upper 
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and: Lower; in the first sat the spiritual and tem- 
poral Lords, and among the former were reckoned 
the Archbishops and Bishops, but only between 
twenty and thirty Abbots. In the Lower House sat 
the deputies of the Towns, the Counties, and 
inferior Clergy. Among the latter were generally 
reckoned the Priors, Deans, Archdeacons, and two 
persons elected from each Diocese. But the in- 
ferior Clergy considered their appearance in the 
Lower House rather as a burden than as a pri- 
vilege, for which reason it may have fallen into 
disuse in the time of Henry VI., though the form 
of the summons directed to the Bishops remained 
unchanged to Henry VII.; nay, even till 1640. 
Yet already, at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, it was said that the mght place of the 
inferior Clergy was in the Convocation, and what 
they resolved there, in their own sphere, was obliga- 
tory on the whole kingdom, but that there was no 
reason for a second representation, in the Lower 
House of Parliament. If the same arguments were 
not employed with respect to the Spiritual Members 
of the Upper House, it was, because they possessed 
greater ecclesiastical influence, and claimed the 
right also, as landowners and vassals. 
Secondly,—The Convocation formed a kind of 
ecclesiastical Parliament, and was likewise divided 
ito two Houses. In the Upper House were the 
Archbishops, Bishops, and Abbots; in the Lower 
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House the Deacons, Archdeacons, and elected 
- deputies of the Cathedral Churches, and also two 
deputies chosen by the whole of the Clergy of each 
diocese. They were all to be worthy, learned men. 
An Archbishop presided in the Upper House; a 
Speaker, who was elected, in the Lower House of 
the Convocation. They usually met in the after- 
noon; the Parliament in the forenoon, from eight to 
eleven. | 

In the present state of affairs the Convocation 
was apprehensive that the very great legislative 
power which belonged to it, by custom and eccle- 
siastical law, would be either limited or entirely 
disputed; for which reason its Upper House, fore- 
seeing the first attack, voluntarily declared that it 
would in future publish no law without the Royal 
consent. The Lower House of Convocation, and 
the Synod of the Diocese of Canterbury, on the 
contrary, opposed such submission to the temporal 
power, and affirmed, that “the Clergy have received 
from God the right of promulgating laws respecting 
faith and morals. This the King,” they say, “has 
not only acknowledged in his book against Luther, 
but has proved by irrefragable arguments and tes- 
timonies. For the sake of his honour he cannot, 
and of his goodness he will not recall this book, 
but we are ready to ask his consent in all things 
that do not concern faith and morals.” 
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But the Parliament did not suffer itself to be 
stopped by declarations of this kind. Already im 
January, 1532, the House of Commons renewed 
its representations to the King respecting various 
ecclesiastical abuses, in particular that laymen were 
summoned as heretics without being confronted 
with their accusers, and that they were compelled 
either to take an oath renouncing their religious 
persuasion, or were burnt. In the following sittings 
they went much further; nay, even before the news 
of the excommunication pronounced against Henry 
had reached England, the Parliament had. anni- 
hilated almost all the rights of the Pope. Indul- 
gencies, nominations, dispensations from Rome 
were forbidden, the spiritual jurisdiction limited, 
the Monasteries placed under Henry’s superin- 
tendence, the election of Bishops, the convocation 
of Synods, and the final decision of all ecclesiastical 
disputes placed in his hands. Instead of contending 
for their rights in the Upper House, most of the 
Bishops and Abbots foolishly absented themselves 
from the debate, as if every decision would thereby 
be prevented or rendered invalid; and thus the 
bill, which annihilated the power of the Clergy in 
all essential points, passed almost without oppo- 
sition. More objections were made in the Convo- 
cation, when it was called upon to declare the 
King the supreme head of the Church. The whole 
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Church, they said, could have only one head, that 
is, Christ, and his Vicar upon earth. Temporal 
and spiritual things were separated from each 
other by divine laws, and arbitrarily to confound 
them necessarily led to the greatest mischief. 
When the arguments, which were adduced to 
refute these views of the meaning, the extent and 
the limits of the spiritual power made little im- 
pression on the Convocation; the King had recourse 
to violent means, and declared that the whole of 
the Clergy had, by recognising Wolsey as legate, 
made themselves liable to the penalties of Preemunire, 
and forfeited their property.(“) Those who were 
so arbitrarily sentenced, in vain alleged that the 
King himself had recognised and confirmed the 
power of the Legate, and directed every body to 
obey it; they were compelled to pay 118,000/., an 
Immense sum for that time, and to purchase ex- 
emption from further ill treatment, by greater 
concessions. Accordingly the discussion bemg 
rénewed in the Convocation, the formula respecting 
the supremacy of the Church was drawn up to the 
following effect; the King is the head of the Church, 
as far as the law of Christ allows. (**) 

The Parliament proceeded far more rapidly, or 
rather with culpable precipitation. The Bill which 
overthew the whole constitution of the Church was 
read, in one and the same day, three times in the 
Upper House, three times in the Lower House, and 
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returned tothe Lords. It passed in February, 1535, 

and it says: though Henry VIII. is recognised by the 
Clergy in the Convocation as Head of the Church, it 

is determined, for the annihilation of all errors, he- 

resies, and abuses, that the King and his heirs are 

the Supreme Heads of the English Church upon earth. 

Therefore, all those honours, dignities, prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, liberties, revenues, &c., are given to 
him, which belong to such a Supreme Head. He has 
full power and authority to examine, suppress, re- 
move, improve, order, change, reprove, and reject all 
errors, heresies, abuses, offences, violations, and irre- 
gularities which may and ought to be examined, sup- 
pressed, &c., by any kind of ecclesiastical power 
and jurisdiction. Scarcely any Catholic made any 
opposition in Parliament: even the zealous Bishop 
Gardiner gave his vote for the royal supremacy, 
and believing that the Reformation could be accom- 
plished only by this means Cranmer was one of the 
chief promoters of the measure, though it could 
not possibly be believed that the King was actuated 
solely by pious motives and opinions. Greater 
caution and moderation would doubtless have spared 
the kingdom many misfortunes and sufferings. But 
in the zeal to throw off the Romish yoke, it was not 
perceived how an unconditional Mahometan union 
of spiritual and temporal power in the hands of 
Henry, would lead to a new and by no means less 
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tenacious of its :mghts, and so inclined to extend 
them, renounced, with almost inconceivable thought- 
lessness, all share in the ecclesiastical legislation,— 
hereupon maintained in vain a long struggle to re- 
gain what it had thrown away,—then abused the 
superiority which it had acquired, and it was not 
till after the lapse of centuries, of manifold errors 
and mistakes, nay, of the most sanguinary feuds and 
atrocities, that the just equilibrium was found which 
might have been so easily established at this mo- 
ment! The Convocation lost all its importance; 
nay, it was almost thrown aside,—for which reason 
the inferior Clergy justly required, in the year 1547, 
that they should be represented in Parliament as in 
former times, and no resolution adopted in affairs of 
religion without hearing them. This application, 
however, was contrary to that law on the royal 
Papacy, and thus, by a strange turn of things, the 
inferior Clergy in England were at length excluded 
from all influence in public affairs. In the sequel it 
was attempted to refer this phenomenon, which was 
produced by violence, to principles, or to deduce 
them from it; whereas, it might be more easy to 
prove, that the predominance of the purely tempo- 
ral party, and the promotion of merely material 
interests, rests on partial theory, and leads to 
partial practice. 

So long as these temporal matters, taxes, privi- 
leges, rights of Sovereignty, were-in question, the 
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Clergy and Laity placed themselves, in a very natu- 
ral manner, opposite to each other, and the move-. 
ments were directed by simple laws. But when the 
examination of doctrines was gradually entered 
upon, (respecting which most of the Clergy and 
Laity were in the most profound ignorance, and of 
which in a great degree no human mind can attain 
a perfectly clear view,) many became confused, 
fluctuated between one extreme and the other; 
were intolerant, declaring others for heretics, as 
soon as they had taken up an opinion and adhered 
to it. The gratification of being allowed to exa- 
mine and decide, where formerly unconditional obe- 
dience was required; the novelty of the doctrines; 
the pleasure of conquering in the disputes; the zeal 
and perseverance of the Reformers; aversion to 
the exercises of the old doctrine and to its priests, 
may be considered as the main reasons of the rapid 
progress of innovations. On the other hand, the 
right conceded to the people of examining and de- 
ciding matters of such importance, appeared to be 
prejudicial to the doctrine of temporal prerogatives, 
and to the new ecclesiastical power of the King; 
and the insurrections of the peasants in Germany 
were considered as a confirmation of the anxious 
suspicion. To this it must be added that Henry, 
notwithstanding his having broken with the Pope, 
hated Luther and his doctrines as much as ever;(*°) 
would not upor any account be called a heretic, 
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or give the Roman Catholic Princes any further 
offence. The mere separation from Rome, at which 
many probably aimed, appeared to some to be 
excusable, whereas others affirmed that, with the 
rejection of the Papal power, a great portion of the 
doctrines and usages fell to the ground. Besides, 
political considerations ought not to decide in pre- 
ference to others; on the contrary, truth ought 
to be pursued, regardless of the consequences, and 
entire confidence placed in the providence of God. 
But as both parties knew that no direct contradic- 
tion availed against the King’s obstinate and violent 
temper, they endeavoured to gain him by excessive, 
nay, unlimited concessions, by which his influence 
unexpectedly increased to an almost incredible 
height, and inspired him with the foolish and tyranni- 
cal idea, of limiting the faith of the whole people 
to a narrow line, arbitrarily fixed by himself. 

In favour of the Reformation were Queen Anne, 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Cromwell the Secretary 
of State: against it, the Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner 
Bishop of Winchester, and Cardinal Reginald Pole. 

Anne’s father was descended from a distinguished 
family,—her mother was daughter of the Duke of 
Norfolk. She went to France with Mary, consort 
of Louis XGI., but afterwards returned to England. 
She was very handsome, sung, played, and danced 
admirably, and was so cheerful, so extremely en- 
gaging in her manners, that the King, who was 
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thirty-eight years of age, conceived an attachment 
for her when she was two and twenty, and, in spite . 
of all difficulties, at length married her. 

Thomas Cranmer, born on the 2d July, 1498, 
of respectable but not very rich parents, had had 
in his youth opportunities to improve his constitution 
by riding, hunting, &c.; studied at Cambridge, took 
his degree of Doctor in Divinity in 1526, became 
teacher of that science in Buckingham, -and tutor 
in the family of Lord Waltham. He probably 
first made himself known to the King by the pro- 
posal to submit the question of the validity of his 
marriage with Catharine, to the Universities; and 
afterwards, by various services, so rose in his 
favour, that Henry resolved to give him the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. Cranmer had many 
reasons for dreading this office; first, the tyranny 
of the King, the direction and measure of which it 
was difficult to judge of; then the necessity of 
taking the oath to the Pope, and also to the King; 
and, lastly, Cranmer had lived for some years in a 
clandestine marriage with the niece of Osiander, 
contracted during his residence in Germany, on his 
return from a mission to Rome im the year 1532. 
These considerations, however, were at length 
overcome, by the hope that he should be able 
in his new position, to render very important 
services to the Church and religion. He therefore 
received the Papal Bull of Confirmation from the 
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hands of the King, and took the Archiepiscopal 
oath, with the reserve of the divine laws and of 
those of the kingdom. Cranmer’s friends have not 
failed to bring forward the point of view in which 
this conduct may be justified; but they must confess 
that he did not act openly towards the Pope, and 
that he would hardly have been confirmed had he 
previously made known his reservations. Cranmer 
was a learned, and extremely diligent man; a friend 
and patron of the learned and of sciences, who, by 
his new and impressive manner of preaching, did 
a great deal of good; and by his moderation and 
good sense, established and promoted, more than 
any other, the Reformation in England. The King 
protected him against all accusations and perse- 
cutions, either because he was convinced of the 
Archbishop’s innocence, or of his usefulness, or 
perhaps out of mere caprice. Cranmer earnestly 
laboured to unite all Protestants to agree for one 
Church Government and one Creed; everywhere 
insisted on the genuine Christianity of charity and 
mildness; and by no means drew up the formule in 
such a partial and strict manner, that only a few 
persons would have passed for orthodox.(”) But 
at that time every one considered his own views, 
even in the most minute secondary points, to be 
alone true, holy, and inviolable; and, on the other 
hand, each was variously modified by political consi- 
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derations, so that Cranmer’s hope; like many others, 
wholly failed. This was certainly in many respects — 
a misfortune, though the question may be asked, 
whether complete success might not have led to a 
kind of Protestant papacy? . 
Thomas Cromwell, of low descent, but distin- 
guished talents, was initiated in the affairs of state by 
Wolsey, whose devoted friend and public defender 
he remained even during his misfortunes. He was 
eloquent, acute, bold, diligent, grateful, possessed 
an extraordinary memory, and was from conviction a 
zealous opponent of the ancient ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. For this he was hated by the Clergy, 
and was despised by the nobility for his mean origin. 
The Duke of Norfolk, a practised courtier, was 
a firm adherent to Catholicism, and the enemy 
of the Queen, although her maternal uncle. 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, owed even more 
than Cromwell to Cardinal Wolsey, but abandoned 
him as soon as he had forfeited the King’s favour. 
On the other hand he flattered Cranmer when his 
. influence unexpectedly increased, and _ servilely 
begged his pardon for hostile attacks. Gardiner 
was well versed in civil and canon law, but not so 
strong in divinity. He wrote Latin well, read 
Greek, and was zealously devoted to the ancient 
Church. But, as he did not always think it 
advisable decidedly to defend it, it was said, “That 
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he was indeed very skilful in business, but insincere, 
dissembling, and unscrupulous im the choice of 
means to attain his purposes.” 

Margaret, daughter of George Duke of Clarence, 
and niece of Richard ITJ., was married to Richard 
Pole, by whom she had a son in March, 1500, 
who was afterwards so celebrated under the. name 
of Cardinal Reginald, or Raynald Pole. He stu- 
died first at Oxford; at the age of eighteen re- . 
paired for five years to Padua, visited Rome 
before his departure, left England for the second 
time at the commencement of the religious dis- 
turbances, and resided at Paris till he received 
urgent solicitations to return. Henry VIII. wished 
very much to gain over the Cardinal to his opinion, 
as béing a near relation, and a learned and highly re- 
spectable man; but neither arguments nor the offer 
of the Bishopric of Winchester, or of the Arch- 
bishopric of York, could shake his conviction. On 
the contrary, Pole went to Avignon, and afterwards 
to Italy, and wrote a very violent book on the 
Unity of the Church, to bring back the King from 
his apostacy. For this, Pope Paul III. created him 
Cardinal("*) in December, 1536. King Henry, on the 
other hand, declared him a traitor, set a price upon 
his head, (50,000 dollars, says Herrera,) and after- 
wards, contrary to all justice, caused his mother to 
be executed. 

Simultaneously with these ecclesiastical changes, 
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new regulations of the successors to the throne 
were made; and to the oath of supremacy, on the — 
supreme authority of the King in ecclesiastical 
affairs, was added the oath to the succession, by 
which Henry’s first marriage was declared null 
and void, his daughter Mary incapable of suc- 
ceeding to the throne, and his daughter Elizabeth, 
the legal heiress. Notwithstanding all these se- 
vere measures, Catharine of Arragon persisted to 
her death, in maintaining that she was the law- 
ful Queen, and her daughter the lawful heiress 
to the throne. (’*) 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas 
More, having, among others, refused to take the 
above oaths unconditionally, were arrested(”), and so 
ill treated in prison that they were in want even of 
food and clothing, and their refusal was arbitrarily 
declared to be high treason. When the Pope sent 
a Cardinal’s hat to the Bishop in the hope of saving 
him, the King considered this an aggravation of 
his guilt: he sentenced the Bishop, who was 
seventy-seven years of age, to death, and prohibited 
him from delivermg from the scaffold any speech 
calculated to move the people, or containing any 
censure.—“‘]I die,” said Fisher, “for the true 
Catholic faith; God preserve the kingdom and the 
King, and give the latter good counsellors.” His 
head was exposed on London bridge, which excited 
the just indignation of many; and on the 6th of 
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July, 1535, fourteen days after, his friend More 
followed him to the scaffold. He retained his 
cheerfulness and facetious humour to the last; thus 
he said “That, on account of his short neck, the 
executioner would gain little honour by him,” and, 
on kneeling down, “desired him to put aside his 
beard, for it had never committed treason.” 

Many others, Abbots, Priests; and Monks, were 
thrown into prison for the same cause, of whom 
many were hanged or beheaded. 

This was followed by a general attack on the ex- 
tremely numerous monasteries, (") for Cranmer and 
Cromwell considered them injurious, and the King 
was tempted by their rich possessions. In October, 
1535, a general visitation was commenced, which 
Cromwell, conformably to the new principles, di- 
rected, solely according to the will of the King, 
without the participation of ecclesiastical superiors. 
Without regard to vows and preceding principles, 
every one was allowed to leave his convent, and a 
report was very naturally spread, that the King in- 
tended to dissolve all the monasteries. This, how- 
ever, he positively denied, caused those who propa- 
gated the report to be imprisoned, and wrote to the 
Abbots and Priors letters calculated to allay their 
alarm. The Commissioners brought to light a great 
many abuses; they found almost everywhere aver- 
sion to the strictness of the prescribed rules, in- 
ternal dissensions, immorality, and superstition. 
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They found, for instance, vials, stated to contain. 
the blood of Christ, but which was concealed from 
the sinner till he paid, and then the transparent side 
of the glass was turned round; also images of the vir- 
gin, set in motion by secret springs and wheels; in 
eight different places were found the milk of the 
Virgin Mary, in eleven others her girdle; some 
coals that roasted St. Laurence; the ear of Malchus; 
two or three heads of Ursula, &c. On the other 
hand, the convents were commended in many quar- 
ters, and even the Commissioners, whose object it 
was to find out defects, and to represent every thing 
in the most unfavorable light, bore very favorable 
testimony to the larger Abbeys. For this reason 
it was arbitrarily resolved, to dissolve for the pre- 
sent only those whose annual revenue did not ex- 
ceed £200; (*) for, (so the preamble of the law of 
April 1536 alleges,) a vicious, carnal, detestable 
life has been led there, and notwithstanding all the 
means that have been employed, it has daily become 
worse; for which reason they are abolished for the 
honour of God, and the extirpation of all vices and 
sins, and their possessions granted to the Crown. 
Three hundred and seventy-six Monasteries, sup- 
pressed according to this law, had an annual income 
of £32,000, besides other possessions. Whoever 
had taken the vows before his twenty-fourth year, 
and had not been ordained priest, received no com- 
pensation or indemnity; a nun once for all a dress; 
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the priest a dress and forty shillings(*). Small pen- 
sions, to the amount of four pounds per annum, were 
granted to those only who, at the beginning, had 
abandoned the whole establishment to the King 
without any opposition; and endeavours were made 
everywhere to introduce the Monks as parish priests, 
though they had been represented as the most aban- 
doned of sinners(*). 

The people who were formerly attached to the 
Convents on account of the kind treatment and va- 
rious assistance they received from them, but whose 
opinions had been changed by the new doctrine, 
and in the hopes of other sources of gain, had 
quietly beheld the demolition of the Convents; now, 
however, the sight of the Monks, who were mise- 
rably provided for or went about begging, excited 
their anger and pity. Abbeys, which were for the 
present spared, feared the same fate; former patrons 
complained of the disregard shewn to their rights; 
and every one disapproved of the application of the 
newly acquired property. This produced public 
insurrections in some parts of the kingdom, and the 
malcontents declared, “That the King had violated 
the Magna Charta and his Coronation Oath; that 
he respected neither rights nor property, neither 
patrons nor clients; and that the Church ought to 
oppose such arbitrary power, as those highly ex- 
tolled Barons had done before.” All these disturb- 
ances, however, were not only puppresseqs ut led to 
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a serious attack upon the Convents which had partly 
aided in them, by which they were, without excep-— 
tion, overpowered. It was said, the King will in 
future defray all the expenses of the state out of 
their revenues, and all taxes will cease. Instead 
of the Abbots and Priors, he will create forty 
Counts and sixty Barons, keep 3000 Knights, and 
40,000 Soldiers; place the parish Priests upon a 
new footing, appoint Bishops where necessary,—and 
such like hopes and promises. This excited such 
extraordinary zeal, that, without consideration or 
caution, all the Monasteries and Foundations were 
abandoned to the King, in May, 1540, and the se- 
verest censures passed even upon those which had 
been so highly extolled only four years before. 645 
Convents, 90 Colleges, 2374 Foundations of various 
descriptions, 110 Hospitals, and in the following 
year also, the Estates of the Knights of St. John, 
were, with a mad profusion, assigned to the Crown 
by the Parliament, which often refused contributions 
from its own property for necessary purposes; with- 
out any of the Abbots present in the Upper House 
having courage to oppose these proceedings. 

It was desired, in the first place, to preserve ap- 
pearances, as if the surrender had everywhere been 
voluntary. But as promises, as well as threatenings, 
were for the most part unavailing, the Abbots were 
frequently imprisoned; and a few who persisted in 
maintaining that the King was not justified in taking 
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these measures, were hanged. Intimidated by such 
acts of violence, the rest signed a deed of surrender © 
which was laid before them, and in which they ac- 
cused themselves of the most scandalous trans- 
gressions, and were obliged to declare that it was 
the greatest good fortune for their soul and body 
that they had been deprived of their abode, mode 
of life, and property; and with all this, the expelled 
Monks were prohibited, with equal inconsistency 
and cruelty, from marrying or availing themselves 
of any former hereditary right. 

Only in the case of Thomas a Becket, -whose 
tomb was equally honoured and wealthy, it was 
thought necessary to make an exception, by appoint- 
ing a special tribunal, which decided that he did 
not merit the name either of a saint or martyr, for 
that he had rebelled against his King, and had pe- 
rished in a dispute which had been commenced by 
himself. He was therefore declared a traitor, his 
festival abolished, his property confiscated, .and his 
statue broken in pieces. In pursuance of this sen- 
tence the royal Commissioners took possession of 
all the offerings, works of art, gold, and precious 
stones—an immense booty, and destroyed the rest. 
It was further remarked, as a consequence of the 
catholic opinions respecting saints, that on the altar 
of Becket, £954 had been offered in one year; on 
that of the Virgin Mary, £4. ls. 8d.; upon the 
altar of God,—nothing. But, unhappily, no less 
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superstition and barbarism were exhibited in the 
_ suppression of the Convents. Within the space of 
three or four years, a great number of the finest 
churches, buildings, and works of art, were des- 
troyed, out of hatred, avarice, and stupidity; church 
ornaments, books, and manuscripts demolished, 
thrown away, or burnt. If the sign of the cross 
was found in a book it was condemned as papistical ; 
lines and figures passed for wicked sorceries: one 
person purchased two libraries for forty shillings.(*) 

Though much property had been secured by those 
who were threatened, and so much had been des- 
troyed, the booty was still immense, and the King 
himself probably thought that he had at once be- 
come the richest, most powerful, and independent . 
monarch in Europe. When he was urged by Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and other well disposed prelates, to 
convert some of the foundations into schools, alms- 
houses, and hospitals, or to employ a portion of the 
Church property for these purposes, they received 
a denial, and found themselves painfully disappointed. 
Of all the extravagant. hopes that had been excited, 
- and of the promises which had been given, none 
were fulfilled; except that the King (it seemed 
almost a mockery, ) appointed a couple of Bishops, 
and founded a couple of Professorships. In a few 
years nothing remained of all that had been gained, 
—every thing had been gambled or given away, 
squandered, embezzled, sold for a mere trifle, &c., 
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and the old distress for money most unexpectedly 
returned. It is scarcely conceivable how this could 
happen, but indeed if the King gave a woman a 
Convent, because she had placed a good pudding 
before him(*), he might have made away in a 
short time with the Church property of all Chris- 
tendom; and this proceeding was commended by 
many, because they thought that it increased the 
number of the opponents: of those institutions, and 
rendered their restoration impossible. How much 
more judicious and moderate, in comparison with 
this conduct, was that of the protestant princes of 
Germany; and how natural that, after such a sup- 
pression of the Monasteries, their excellencies should 
again be brought forward(*’),such as the maintenance 
of the poor, provision for younger sons and un- 
‘married daughters; or for calm and enthusiastic 
minds, hospitality,—laudable application to learning, 
&c. There was surely a better medium between 
the undisturbed existence of all abuses, and such a 
rude and barbarous mode of proceeding; and we 
may almost consider it fortunate that the pillage 
was followed by such senseless prodigality. For 
after the votes of so many of the Clergy were re- 
trenched from the Upper House,(™*) such enormous 
domains would have fully annihilated in future all 
the importance of the Parliament; and in fact Henry 
VIII, after this time, conducted himself in every 
respect as an intolerable tyrant. 
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Thus he already acted in 1536 towards his wife, 
Anne Boleyn. Her cheerful and open manner, 
which had first won the King, became now the 
subject of his displeasure and gloomy suspicion. 
It was alleged that she was so friendly and pleasant 
with some of her attendants, treated by some with 
so much devotion, that there must necessarily be 
some improper reasons which were not known. 
In this manner the King, whose conscience ought 
to have visited him for his own sins, sought for 
guilt in the innocent; and on the 2d of May, 1536, 
she was arrested and impeached on the charge of 
having carried on an improper intercourse with her 
brother and four other persons. All solemnly 
protested their innocence; on the strength, how- 
ever, of a confession extorted, under the fear of 
death, from the musician Smeton, (who was never 
confronted with Anne,) and the assertion of a 
deceased old woman, the affair was submitted to 
the decision of twenty-six Lords, who either from 
infatuation or servile fear decided—that they left 
it to the King to determine whether Anne should 
be beheaded or burnt. The consideration that the 
prosecution had been precipitated, the forms 
violated, the crimes denied, and in themselves 
improbable, had as little weight as the earnest 
intercession of Cranmer. Henry commanded that 
his wife, and those accused with her, should be 
executed. When on the scaffold she accused no 
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one, thanked the King for all his favours, and died 
with serenity. No-impartial person now entertains 
a doubt of her innocence,(*”) and the mildness of 
her expressions towards her persecutor were the 
result partly of her own disposition, and partly 
of fear that, by an opposite conduct, she might in- 
jure her daughter Elizabeth.(”) The Queen was 
beheaded on the 19th of May, and on the following 
day the King marricd Janc Seymour, her maid of 
honour, without reflecting that he not only violated 
all decorum by his blood-stained marriage, but also 
gave the strongest testimony of the innocence of 
his murdered wife. 

To the next Parliament Henry stated that, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate result of his two first 
marriages, he had, for the welfare of his people, 
taken a third wife; and the Chancellor (Audlcy,) 
affirmed, that the King had been induced to take this 
step, not for his own gratification, but at the humble 
entreaty of his nobles. In his reply, the Speaker 
of the Lowcr House extolled his extraordinary gifts 
of nature and of grace; called him a Solomon in 
wisdom, a Samson in strength, an Absalom in 
beauty. Carried away by his rage, the King 
declared his marriage with Anne null and void, 
because once, previous to her marriage,. she had 
thought of marrying another, and declared his 
daughter Elizabeth illegitimate; and yet he per- 
sisted in asserting, that Anne had been guilty of 
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adultery. Both the Parliament and the Convocation 
servilely confirmed the sentence of the new Solomon, 
and the former commended Queen Jane for her 
suitable age, her great beauty, and pureness of 
flesh and blood. Her children were to inherit the 
crown, and, in case of her death without issue, the 
King might decide according to his pleasure with 
respect to the succession. He was lhkewise em- 
powcred to annul all the decisions of Parliament 
which had passed before he had completed his 
twenty-fourth year! 

The Catholics pronounced the fall of Anne to be 
a visitation of Heaven for having supplanted Queen 
Catharine, and cndeavoured more and morc to gain 
over the King, who, m general, agreed in their 
dogmatic views. Thus, in the controversy, whether 
a new translation of the Bible should be made, and 
placed in the hands of the people, the Protestants 
dwelt upon the folly of concealing the sacred book, 
they shewed the danger of the mischievous inroads 
of human doctrine which would then take place, 
and intimated to the King that, by authorising the 
translation, he might obtain almost general approba- 
tion for his conduct towards the Pope. The Catho- 
lics, on the other hand, maintained that the people 
were incapable of judging for themselves, and needed 
a rigorous guardianship. (*) From the false wisdom 
with which they would regard and interpret the 
Bible, innovations, errors, heresies, and rebellion 
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must ensue. Besides which, Gardiner declared 
that at least a hundred of the most important Latin 
and Greek words could not be_ translated. (*) 
However, chiefly through the interest of Cranmer, 
the wishes of the Protestants prevailed: the printing 
of a correct translation was begun at Paris in 1538, 
and when the part which had been printed was 
seized at the instigation of the Clergy there, it was 
finished in London. Soon afterwards the King, on 
the proposal of Cromwell, permitted every person 
to read the Bible. 

In other respects, a great varicty of opinions 
manifested itself: some, for instance, were in favour 
of the Catholic doctrine, but opposed to the Con. 
stitution of the Catholic Church. Others again 
were of precisely the contrary opinion; some aimed 
at a total reformation, others recommended a more 
moderate middle course. Agrecing with the latter, 
Cranmer took measures for the improvement of the 
instruction given from the pulpit, and the correction 
of some of the leading doctrines, such as absolution, 
purgatory, &c. But as his adversarics clearly 
perceived whither all this tended, and therefore 
zealously opposed it, the result of new discus- 
sions, demands, and concessions, was an almost ar- 
bitrary mixture of the old and new. Thus the 
Catholics decided that the Scriptures approved 
the use of images; the Protestants, on their side, 
warned against idolatry; the former maintained the 
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utility of prayers addressed to the saints, the latter 
rejected” the special protection of particular saints 
for certain trades and professions, &c.(*) The re- 
formers triumphed, in having the Scriptures, and the 
Apostles’, the Nicean, and Athanasian Creeds acknow- 
ledged as the standard of faith; the Catholics pre- 
vailed to have their doctrine of auricular confession 
and of transubstantiation recognized as true. The 
King, as a proof of his orthodoxy, abided firmly by 
the last point, and when one Lambert had expressed 
different opinions on the subject, and appealed to 
him, he openeda great disputation. Lambert defended 
his opinion with much ability and courage against 
Cranmer and nine other Bishops, and the King 
himself; but, on his refusing to recant,the conclusion 
of this apparently so mild proceeding, was, that he 
and some other Baptists were burnt, on the 20th of 
November, 1538. He suffered dreadfully, for the 
fire consumed the body only in part, and abated 
before it killed him; upon which two sheriffs’ officers 
compassionately pierced his mutilated body with 
their halberds, raised him out of the chains in 
which he hung above the fire, and threw him into 
it, while he exclaimed, “‘ None but Christ!” 
Although these cruelties were ostensibly com- 
mitted for the maintenance of the Catholic doctrines, 
yet in the face of great innovations they could not 
lead to a reconciliation with the Papal See; on the 
contrary, Paul IV. had, so far back as August, 
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1535, again pronounced the excommunication 
against Henry VIII., but deferred the cxe&8ution of 
it. Now, in December, 1538, the sentence was 
ratified in still stronger terms, and the King was 
declared to have forfeited his kingdom, which led 
to the punishment of some individuals, and espc- 
cially the relations of Cardinal Pole,(*) but had 
no other consequences of importance. 

The King, however, took a new step to prove his 
orthodoxy. When a committee of the Protestant 
and Catholic members of the Lower House, as- 
sembled in May, 1540, were unable to agree on any 
of the disputed doctrines, the King submitted to 
the Parliament and the Convocation six articles for 
their examination. The substance was, that for 
the sake of the unity which is so desirable, every- 
body shalt believe in transubstantiation ; the com- 
munion in one kind, or with bread only; the pcr- 
petual obligation of vows of chastity;(”) the utility 
of private masses; the necessity of the celibacy 
of the Clergy, and of auricular confession. The 
least punishment for denying, doubting, con- 
tradicting, or transgressing, is loss of property, 
imprisonment during the King’s pleasure, and in 
case of relapse, death. Nay, the violation of the 
first article, (the real presence,) is to be punished 
by death at the stake, without permission to recant. 
Cranmer and others, who entertained Protestant 
sentiments, opposed the law in Parliament and in 
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the Convocation, and proved, by irrefragable ar- 
guments, that it was contrary to justice, truth, and 
reason.(*) The King, however, came in person to 
the House, (which had already conceded to him 
all legislation in ecclesiastical affairs,) and positively 
declared his will. On the 7th of June, 1540, a few 
days after all the Convents and Foundations had 
been assigned to him, this Bill, which was in- 
troduced by the Lord Chancellor, was read for 
the first time, on the 8th for the second, on the 
9th for the third, in the Upper House, and on the 
16th it had already passed through both houses, 
and on the 28th received the Royal assent. 
Persons wcre appointed in every county, to en- 
quire into actions, writings, expressions in reference 
to the six articles; and which ended in a dreadful 
inquisition which extended to other things. Within 
a fortnight, five hundred persons were arrested 
in London alone. The testimony of two wit- 
nesses was sufficient to lead the accused to death, 
though he might have the justest objections 
to the witnesses, or declare that his belief was 
wholly conformable to the demands of the law. 
Protestants and Catholics indiscriminately were 
beheaded, hanged, and quartered, on the same day. 
Nay, even boys only fifteen years old were burnt, 
because they expressed themselves, with respect to 
the Communion, differently from what had been 
prescribed by the tyrannical King and the base 
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Parliament. It was not till a later period when 
the persecution extended more and more, that 
Cranmer, though with very great difficulty, obtained 
that the form of the proof should be amended, the 
law applied only to the Clergy, and the penalty not 
inflicted till the third transgression, in case it was 
not above a year old. 

Proceeding in its servile course, the same Par- 
liament declared, everybody shall believe and follow 
what the King and his Commissioners may in future 
command respecting the faith and _ ecclesiastical 
Institutions. Royal proclamations issued by the 
consent of the majority of the Privy Council have 
the force of laws, but they are not to affect per- 
sons, privileges, and property; an addition, which 
was of little avail, partly because it was not at- 
tended to, and partly because the King could dis- 
pense with the laws. After religious and civil 
liberty had been so entirely sacrificed, it is scarcely 
worth mentioning that somc_ individuals were 
accused and condemned by the Parliament, without 
a hearing and without proof. 

Meantime Jane Seymour died, on the 24th of 
October, 1537, after the birth of Prince Edward, 
and the King, little affected by it, immediately 
thought of a new marriage. But some Princesses, 
fearing ill treatment, refused his proposals, and 
Cromwell, that no zcalous catholic might ascend the 
throne, at last proposed Anne of Cleves, whose sis- 
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ter Sibilla had married John Frederick Elector of 
Saxony.(*”) Induced by deceitful reports of cye- 
witnesses, and a portrait by Holbein, the King ac- 
cepted the proposal, but was very much disappointed 
when he found that Anne’s beauty by no means 
corresponded with the portrait,—when ignorance of 
each others’ language rendered conversation very 
difficult, and the Princess, his bride, seemed very 
indifferent to music, of which he was extremely fond. 
Had not political considerations prevented him, he 
would probably have sent her home immediatcly; 
the marriage in January, 1540, did not, however, 
place matters on a better footing, so that Henry 
said, “Anne was a great Flanders mare, and proba- 
bly not a virgin.” Soon afterwards he applied to 
the Parliament and the Convocation for a divorce, 
affirming that Anne had becn previously betrothed 
to another, that he had been deccived by exagge- 
rated accounts of her beauty, that he had not even 
inwardly, sincerely, and entirely given his consent, 
and that he had not consummated the marriage:(*) 
the Parliament and the Convocation acknowledged 
the weight of these arguments, and pronounced a 
divorce in July, 1540. Anne, a meek and gentle 
tempered woman, wrote to her relations that nobody 
should make any noise about it; (*°) that as she 
could not remain the King’s consort, she was con- 
tented with a divorce, proper treatment, and satis- 
faction. Only a few weeks after this separation, the 
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King married Catharine Howard, a niece of the 
Duke of Norfolk. The new Queen, writes the 
French Ambassador Marillac, is only moderately 
beautiful, but has very engaging manners; she is 
short and stout, modest in her appearance, with a 
pleasing countenance. The King is very fond of 
her, more than of all the others.(”) 

As Wolsey’s fall had been connected with the pro- 
ceedings of the divorce from Catharine of Arragon, 
so was Cromwell's fall with that of Anne of Cleves. 
Because the proposal to marry Anne of Cleves had 
orginated with Cromwell, the King was angry with 
him, and on this occasion also acted on his principle 
of turning all the hatred and complaints of his 
oppressed people on his servants, and of sacrificing 
them that he himself might appcar innocent. Crom- 
well was odious to the nobility on account of his 
mean origin;(“) to many Protestants because he did 
not put an end to all persecutions; to the catholics be- 
cause he directed the dissolution of the monasteries; 
and to not a few, because great power excites great 
envy. His office as Vicar General of the ecclesi- 
astical rights of the King, gave him almost unli- 
mited power over the clergy, and im those intole- 
rant times, even over laymen. He was keeper of 
the Great Seal, Chamberlain, Knight of the Garter, 
and since the 18th April, 1540, Earl of Essex. A 
few weeks after the King had, as it were, adorned 
him like a victim for sacrifice, he was accused on 
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the 17th of June of high treason. On the 29th of 
June, both Houses of Parliament had already de- 
clared him guilty, and, without regard to Cromwell’s 
entreaties and to Cranmer’s dignified and impressive 
remonstrance, Henry suffered the sentence of death 
to be carried into effect. Cromwell had not re- 
mained exempt from pride, harshness, and self- 
interestedness; but there were no reasons whatever 
for his condemnation, nay, the accusations brought 
against him rather proved his prudence and integri- 
ty, than his guilt. Besides he was neither heard, 
nor any defence allowed him, nor was the only 
wrong which might.have been ascribed to him 
mentioned, namely, too ready obedience to the 
King’s tyrannical commands. In such an intimate 
connection with such a master, no one could re- 
main cntirely pure and faultless; but after the fall 
of Cromwell, despotism and persecution undoubt- 
edly spread with greater licentiousness than ever, 
and even the Catholics, (as Winchester, Norfolk, 
and Catharine Howard,) who had persecuted him, 
saw only a small portion of their hopes accomplished. 

In the first place it appeared that the Queen had 
led a dissolute life previous to her marriage. She 
was therefore, (for she denied any subsequent fault,) 
(“)beheaded on the 13th of February, 1542, together 
with her former lovers (*); the whole of the scanda- 
lous affair was laid before Parliament, and it was 
declared to be high treason in any woman who had 
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been incontinent to marry the King, if she did not 
first make him acquainted with her shame. Con- 
sidering the danger that Henry might deny the 
virtue of the chastest virgin, if he became tired of 
her, and might pass sentence of death upon her, 
no young woman would now venture to give her 
hand to this new blue-beard, and he therefore 
married Catharine Parr, the handsome widow of 
Lord Latimer: at the same time he restored the he- 
reditary rights of the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
without however revoking his preceding resolutions 
on their illegitimate birth(“): so that it was treason 
to hold the marriages of the King with Catharine 
of Arragon and Anne Boleyn legal, and the children 
illegitimate ; treason to be silent,.and treason not 
to take an oath upon it when required. 

In the course of these years, the King, first in 
1537, caused some Bishops to draw up /nstructions, 
and, in 1543, the Gude of a Christian. Both 
works treated of faith, the Seven Sacraments, the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, Justification, and Purgatory; but did not 
agree on all points, as they chiefly contained Henry’s 
notions, which varied from time to time. He also 
prohibited the bible being read at Church, or by 
citizens, country-people, day labourers, and women, 
and caused a Royal Prayer Book to be published, 
with a command that these prayers only, and no 
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others, should be used, and not only in public, but 
even in the closet. 

Simultaneously with these events at home, there 
were from 1542 to 1546, though with interruptions, 
wars with France and Scotland, which cost large 
sums, occasioned great devastations, and were of 
no real advantage to either party. Thus, for in- 
stance, according to official accounts, there were 
destroyed, pulled down, or burnt in Scotland, by 
Henry’s command, from the 8th to the 23d of De- 
cember, 1545, three hospitals, seven convents, 
thirteen mills, sixteen castles, five market towns, 
and two hundred and forty-three villages. By the 
treaty with France, concluded on the 13th of June, 
1546, England retained Boulogne for eight years, 
as a security for a debt of two anda half millions of 
livres, whereas the war had cost the King £1,340,000 
sterling. In order to defray these expenses, the 
King had issued base coin, and increased the nomi- 
nal value of gold and silver, raised forced loans, 
and levied troops by his own authority. When all 
these revenucs were not sufficient, the Parliament 
was liberal at the expense of others, that is to say, 
it allowed the King to sequestrate the estates of 
the chapters, chapels, and universities, which re- 
prehensible resolution, however, was only partially 
executed. 

Meantime Henry was growing old, and became 
so corpulent that he was unable to ascend the stairs, 
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and could scarcely pass through a door. His Queen 
attended him with the greatest care, and endea- 
voured, by every means in her power, to cheer his 
gloomy hours: but when he found that her religious 
views differed on some points from his, he ordered 


the Chancellor Wriothesley, to draw up an accusa-_ 


tion against her, which would have been infallibly 
followed by a sentence of death, but Wriothesley, 
or some other person, lost the paper from his 
pocket: the Queen was informed of the danger that 
threatened her, and in another conversation on re- 
ligion, contrived to persuade the King, that she had 
contradicted him merely for the advantage of his 
instructions. When, therefore, the Chancellor came 


according to his orders, to arrest the Queen, Henry: 


abused him as a fool and a beast! 

About the same time the first man in the king- 
dom, the Duke of Norfolk,(*) and his excellent 
son, the Earl of Surrey, were accused of High Trea- 
son, on the most frivolous pretences; for instance, 
because they had made use of certain badges or 
insignia, which belonged to the King alone. The 
true reason, which, however, was not expressed by 
the King, was, perhaps, the dread which he, as well 
as the uncles of his son Edward, the Seymours, 
entertained of the power and influence of those 
men. Norfolk and Surrey proved that what they 
had done was customary from time immemorial, 
according to the decision of the Heralds, and if the 
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legal forms had been duly observed, they would 
probably have fully justified themselves on every 
point; but the son, after a hasty trial, was executed 
on the 17th of January, 1547: the father was put 
on his trial on the 18th,—sentenced to death by 
both Houses on the 24th, and the sentence con- 
firmed by the King on the 27th. Cranmer’s inter- 
cession, as well as the recollection of Norfolk’s obc- 
dience and faithful services, were disregarded; 
but the tyrannical King died on the 28th of January, 
1547, in the 56th year of his age(*), by which the 
life of Norfolk was saved, though he was unjustly 
kept in prison till the accession of Mary. 

He had not indeed governed without Parliaments, 
but the latter had done as little for true liberty as 
their dreaded master, and even confirmed many 
absurd, contradictory, unjust laws. A Session of 
Parliament seldom lasted above six weeks; but it 
often met both in the morning and afternoon, and 
no one was permitted to be absent without the 
King’s permission, under severe penalties. Formerly, 
gifts and taxes were granted by the Clergy in the 
Convocation, by the Nobility in the Upper House, 
and the Commons in the Lower House, each in its 
own manner; but gradually the assent of the latter 
was necessary to every grant of money, though 
many money bills originated in the Upper House. 
At the accession of Henry, the Lower House con- 
sisted of 298 Members; he granted 38, and his 
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daughter Mary 23 new votes. In spite of all the 
taxes, compulsory measures, and the immense inhe- 
ritance of the Church, Henry left debts, which were 
the more oppressive, because, after a long prohi- 
bition to take any interest, the rate of interest 
was fixed by law, in 1546, at 10 per cent. The 
rent of land appears to have been extremely low, 
in comparison with later times; attempts to fix un- 
alterably the rate of wages and prices of commo- 
dities, and to prevent luxury, could not have any 
permanent and extensive effect. Foreign mechanics 
and artists, who frequently settled in England, still 
excelled the natives, and were on that account 
often hated, persecuted, or restricted by partial laws. 
Effects equally prejudicial were produced by mo- 
nopolics, the exclusion of all trades from the 
country, or the confining of some trades to certain 
towns. 

Epwarp VI., though only the son of an English 
lady, ascended the throne without opposition. His 
father had appointed for the boy, who was only 
nine years of age, a Council of Regency, consisting 
of sixteen members, and an auxiliary Council of 
twelve members; (*’) most of the persons so appointed, 
thought it, however, advisable to obtain full powers 
to govern from the new King also, and, as the splen- 
dour and interest of the kingdom required, to place 
a single man, the King’s maternal uncle, at the 
head as Protector. The Chancellor Wriothesley 
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_ who, from Cranmer’s aversion to state affairs, hoped 
to obtain the greatest influence, in vain affirmed 
that this was an unlawful violation of the King’s 
directions, which having been confirmed by Parlia- 
ment could not be abolished without its authority; 
there were not yet any fixed principles of legislation, 
nor were they wished for. On the 17th of February, 
1547, the Protector was created Duke of Somerset, 
and Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. These 
two men who were already at variance, were 
not to be drawn nearer together; on the con- 
trary, Somerset found pretexts and opportunities 
entirely to exclude the latter from public business, 
and to obtain from Edward a new patent respecting 
his Protectorship. By this new authority his 
negative stopped all business, and nothing could 
be done without his assent. He summoned as 
many counsellors, and whom he pleased, filled up 
the places which had become vacant in the Council, 
and obtained almost royal power. Though most 
of the persons appointed by Henry VIII. remained 
in their offices, and free from all responsibility; 
yet his directions for the guardianship were abo- 
lished by the new law, which, as the King was 
only nine years old, must be considered as having 
been obtained surreptitiously, or even extorted. But 
as nobody was directly offended by it,—as the 
people paid little attention to their own rights,—as 
it seemed necessary to have a man at the head of 
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the kingdom, which was divided by parties, and 
as Somerset was honourable and moderate, no 
opposition was made. 

Meantime the conflicting views on the Church 
and religion were manifested with great warmth. 
The Pope hoped, that after the death of Henry, a 
reconciliation with Rome might be easily effected, 
and thought of sending Cardinal Pole to England, 
but the exhortations of the latter were unsuccessful. 
Less zealous Catholics, or at least more accurately 
informed of the state of affairs, such as Gardiner, 
(Bishop of Winchester,) said, it was not possible, 
without subjecting themselves to the reproach of 
culpable inconsistency, and lowering the character 
of Henry VIII., to introduce new religious prin- 
ciples immediately on the accession of the new 
King; that, on the contrary, the existing institutions 
must remain unaltered till the King’s majority, and 
in general no change be made without the consent of 
Parliament. Cranmer, on the other hand, though 
an enemy to all sudden, violent innovations, thought 
that many things might be abolished and improved 
by gentle and conciliatory measures; Somerset, too, 
entirely agreed in these plans, without regarding 
the different opinions of the Clergy. The tyrannical 
law of the Six Articles was first mitigated, and then 
abolished; the administration of the Sacrament in 
both kinds was allowed—the Liturgy altered in 
some points—the breaking of images prohibited 
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—the observance of the Sabbath enforced—pro- 
cessions restricted—and a salutary effect produced 
on the Clergy and Laity by a prudent and tem- 
perately conducted visitation of the Churches. (“) 
Unfortunately it appeared, that in order to save 
pensions, parishes had been intrusted to incapable 
Monks; that others of those who had been expelled, 
were alinost suffered to die of hunger, while laymen 
kept the best livings for themselves. Those, 
therefore, who preached vehemently against the 
new institutions were confined to their own parishes, 
forbidden to travel, and received twelve Homilies, 
for the most part drawn up by Cranmer, with 
orders to read them in their Churches.(®) Gardiner 
pointed out, not without reason, the dangers of 
such absolute directions, and the defects of the 
Homilies; and they certainly contain in part difficult 
discussions on grace, justification, freewill, &c. 
points which were then the order of the day, and 
considered as the proper, generally understood, or 
duly to be investigated, central point of the Christian 
doctrine. On the other hand, they recommend the 
reading of the Scriptures, exhort to Christian 
charity and meakness, warn against fear of death, 
condemn adultery, &c. The ignorance of most of 
the Clergy, and the wretchedness of their Sermons 
were at that time so great and manifest, that a 
guide appeared necessary, and any better than the 
licence that had hitherto prevailed. (*) 
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Only in one important point Cranmer and Gardiner 
agreed. In December, 1547, notwithstanding their 
strenuous opposition, a number of foundations, 
chapels, brotherhoods, hospitals, stipends in Univer- 
sities, libraries, &c. which had hitherto been saved, 
were suppressed and made over to the King. 

The revenues, it was alleged, were to be em 
ployed in founding schools, in maintaigf&e the 
poor, and for other salutary purposes; but, in fact, 
the property of the schools and the poor was taken 
away, and of all that had been promised nothing 
was done. The suppressed establishments fell for 
the most part into the hands of the courtiers; and 
all those who had before plundered the Clergy and 
would willingly have plundered them again, sup- 
ported these measures, under all kinds of religious 
pretexts. 

A short time before, everybody was burnt who 
would not believe in the real presence; now, when 
Gardiner preached before the King in favour of 
this doctrine, a great sensation was excited, which, 
but without Cranmer’s participation, ended in his 
arrest. At different times many and various points 
were submitted to him, and when he would not 
freely or cowardly subscribe to them, he was 
deprived of his Bishopric and treated with such 
rigour that he was not permitted to write letters or 
to read books. (5) 

These internal dissensions were interrupted by t a 
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war with Scotland. Henry VIII. had wished that 
Mary, the only daughter of James V. should marry 
his son Edward; and Somerset made reasonable 
proposals for the same purpose; Mary was to be 
educated in Scotland, in due time to select a 
husband by the advice of her nobility; and, till 
then, not to prefer any other Prince. 

Reasons were also alleged in reference to the 
personal relations of the Sovereigns, as well as to 
the situation of their countries and people. At first 
the Scotch entered into some engagements conform- 
ably to these proposals; but the opposite party soon 
triumphed, who, in a union with England, beheld 
the ruin of their liberties and religion, and from 
noble or reprehensible motives attached themselves 
to the French. Somerset, called in by the party 
inclined to the English, now declared that he by 
no means came to conquer, only the Scotch should 
observe what they had before promised. This 
reasonable declaration was kept as secret as 
possible, and a report spread that the Duke in- 
tended to occupy the kingdom and forcibly to carry 
away the Queen. The matter would probably 
have been decided by a great victory which the 
English obtained at Pinkey on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1547, had not Somerset been averse from 
still more alienating the minds of the people, by 
the use of force, and had not various reasons 
compelled him to return home. In the following 
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year Mary went to France, and thus the hope of a 
marriage with Edward, which would probably have 
given a very different turn to the history of 
England and Scotland, was completely annihilated. 

After his return in November, 1547, Somerset 
summoned a Parliament, the attention of which was 
chiefly engaged by religious affairs. The mea- 
sures already taken were partly confirmed, partly 
extended; thus the King’s supremacy over the 
Church was again recognised, with severe penalties 
for doubt or contradiction; the extension of the 
laws of Edward III. on high treason, and the recent 
enactments relating to heresy were abolished, the 
Communion in both kinds, and the marriage of 
priests allowed; royal ordinances were no more to 
have equal validity with the laws of the kingdom; 
and the King, when he bccame of age, might 
indeed suspend the laws passed during his minority, 
but not abolish what had been already done in 
conformity with them. 

About the same time Cranmer published his 
Catechism, (*) and soon afterwards the Communion 
Book, as it was called, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. In the new Liturgy the invocation to the 
Virgin and the Saints were entirely omitted. Some 
other parts were altered, with more or less satis- 
faction to the public, but the most essential change 
was the substitution of the English for the Latin 
language. With these improventents, however, 
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many abuses were connected. Thus, under the 
pretext, for instance, of purifying the libraries of 
the Foundations and Universities of superstitious 
books, many were shamefully annihilated, or a 
particular desire was manifested for the silver 
clasps and ornaments. The payments for the 
election of Bishops which had been placed entirely 
in the hands of the King, were as great as they 
had ever been under the dominion of the Pope. 
With the difficulty of drawing an accurate line 
between the use and abuse of images, many were 
led to be guilty of great excesses in the destruction 
of them, and after they had obtained the upper 
hand, fell into violent disputes between themselves 
whether and in what manner tables should be 
placed instead of Altars. When the prescribed 
Homilies did not please the people, they made 
such a noise that nobody could understand a word: 
on the other hand, when the preacher did not like 
them, he read them in the most slovenlymanner. And 
yet, as the more simple divine service engaged the 
attention of the great mass of the people less than 
formerly, preaching became more important, and 
was almost the only object of lively and general 
interest. For these reasons unauthorised and in- 
competent persons were prohibited from preaching, 
and image-breaking and other acts of violence 
were punished. To the vehement censurers of pre- 
vailing abuses, it might certainly be answered, 
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that the Clergy had been formerly more ignorant 
and more indifferent to their profession; and the 
Catholics who, by their laws had burnt the Bible, 
nay, even the people, were more guilty than the 
present rulers, who punished the illegal destruction 
of pictures and images. 

After the removal of these and other objections 
and interruptions, the Protector was threatened 
with a greater danger. His brother, Lord Thomas 
Seymour, a man without principle and of unbridled 
ambition, married the Queen Dowager, which led 
to unpleasant collision with the wife of Somerset, 
and hoped at some future time to obtain the hand 
of the Princess Elizabeth. The Protector in vain 
represented to him the folly and danger of domestic 
contentions; several eminent persons in vain 
threatened him if he did not desist from his plans: 
he sought to make the King altogether dependent 
upon him; complained of Somerset’s administration ; 
tried to win over the nobles and the people by 
reprehensible means; caused false money to be 
coined, in order to promote his views; assembled 
troops; and proceeded so far, that when the two 
brothers could have maintained their ground by 
union alone, one must necessarily be sacrificed. (”’) 
On the 25th of February, 1549, Seymour was 
impeached, and, though not convicted of positive 
treason, was condemned to death, according to the 
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at that time. Many advised Somerset not to dig 
his own grave, but to pardon his brother; others, 
that he should keep in view only the public ad- 
vantage, and let the law take its course. This 
opinion was especially advocated by Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, a man of great talents, but greater 
vices, and who already projected to raise himself 
on the ruin of the two brothers. Seymour was 
executed on the 20th of March, 1549, and though 
few pitied him, yet many blamed Somerset for not 
having declined both to take any part in the trial 
and to confirm the sentence. 

Aftér this sanguinary interlude, attention was 
again turned to the affairs of the Church: the Latin 
mass and many holidays were abolished, the manner 
of consecrating priests was altered, and, in a word, 
every thing gradually done away with, that was 
considered an excrescence of the old doctrine, or a 
deviation from the gospel. But from the moment 
the Reformers had obtained this victory, they be- 
came themselves intolerant, and forgot that they 
were hereby giving their opponents a right to stig- 
matize all their attacks on the dominion of the 
Church as folly and rebellion. Thus, the Clergy, 
for the first refusal to accept the new liturgy, for- 
feited their revenues for one year; for the second 
refusal, they were deprived of their living and sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment; and for the 
third, to imprisonment for life. (*) Even the King, 
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though possessed of considerable abilities, and edu- 
cated with the greatest care, considered it as sinful 
to allow his sister Mary the free exercise of her re- 
ligion, for which reason she was on the point of 
leaving the kingdom,(*)—-nay, the ecclesiastical 
courts, even with the assent of the mild Cranmer, con- 
demned a woman to be burnt, because she denied 
that Christ, when in his mother’s womb, had taken 
flesh from Mary, or (as men more subtilely express 
it,) because she affirmed that the word had not be- 
come flesh through the carnal Mary, born in sin, but 
through the inner-man of Mary. The woman, when 
condemned, said bitterly to her judges that another 
had been condemned by them to death for a piece 
of bread, but she for a piece of flesh. (*) Edward, 
at first, justly refused to sign the sentence of death, 
but this refusal by no means proceeded from a 
more correct view of the injustice of such cruelties, 
but from the opinion, that if the woman died while 
she entertained this error, she would be eternally 
damned.(*’) 

In connection with all these religious changes, 
were many things which had, or assumed, a more 
worldly appearance: thus the hospitality and charity 
of the Monasteries were much missed, and it was 
affirmed that they had taken lower rents and af- 
forded a better market than the new masters. 
The latter, too, (because the breeding of sheep 
was more profitable to them,) converted much arable 
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land into pasture, discharged tenants and workmen, 
who, by the fall of the prices of silver and the de- 
preciation of the currency, were already reduced 
to great distress. (*) Somerset became odious to 
the nobility because he seriously examined into these 
evils, and protected the oppressed to the utmost of 
his power; however, the people, on their side, often 
went beyond due bounds, and broke out ito open 
insurrection from very different motives. Thus the 
mal-contents of Devonshire demanded, in arrogant 
terms, the restoration of many Church ceremonies, 
of the six articles, and of the communion in one 
kind; the celibacy of the Clergy, the destruction 
of the English bibles, the appointment of better 
Counsellors of the King, the abolition of the No- 
bility, and of many feudal services and burdens. 
An eye-witness states, that the causes and prctexts 
of the insurrection are uncertain, and different in 
every camp, as is generally the case of the senseless 
mob, who do not know their own minds. Some talk 
of enclosures and parks, others of religion, some 
wish to make booty, others to govern according 
to their pleasure; all finally hate the nobility whom 
they call their enemies. It was not, however, till 
after some sanguinary engagements, that peace and 
order were restored; but the great people, for the 
most part, found means to evade and defeat whole- 
some regulations respecting the conversion of arable 
land into pasture, and other evils that were com- 
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plained of. Many just reproaches were thrown 
upon the financial administration. Notwithstanding 
the sequestration of the estates of the Monasteries 
and enormously large receipts, yet so much had 
been given and squandered away, nay, the King 
was so repeatedly cheated and robbed by his first 
Barons, that he was forced to sell crown lands, and yet 
to borrow money at home and abroad, on the most 
ruinous terms, (even at fourteen per cent.) and often 
to receive goods instead of money. In this distress 
without regard to Cranmer’s opposition, the Churches 
were again plundered, and all the silver, vestments, 
ornaments, and other property, which it was found 
convenient to call superfluous, was taken away. 
Under such circumstances, Somerset was justly 
right in desiring to conclude peace with Scotland 
and France, and to restore Boulogne for a large sum; 
but this step, which was called unworthy, was made 
use of by his enemies as the groundwork of their 
plan for his ruin. The Nobles hated him as an 
upstart and friend of the people, and all the Catho- 
lics considered him as their most dangerous enemy. 
Some members of the Council who did not condi- 
tionally assent to his plans, complained of being 
unjustly disregarded; many found fault with the 
magnificence of his establishment, his excessive 
irritability, and that he had pulled down some 
Churches to make room for a palace. Lastly, 
Southampton and Warwick (the latter a son of 
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Dudley, the notorious Minister of Henry VII.,(*) 
and father of the Ear! of Leicester, so famous in the 
reign of Elizabeth,) were far superior to him in 
ability, dissimulation, and dexterity for the regular 
conduct of ahostile plan. Externally, says a contem- 
porary writer, Warwick appeared affable, gentle,com- 
municative; but in reality he was as restless, proud, 
and ambitious a man as ever was seen. In his 
household, and in every action, he displayed love of 
splendour and munificence; this, however, was not 
the natural result of a generous disposition; but he 
gave solely from interested motives, and only to 
those whose favour he wished to gain, because they 
could either injure or serve him. In his youth he 
was the most skilful in all the exercises, both on 
foot and horseback, fencing, wrestling, and archery. 
He had inspired the King with such an opinion of 
him, that the latter honoured him asif he had been 
the Earl’s subject, and did whatever he might 
desire.() 

Warwick, and his associates, now wrote to the 
City of London, that the King must be delivered 
out of the hands of Somerset, because he had ex- 
cited dissensions among the nobility, thrown the 
Government into confusion, promoted insurrection 
and treason, by carelessness or treachery occasioned 
the loss of several places on the Continent, had 
never listened to advice, depreciated the coin, la- 
vished treasures on the building of palaces, and in 
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every thing regarded only his own interests. Upon 
this, London deserted the Protector; and as the peo- 
ple in other places did not declare in his favour, 
he resigned the Regency, on the 14th of October, 
1549, rather than take any measures to excite a 
civil war. He was notwithstanding confined in the 
Tower, where he submissively made a confession of 
many errors, and only denied the accusation of 
wilful dereliction of duty. This great humility, 
which many called cowardice, saved indeed his life, 
but the Lords sentenced him to the loss of his 
offices and estates. After the fall of Somerset, 
the Catholics hoped to gain the upper hand, but 
Warwick, to whom all religious opinions were in- 
different, declared for the Protestants, because they 
were favoured by Edward, and he thus had an op- 
portunity of setting aside Southampton, who was a 
zealous Catholic. On the other hand he was so 
far from considering the humble Somerset as dan- 
gerous, that he not only set him at liberty on the 
6th of February, 1550, but even allowed him a seat 
in the Privy Council, and married his own son to 
his daughter, on the 3d of June, 1550. 

The Parliament not only declared itself satisfied 
with all these regulations, but even drew up all the 
laws that might appear necessary in consequence 
of the abolition of the ancient ecclesiastical laws, 
without reserving to itself any participation or con- 
firmation of them. 
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With respect to the foreign relations, Warwick and 
his party were now obliged to do what he had so 
severely censured in Somerset,—that is, to conclude 
in March, 1550, a peace with France and Scotland, 
by which Boulogne was abandoned by the English 
for the sum of 400,000 crowns. This not only placed 
the deposed Protector in a more favorable light, 
but gave him new courage and influence, for which 
reason, Warwick, who had in the meantime obtained 
the title of Duke of Northumberland, resolved upon 
his final ruin. On the 16th of October, 1551, he 
caused him and several of his friends to be im- 
peached and arrested, on the charge of having de- 
signed to excite insurrections and dethrone the 
King. These accusations, of which the latter, in 
particular, was absurd, because Somerset could have 
no influence except through Edward, proved to be 
wholly unfounded, and there appeared to be no- 
thing to his charge, except some complaints against 
the present Administration, and some expressions, 
uttered in the heat of passion, that Warwick and 
some of his adherents ought to be killed. For 
these expressions, twenty-seven Lords pronounced 
sentence of death upon Somerset; but it is true 
that all his enemies, even Warwick, were among 
his judges, and that he was not once confronted 
either with the accusers or witnesses.(“) © When 
on the scaffold, Somerset said, “I am innocent 
with respect to the King, and have to the best of 
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my ability promoted religion and justice; yet I 
submit to the sentence of the law, and I thank God 
that he has not called me away suddenly, but given 
me time and opportunity for repentance: I exhort 
all to be obedient to the Government, and I entreat 
pardon of all to whom I have done any wrong.” 
After he had uttered this and similar sentiments, in 
a noble and dignified manner he calmly received 
the fatal blow on the 22d of January, 1552. Four 
of his friends shared his fate at the same time, 
and his widow remained in confinement till the ac- 
cession of Mary: all the others were removed. 
Northumberland now stood and governed alone, 
but with his power, his vengeance, hatred, and dan- 
ger also increased. 

Having experienced much opposition from 
the Parliament, he was anxious to find the new 
one as compliant as possible. For this reason it 
was stated in the royal writs that only able men 
should be chosen, and particularly such as_ the 
Privy Council should recommend for their wisdom 
and knowledge. This direction, which at that time 
was not thought singular, was so strictly followed, 
that the new Parliament, for the most part, agreed 
to whatever Northumberland required, and even 
granted supplies, which at that time was the greatest 
proof of good will. The Parliament was in the 
mean time occupied about many trifling regulations, 
and passed laws on the prices of wine and wood; 
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the manufacture of hats and caps, the proper mode 
of stuffing feather beds and mattresses, the wearing 
of woollen clothing, &c. : 
On the other hand it was not consulted in craw 
ing up important directions which all the Clergy 
were compelled to adopt within six weeks, on pain of 
losing their places; and still less did Northumberland 
submit to them a plan which, as it was the most 
important, deserved their most serious consideration. 
King Edward, who is highly extolled by all the 
historians for his natural ability, activity, and 
disposition, and was carefully educated (®) by able 
masters, had unhappily so weak a constitution 
that a long life was not to be expected, and the 
question of the succession to the throne appeared 
of increased importance. According to the Will 
of Henry VIII. the persons to inherit were his 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth, then the descendants 
of his sister Mary, and then the next legal heirs. 
But Northumberland represented to the King that 
the illegitimate birth of his sisters, the religious in- 
tolerance of Mary, and the impossibility of excluding 
her, made it absolutely necessary and highly 
salutary to disinherit both Mary and Elizabeth. (®) 
But, supposing that this had been a correct view 
of the case, Mary Stuart, the grand-daughter of 
Margaret, the elder sister of Henry VIII. had 
undoubtedly the next claim, and not Jane Grey, 
the grand-daughter of the younger sister Mary. 
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The circumstance that the descendants of Margaret 
were passed over in Henry’s Will, but those of 
Mary (why and wherefore is not known) were 
expressly mentioned, was of no weight whatever 
when the Will was disregarded in its principal 
parts; and the objection founded on the hostility 
hitherto shewn by Scotland might be counter- 
balanced by the hope of future friendship, arising 
from the recognition of the natural rights of in- 
heritance. Notwithstanding this, Edward, on the 
llth of June, 1553, declared Jane, the daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk, the grand-daughter of Mary, (*) 
for his successor; and Northumberland, who had 
married his fourth son, Guildford Dudley, to her, 
thought himself already sure of the victory. But 
when the Lord Chief Justice of England, and the 
other Judges were consulted on the matter, they 
affirmed that the Princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, 
had been duly declared legitimate, and the King 
could not alter the order of succession to the 
throne without the consent of Parliament; that even 
the assent of the High Court of Justice, which was 
not entitled to give it, would, after Edward's 
death, be of no avail in opposition to a Parliament. 
But when the King persisted in his plan, and 
Northumberland employed arguments, promises, 
flattery, and threats, all the Judges, except one, 
named Hale, and the members of the Privy Council, 
were prevailed upon to change their opinion. 
VOL. I. G 
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Cranmer, alone, did not yield till after long hesita- 
tion, and less to the solicitations of the King, than 
to the assertion, that lawyers alone were properly 
qualified to answer this question, which they had 
already decided in the affirmative. 

Such was the state of affairs when King Edward 
died of pulmonary consumption on the 6th of 
July, 1553. After the consent of so many eminent 
members of the superior nobility, and in reliance 
on his immensely rich and numerous adherents, 
Northumberland entertained no doubt of the 
success of his plans; and yet he had only taken 
half measures, nay, neglected the main point in 
not getting the Princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, 
into his power. Besides this, a great part of the 
people had always considered Henry’s marriage 
with Catharine as legal, or at least looked upon all 
preceding doubts as removed, by the late decisions 
of Parliament. Added to this, the Dudleys were 
hated, the directions and the descendants of King 
Henry were respected, and civil disturbances ap- 
prehended. But no one was more surprised than 
Jane Grey herself, when her father and her father- 
in-law informed her of the measures which had 
hitherto been kept secret, and saluted her as 
Queen. Jane was. sixteen, in the flower of her 
youth; she was equally beautiful, sensible, and 
amiable; unaffected in her manners, and so highly 
accomplished, that she read Plato in the original 
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language. Jane, we are told,(™) replied to the 
unexpected proposal, “That Mary had the better 
right, that to usurp a throne was the greatest crime, 
that she was in no way inclined to place herself in 
so dangerous a situation.” It was not till her 
parents and relations, (for Jane had been educated 
with great strictness,) importuned her, and the 
Judges declared that she was entitled, nay bound 
to ascend the throne, that she yielded; on the 9th 
of July the body-guard and civil officers took the 
oath to her; on the 10th, the tower was taken 
possession of in her name; and her right, as 
well as Mary’s incapacity, publicly explained and 
declared. 

The people shewed no signs either of approbation 
or displeasure, but that Northumberland caused a 
man who objected, to be put in the pillory and 
have his ears cut off was a greater error, as the 
success of the whole plan depended in a great 
measure on the favorable disposition of the people, 
and this again on the mildness and condescension 
of the new rulers. 

It soon appeared also, that representations of the 
dangers which would accrue to religion and the 
state from Mary’s ascending the throne, could not 
overcome the arguments of positive right; nay, as 
soon as she had. promised to the inhabitants of 
Suffolk that she would make no change in the 
existing constitution of the church, they were 
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the first to take her part, and even the Princess 
Elizabeth set her friends to work for her. 

On the 9th of July, three days after the death of 
Edward, Mary wrote to the members of the Privy 
Council, that the throne belonged to her by birth, 
inheritance, the decision of Parliament, and the 
Will of her father: to which they stated in reply, 
“That her claims were opposed by the invalid 
marriage of her mother, custom, the will of Edward, 
and the general voice of the people. The Imperial 
Ambassador at the same time received directions 
to keep quict, and not to meddle in public affairs. 
But the matter was not to be settled by corre- 
spondence of this nature, and Northumberland, 
who was now believed by many to have poisoned 
the King, was obliged to march against the 
partisans of Mary. Before, however, he was in a 
state to attack the superior forces of his enemy, 
he was not only abandoned by London during his 
absence, but the Privy Council, chiefly at the in- 
stigation of the Earl of Arundel, went over to Mary 
and summoned Jane to resign the crown.(®) She 
obeyed without the slightest hesitation, and on the 
following day, the 20th of July, Northumberland 
himself proclaimed Mary at Cambridge. Without 
regard to this forced repentance, both he and 
Jane, with several others, were arrested. So rapid 
was the change of circumstances that, on the 29th 
of July, people were already standing in the pillory 
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in London, who had spoken against Mary; and, on 
the 3d of August, the Queen made her entry into 
the City, while the Catholics, animated with new 
hopes, called her the mirror of all virtues, the 
Virgin Mary, the most blessed Virgin. 

Soon afterwards, Northumberland, with his son 
and some of his most distinguished adherents, were 
brought to trial. Failing in the attempt to excuse 
himself with the general term of the resolution 
respecting the succession to the throne, and to 
exclude from the jury those who had shared in his 
crime, this man, otherwise so proud, condescended to 
the most humble entreaties for pardon. But these 
were as unavailing as his declaration in favour of 
the Catholic religion. On the 22d of August, 
1553, he was executed with his eldest son and 
four of his friends, unpitied by any. Northumber- 
land, previous to his death, declared that he had 
favoured the new doctrine, not from internal 
conviction, but to gain the Court and the people; 
that no crime weighed so heavy on his conscience 
as his cabals against Somerset; that he had been 
the most ambitious and crafty of men; that the sole 
object of all his actions had been to raise himself, 
and ruin his enemies. 

_ Jane was now also condemned to death, and 
that by the very men who, only a short time 
before, had misled the innocent victim, and sworn 
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assume an appearance of clemency, respited her, 
but kept both her and her husband under very 
rigorous custody, and soon displayed, in other 
things, her natural character. 

The youth of Mary had been joyless, and she 
hated her : father, who was probably deterred 
only by Cranmer’s intercession from having her 
executed.(”) Such severe necessity and danger 
had confirmed her in austere Catholic opinions, and 
we should readily honour her own conviction, had 
she not endeavoured to force it upon others; and in 
doing so outstepped all the bounds of moderation, 
wisdom, and justice. Charles V. whom she con- 
sulted in affairs of importance, was of a different 
opinion. He wrote to her, advising, that if her 
subjects would not place her upon the throne, 
except on the condition that she should not make 
any changes in the established religion, she should 
consent; but that if they imposed no conditions, 
she must proceed in every thing with the utmost 
prudence, punish only her principal opponents, 
and allay the apprehensions of the rest.(®) In her 
narrow-minded zeal, she replied, “God, who has 
hitherto protected me in my misfortunes, is my 
confidence. I will not shew him my gratitude 
tardily and in secret, but immediately and openly.” 
Perhaps, however, it was owing to this advice of 
Charles that a public declaration was issued on the 
18th of August: “ That the Queen would constrain 
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nobody in religious matters, but every one was 
directed to refram from the offensive expressions 
of papist and heretic.” ‘With all this appearance 
of clemency, there were various indications of 
future changes: thus the printing, even of poems 
and ballads, was subject to a most rigorous censor- 
ship; all persons were prohibited from speaking 
against the Queen and her council, because all 
they did was for the honour of God and the welfare 
of the souls of her subjects. The release of 
Gardiner, Dunstal, Bonner, and other Catholic bi- 
shops and ecclesiastics from prison, where they were 
confined for their opinions, was just; that they were 
restored to their bishoprics may be excused; but 
when, under the pretext of preventing disputes, all 
preaching, without the royal licence, was forbidden, 
and this was granted only to those that held the 
Romish opinions; when the general pardon, pro- 
nounced on the day of the coronation, the Ist of 
October, contained so many restrictions and ex- 
ceptions that no offender found any security in it, 
alarm was excited, and the inhabitants of Suffolk, 
to whom the Queen in a great measure owed her 
elevation, reminded her, though without effect, of 
the promise she had given them to govern 
with clemency, and to maintain the Protestant 
religion. 

A more powerful opposition ought to have been 
expected or feared from Parliament;—but had not 
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both Houses, since the time of Henry VIII., been 
always ready, without any will or character of their 
own, to confirm even measures directly contrary to 
each other, when proposed to them by the Sovereign 
or Government of the day? Thus, upon this occa- 
sion also, the Parliament, out of conviction, fear, 
fickleness, or indecision, shewed itself so obsequious, 
that the Court ventured, on the 5thof October, 1553, 
to open it with a solemn mass. The marriage of 
Catharine and Henry was, first of all, declared legal, 
and Mary’s right to the throne acknowledged; on 
the other hand, many blamed her for treating her 
sister Elizabeth (unmindful of the support she had 
given her,) as of inferior birth, and assigning her a 
rank below that of Countesses. Hereupon the Par- 
liament proceeded to examine many laws of Henry 
VIII. stigmatized them as being written, like those of 
Draco, with blood, and excited in the shortsighted a 
hope that a very mild Government would succeed. 
But in the end only those ordinances were abolished 
which punished connections with Rome, and the like; 
and the discretion which was now, In many instances, 
given to the judges, had even worse consequences 
than the previous literal application of the law. 
In a second Session, (from the 24th of October to 
the 6th of December,) the Parliament proceeded 
much more rapidly, and abolished at once almost all 
the statutes of Edward VI. on religionand the Church; 
as well as those relating to the sacrament, the li- 
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turgy, the celibacy of the clergy, election of bishops, 
consecration, images, fasts, festivals, &c. 

_ Notwithstanding this great subserviency of the 
Parliament, Mary dissolved it because it did not 
manifest the same unconditional obedience with re- 
gard to her marriage concerns. Upon this she 
ordered, by her own authority, that divine service 
should not be performed in the English language; 
that no married clergyman should perform any ec- 
clesiastical functions, and that every church should 
provide the articles requisite in the performance of 
mass. Several thousand married clergymen were 
now expelled with their wives and children, which 
appears the more unjust, as many of their adversaries, 
—for instance, Gardiner and Bonner,—by no means 
conscientiously kept their vows of chastity. Many 
of these unfortunate individuals left the kingdom, 
but as they did not entirely agree with Luther's 
opinion on the Lord’s Supper, they were treated in 
Denmark, and on the coast of Saxony, as heretics, 
whom it was proper to abandon to extreme 
misery rather than admit their poison into the pure 
countries.(®) 

All the doctrines of the old Church were now 
defended in England with the greatest vehemence, 
and it was affirmed, for instance, that the reading 
of the bible was in the highest degree pernicious, 
the English translation damnable, &c. 

Archbishop Cranmer, far from meanly giving up 
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his work, or seeking safety in flight, as some of his 
friends advised, openly spoke and wrote against all 
these retrogade proceedings, but was for so doing, 
thrown into prison, and the management of affairs 
given to his opponent Gardiner: but the latter was 
prudent enough to see that it was easier to force 
upon the people some subtle doctrines than to accus- 
tom them again to the Papal power, or to effect the 
restoration of the Church lands. Even Mary herself 
confessed in a letter, that the abolition of the eccle- 
siastical laws of Edward, had not been accomplished 
without a severe struggle and cqntest, and only by 
the greatest exertions of the faithful; nay, Pope 
Julius III. said, Mary is a woman, her power is not 
secure, and the zeal of her adversaries is great;— 
therefore it is advisable by no means to pro- 
ceed with precipitation, but to act with prudence. 
However, the Pope, conformably to the wishes of 
Mary, appomted Cardinal Pole for his plenipo- 
tentiary; but he was detained under various pre- 
tences, and almost by violence, in the Netherlands. 
ForGardiner, perhaps fearing his influence, had writ- 
ten to the Emperor, that the people were byno means 
sufficiently prepared to receive a Papal Legate, and 
and Pole, like Mary, would desire to change all 
matters relative to religion at once, and thereby 
spoil all! Charles V. not only participated in this 
conviction, but feared also that Pole might oppose 
the plan of marrying Mary to Philip II., or perhaps 
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even think of renouncing the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and marrying the Queen himself. 

Some persons had wished she might marry the 
Earl of Devonshire, the grandson of a daughter of 
Edward 1V., but he was imprudent and licentious, 
and Mary too thought that a marriage with one of 
her subjects could neither do her honour, nor add 
to her reputation. Besides this, Charles V. to whom 
Mary had, from the beginning, secretly left the de- 
cision respecting her marriage, had very different 
plans. His Ambassadors therefore negociated du- 
ring the night with the Queen, without the know- 
ledge of her Counsellors, and, by their very able 
conduct, at length led her eagerly to enter into the 
secret wishes of the Emperor, and almost to express 
them first herself: nay, she was so impatient, that 
on the 30th of October, 1553, she sent for Charles’s 
Ambassador during the night, and solemnly gave 
him her promise for Philip II., before any public 
negociation had taken place on the subject.(”) 
But scarcely was the news of this plan published, 
when manifold objections to it arose. Philip, it was 
alleged, was proud, impetuous, superstitious, hated 
even in his hereditary dominions, and would at- 
tempt to introduce Spanish and Italian slavery 
into England; the marriage seemed equally liable 
to objections if it were concluded with or without 
the permission of the Pope, and it might lead to 
great differences with France. These well-founded 
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or exaggerated apprehensions were to be removed, 
such was the wish of the Emperor himself, by a 
marriage contract, the terms of which appeared ex- 
tremely reasonable. But the more he and Philip 
granted, the less, m the opinion of those who were 
indisposed to the plan, did they intend to keep.— 
The marriage contract declared; the Government 
remains in the hands of the Queen, she decides 
with respect to offices, lands, revenues, &c.; no 
change shall be made in the laws, no foreigners 
hold any office, and no foreign language be em- 
ployed in public transactions. The Queen is not 
to leave the kingdom without her free will, her 
children not to leave it without the consent of the 
nobility. They are to inherit Burgundy and the 
Netherlands,—nay, in case Prince Charles should 
die, the whole Spanish Monarchy. 

Meantime discontent at ecclesiastical matters, and 
the Spanish marriage, rose so high that many con- 
sidered it as their duty openly to oppose the Govern- 
ment. Disturbances arising from this circumstance 
were not suppressed without bloodshed, and, from 
the cruel temper of the Queen, gave occasion to 
numerous executions. Thus, on the 14th and 15th 
of February, 1554, fifty persons were hung, in 
London alone, on twenty gallows; and on the 12th, 
Jane Grey, her husband, and the Duke of Suffolk, 
were executed. At all events, the Lady Jane had 
not the slightest share in the late insurrection ;— 
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she suffered death in the Tower, that public sym- 
pathy might not be excited,—and bore her fate 
with the greatest resolution, declaring on the scaf- 
fold, that she was guilty for not having more strenu- 
ously opposed her elevation, and having thereby 
troubled public tranquillity and order. 

The Queen was very desirous to involve her 
sister Elizabeth, whose brilliant qualities began to 
attract all eyes,(”) in the same ruin. She also, 
already indicated Mary Stuart as her legal successor. 
On the 15th of March, 1554, Elizabeth was arrested, 
and so rigorously treated in the Tower, that she 
was not even permitted to walk out into the open 
air. She was convinced that she should be executed, 
but the strictest investigation proved that many of 
her adherents had indeed known of the troubles, 
and had thought of placing her upon the throne, but 
that Elizabeth, as she herself also positively affirmed, 
had never participated in such a plan. Even Bishop 
Gardiner, though at first the most zealous accuser 
of Elizabeth, is said to have finally declared, that 
there was no reason to condemn her.(”) Philip, and 
the Spaniards, affirmed the same, partly from a 
sense of justice, partly for fear of insurrections, and 
partly because they apprehended that Mary Stuart | 
might one day become Queen of France, Scotland, 
and England. On the 19th of May, 1554, Elizabeth 
was set at liberty, but still kept under strict super- 
intendence; a plan to send her to Brussels, or to 
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marry her in Savoy, was not executed, in conse- 
quence of her firm resistance. 

The new Parliament, which sat from the 2d of 
April to the 5th of May, 1554, did indeed assent to 
the marriage contract, but at the same time came 
to various resolutions, to prevent the influence of 
Philip. A motion to grant to the Queen the right 
of determining the succession, was negatived, from 
fear of the Spanish dominion and of the exclusion of 
Elizabeth; nor were laws proposed against the pre- 
tended heretics agreed to; whereupon Mary dismissed 
the Parliament in high displeasure. The plan for 
the Queen's Spanish marriage caused such a general 
excitement, that even schoolboys divided into par- 
ties and fought, and, in their anger, hung the boy 
who had personated King Philip, so that it was 
with great difficulty that he was cut down and re- 
stored to life. Mary, on the other hand, desired to 
see her bridegroom with an eagerness that amounted 
to silliness, and mingled with fear that the affiance 
might no more end in a marriage than nine others 
had done before, or that Philip, a young man of 
twenty-seven, might not thmk her, who was thirty- 
eight, either handsome or amiable, and in fact she 
was neither. Mary also declared, when she was 
married to Count Egmont, as proxy for Philip, that 
she eentracted this marriage for the honour and 
advantage of her kingdom, and Gardiner made a 
speech to the Parliament, arguing that if the meanest 
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woman was free to choose a husband, such right 
belonged still more to a queen. At length, on the 
20th of July, 1554, Philip landed in England, 
with Counts Egmont, Horn, Bergen, and many 
Spanish Grandees, and was married by Gardiner to 
the Queen on the 25th, St. James’s day. Her affec- 
tion for him did not diminish, though he by no 
means returned it; but the English disliked his 
proud, formal and reserved manners, and his igno- 
rance of their language. 

Now that the marriage had been effected, and 
the Emperor was convinced that Pole had never 
been adyerse to his views, the latter came to 
England in September, 1554, as Papal Plenipo- 
tentiary, and a Parliament was summoned whose 
pliability was the more to be depended upon, be- 
cause the greatest pains had been taken to influence 
the elections, &c. Philip purposely shewed himself 
generous on all occasions, and used his influence 
for the release of prisoners of rank, especially of 
Elizabeth: yet the Parliament would not consent to 
the coronation of Philip, and still less grant money . 
to support the Emperor against France. With re- 
spect to the affairs of the Church, it was more 
ready to comply. While the zealous Catholics _ 
urged the unconditional restoration of the old state 
of things, the Clergy themselves declared that, if 
they would not have the whole plan fail, the resto- 
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ration of the Church lands must be renounced, and 
they must only seek to regain the establishment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction and of the Papal au- 
thority. This annunciation certainly displeased the 
Roman Court, yet it thought that, as Church pro- 
perty might be alienated for the redemption of 
prisoners, much more could be done for that of 
a whole kingdom. On the 24th September, 1554, 
Gardiner, as Chancellor, made a speech in Parlia- 
ment, detailing at length, what had already been 
done, what was intended, and how eagerly all 
longed to be received into the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church. To this Pole replied in a suitable 
speech, produced his full powers, released all (while 
they fell on their knees,) from the excommunication, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and received them into the pale of the Holy 
Church. So great was the interest and the emotion 
of their minds, that many wept, embraced, and 
congratulated each other, and exclaimed,—*This 
day we are born again!” Hereupon a solemn Te 
» Deum was chanted in the Royal Chapel, and, on 
the following day, deputies from the city of London . 
paid their respects to the Cardinal. Other deputies 
from the clergy, the nobility, and the people, hast- 
ened to Rome; and on the 25th of January, 1555, 
(the year in which the religious peace of Germany 
was concluded,) 80 bishops, 160 priests, and an 
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innumerable multitude of people, with 90 crosses, 
made a solemn procession, in gratitude for the res- 
toration of the ancicnt Church. 

We cannot but be astonished at the facility and 
the levity with which, during this period, changes 
of religion, in totally opposite directions, were effected 
in England; for, if we excuse the House of Commons, 
because the Court had very great influence in the 
elections, yet the Lords cannot possibly have so 
often and so quickly changed their sentiments. Yet 
at the bottom there was certainly a more persevering 
spirit, and a regular development concealed, which 
those who were in power ought to have perceived 
and attended to; but, rendered arrogant by the new 
victory, they forgot all prudence and moderation. 
The Pope therefore demanded the restoration of all 
the Church property, and declared that the illegal 
possessors only suffered the loss which thcy well 
merited. The Queen, without any regard to re- 
monstrances, seconded his views, and when not a 
few members of the Lower House, despairing of 
public affairs, entirely withdrew, this did not induce ~ 
the over-zealous to take warning, but increased their 
temcrity. 

Pole, and all the less eager, maintained that vio- 
Jent measures, independently of all injustice, had 
never produced the desired effect. The Emperor 
again recommended to proceed with clemency and 
caution, for he himsclf had been unfortunate in the 
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use of harsh measures; however, Gardiner, Bonner, 
and others triumphed, whose blind zeal was more 
consonant to the sentiments of Mary and Philip. 
They represented that tolerance led to indifference, 
and that improvements in doctrine, discipline, and 
constitution, advantageous as they might otherwise 
be, were now not to be thought of, because this 
would only confirm the complaints of the reformed, 
and furnish them with new pretexts. The recon- 
ciliation of both parties was not to be thought of— 
one must prevail,—and it was the duty of the Prince 
to exterminate the existing poison; punishments had 
more effect than arguments, and if the Bishops 
and Clergy were treated with rigour, the people, 
deprived of their leaders, would soon come back 
into the right way. 

Conformably with these views, the persecution 
now began; and this, not to punish the violation of 
positive laws, and still less the commission of actual 
crimes, but to compel an assent to artificial views 
and human doctrines: above all things, every doubt 
of the real presence was considered as a crime 
worthy of death at the stake. The accused were 
buried in dreadful, gloomy dungeons, without wri- 
ting materials, books, or other consolation. They 
were tortured and chained in various ways; by the 
neck, the hands or feet, or crosswise, with the right 
hand to the. left foot, and the left hand to the right 
foot. Many judges laid all kinds of snares for 
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them, took real pains to find them guilty, and de- 
manded the most positive acknowledgment of prin- 
ciples not agreeing with each other. Those who 
would not subscribe to certain conditions, that were 
laid before them, were condemned at once; jury- 
men, who did not decide as was wished, were 1m- 
prisoned and fined. In this distress the imprisoned 
innovators presented to the King, the Queen, and 
the two Houses of Parliament, a representation, in 
which they said, among other things: “Under 
two reigns the religious system had been esta- 
blished, after the most careful examination, and 
adopted by all learned and eminent men; a rapid 
change in it is, therefore, an imsult to two noble- 
minded Kings, and brings men’s consciences into 
danger. Lastly, the manner is least of all to be 
justified in which Clergymen, who lived and taught 
according to the laws of the kingdom and of the 
Church, are tormented, plundered, expelled, nay, 
treated worse than they had ever been by Turks 
and heathens :—-we have been imprisoned for sixteen 
months without being heard, though the express 
letter of the law is in our favour, and our adver- 
saries are the false prophets of Pharoah. We 
therefore demand permission to defend our doc- 
trine, and to be treated according to the English 


Law.” 
In a publication that appeared about the same 


time, it was said, “Gardiner and Bonner,—the first 
H 2 
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of whom formerly wrote a book on True Obedience, 
against the Papal authority, to which the latter 
wrote the Preface, who had both subscribed Henry 
VIII.’s two books of Christian instruction, who had 
solemnly taken an oath to him, as supreme head of 
the Church, and were so long enemies to the 
Queen, have changed their opinion, merely from 
worldly motives. Christianity is tolerated even 
among the Turks, and the Jews are every where 
treated more mildly than we are; but, in the other 
world, Kings will be called to account for thus 
sacrificing the blood of their innocent subjects to 
wolves.” All these remonstrances and arguments, 
however, made no impression; nay, the persecutors 
brought forward new complaints, that some of the 
ill-treated plundered innovators, condemned to be 
burnt, had expressed themselves with harshness 
and violence respecting them. It was to be la- 
mented that many of the reformed, even in the 
prisons, most violently disputed with each other 
about free will, predestination, the dress of the 
clergy, &c. Most of them, however, afterwards 
endured the most painful death for their opinions 
with such calm resignation and firm resolution 
that for fear their fate should excite too great pity, 
they were forbidden to speak, and no spectators 
were allowed to be present at the burning of the 
victims. When Gardiner saw that not merely the 
leaders were punished, but that one execution 
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followed another, and that the zeal and courage of 
the Protestants increased, he declared that his plan 
for the extermination of the heretics was imprac- 
ticable, and declined taking any further part. He 
died the same year, November 12, 1555. The 
persecutions afterwards continued, under the di- 
rection of the cruel Bonner, Bishop of London, and 
yet even this bloodthirsty man was reprimanded 
by Philip and Mary for his moderation, and while 
he caused people to be tortured and burnt, he 
published model Sermons; among which was one, 
“On Christian Charity and Mildness, and how 
dangerous it is to neglect them!!’(”) Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester, though he had formerly 
defended Mary’s right against Jane Grey, was 
bound to a pile of damp wood. The wind blew 
from him, and one hand was burnt and dropped 
off, yct he bore firmly the long and dreadful torture. 
About the same time the dead bodies of the Pro- 
testant divines, Bucer and Fagius, and the wife of 
Peter Martyr, were dug up and ordered to be 
burnt. In Guernsey, a pregnant woman was 
brought to the stake, and in her terror gave birth 
to a child, which a compassionate spectator at- 
tempted to save; but others snatched up the infant 
and threw it into the flames, with the assent of the 
officers; for it was already infected with the poison 
of heresy and ought to perish! Thus, by religious 
persecution, man sinks in wickedness lower than 
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the spirits of hell, and in stupidity below the brute 
beast. () : 

Of all the heads of the Protestant Church, 
Cranmer alone had hitherto been spared, not out 
of gratitude because he had formerly saved Mary 
from the persecution of her father, but because it 
was hoped that he might be induced to recant and 
to disgrace himself, in addition to the punishment 
pronounced upon him. By entreaties, arguments, 
representations, hopes of pardon, and restoration to 
his office, the old man, now sixty-seven years of 
age, was induced to write or to subscribe succes- 
sively six declarations, because the first did not 
give satisfaction, which did not contain indeed a 
full acceptance of all the poimts of the Romish 
doctrine; but, however, acknowledged the real 
presence and the papal supremacy, and expressed 
repentance for his errors and his conduct.(”) 
Besides this, a speech was prescribed to him, in 
which he was publicly to relate the course of the 
affair, and to declare himself guilty. Great was 
the joy of the Clergy and the Monks, when they 
had, as they imagined, irretrievably ruined, in the 
eyes of all his admirers, a man so _ generally 
respected and beloved for his talents, his learning, 
his probity, and many other virtues. This mali- 
cious joy was accompanied by no compassion; on 
the contrary, they purposely deceived the unfor- 
tunatc man, and held out hopes of pardon, though 
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“it was fully resolved that he should be burnt. On 
the 24th of February, 1556, Philip and Mary gave 
orders to this effect, referring to a decision of Pope 
Paul IV. which condemned him as a heretic, with- 
out regard to an appeal to a general council. The 
prisoner was brought to the Church, where a Dr. 
Cole preached to the effect “That repentance does 
not avert all punishment, as examples in the Bible 
proved; that Cranmer had done the Church and 
the Roman Catholics so much mischief, that he 
must fall a victim; their Majesties had, besides, 
other good reasons for burning him.” At the 
conclusion of this Sermon, Cranmer was to deliver 
the speech which had been prescribed to him. 
Instead of this he began with a mild, Christian 
introduction, and then, to the great surprise of the 
Catholics, loudly accused himself of having in a 
moment of weakness, and from fear of death, 
sacrificed the truth, and subscribed the recantation. 
The reproaches of the Catholics that this going 
back was a proof of new falsehood, and a violation 
of his word, could not move him. On the 21st of 
March, 1556, when he had mounted the funeral 
pile, he put the right hand which had signed the 
recantation first into the fire, and died with the. 
greatest firmness. The speech which Cranmer 
had really held was not printed, but by Bonner’s 
advice that which had been prescribed him; but 
nobody was deceived by this falsehood. 
6 
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The number of persons burnt for their religion 
under Mary’s reign is not accurately. ascertained; 
but one statement makes it amount to 4 bishops, 20 
clergymen, 8 noblemen, 84 citizens and merchants, 
100 country people and servants, 55 women and 4 
children.() Pole who had succeeded Cranmer and 
recommended milder proceedings, so offended by 
this and other reasons the over-zealous Pope, Paul 
IV., that he was only induced by the urgent repre- 
sentations of the Queen to confide to him the lega- 
tion, of which he had already been deprived. 

But when the superior as well as the imferior 
courts became daily more averse to be any longer 
the instruments of such crueltics, extraordinary 
commissioners were appointed, who proceeded in 
the manner of the inquisition, extended their enqui- 
ries to almost all subjects, punished trifles in the 
severest manner, and when religious pretexts were 
not sufficient, added accusations of civil offences, 
and even caused distinguished men to be scized in 
the night, and brought disguised to the Tower. 
King Philip was considered as the chief author of 
all these evils, but probably without reason: for 
even if we do not take into the account that he left 
England in September, 1555, and only came back 
from March to July, 1557, he would not have been 
able to do any thing, either when present or absent, 
if the Queen’s way of thinking had not entirely 
agreed with his own. In hopes of obtaining the 
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favour of this cold husband, she declared war 
against France, without any sufficient reason, on 
the 28th of May, 1557; and without regard to the 
objections of the Parliament, extorted large sums, 
especially by the most arbitrary taxes on trade. 
Philip’s victory at St. Quentin, (10th of August, 
1557,) gained him more honour than permanent ad- 
vantage; and on the other hand, Calais, which 
Mary had not properly garrisoned and fortified, was _ 
taken on the 8th of January, 1558, by Francis, Duke 
of Guise. Grief at this loss, the absence of her 
husband, fear for the future fate of the catholic re- 
ligion, and dissatisfaction with herself and her sub- 
jects, so injured Mary’s weak constitution, that she 
died on the 17th of November, 1558, in the forty- 
third year of her age. The purity of her personal 
conduct, her attachment to her husband, and a 
certain energy and firmness of character, which all 
the Tudors possessed, deserve to be mentioned with 
praise,(”) but her blameable qualities far outweighed 
them, namely, obstinacy, cruclty, superstition, and 
tyranny, and all this combined with limited intel- 
lectual faculties, or proceeding from them. Yet 
her funeral sermon said, that she was too good for 
this world, that she had exercised a special mildness 
and clemency to offenders, had purified the kingdom, 
which had been poisoned by heresies, &c.! 

On the same day as Mary, dicd Cardinal Pole, 
fifty-nine years of age, not indeed wholly free from 
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the censurable intolerance of those times, but 
milder than many, disinterested, a friend of the 
sciences, and blameless in respect to his morals 
and course of life. 

After the lapse of half a century, in which 
despotism and obstinacy, weakness and tyranny, 
alternated, and crossed each other in a manner that 
disgusts the mind of the observer, where no positive 
object was attained either in the Church or State, 
the reign of Elizabeth now succeeds, a bright 
contrast to mark that which preceded and followed 
it. Regularity and order return, an admirable 
understanding is manifested in every thing, and 
even the shadows, which as in all human affairs 
are not wholly wanting, lose a great part of their 
darkness, when we compare them with contem- 
porary events, the coldblooded cruelty of Philip, 
the oppressed Netherlands, the French civil wars, 
and the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. (”) 
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(J) Page 8. For an account of the incredibly numerous 
retinue of Henry VIII. in his interview with Francis I. (above 
5000 persons,) see Raumer’s Briefe aus Paris, zur Erlduterung 
der Geschichte des 16 & 17 Jahrhunderts, vol. II. p. 498. 

(2) Page 8. Among the articles composing the marriage 
portion of the Princess Mary, were gold and silver images of St. 
George, St. Edward, St. Thomas a Becket, St. Catharine, &c. 

(3) Page 10. Henry was well aware of these pensions, nor 
did Wolsey suffer himself to be bribed by them, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, to act contrary to his conviction. 
Galt's Life of Wolsey, App. p. 19. 

(4) Page 11. Atthe interview of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
Wolsey had with him 72 noblemen and chaplains; 238 other 
servants, and 150 horses. 

(5) Page 13. It wasa strange recommendation of the book, 
that ten years’ indulgence was promised to the readers of it. 
Nares’s Mem. of Burghley, vol. I., p. 24. It is probable 
that other persons, besides Henry, were concerned in the compo- 
sition of the work. Soame’s History of the Reformation, vol, 
I. p. 171. 

(6) Page 14. Hall, p. 623. 

(7) Page 14. Before the election of Adrian, Wolsey had 
nine, twelve, and once even nineteen votes. Fiddes, p. 282. 

(8) Page 15. Turner, Henry VIII., vol. I. p.24. At one 
time Wolsey thought of marrying Henry to Renate, sister to the 
Queen of France. At all events it was agreeable to the French, 
if Henry quarreled with the Empcror. Soamec, I. p. 180. Re- 
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specting Catharine’s cloister-like mode of life, see Ribadeneira 
Scisma d’Inglaterra, p. 21. 

(9) Page 18. Castlenau. Mem. p.70. Soame, vol. 1. p. 207, 
relates how Wolsey’s letters were stolen at Rome and sent to 
the King. 

(10) Page 21. Mezeray Abrégé de l’Histoire de France, 
vol. IV. p. 120. Henry and Charles V. paid for books and 
opinions for and against the divorce. Burnet, vol. 1. pp.47—54. 
Lingard’s Hist. of England, vol. I. p. 227.  Zwingli was in 
favour of it. The Lutherans did not declare so decidedly, and 
did not all agree. | 

(11) Page 21. Burnet, vol. I. p. 54. Strype, vol. I. p. 222. 
The English Universities made more difficulties before they 
declared against the marriage. 

(12) Page 23. Instead of the ancient respect, says an old 
MS., which was entertained for the Pope and the Papal Chair, 
no masquerade or other similar amusement was seen in which 
some person was not led about dressed like the Pope or a 
Cardinal. Even the women continually ridiculed the Pope, 
and thought they could not put a grosser insult upon anybody 
than by calling him a Priest of the Pope, or a Papist. MSS. 
de St. Germain des Prés, vol. DCCXL. 

(13) Page 24. Those who were branded were not permitted 
to hide the mark or to let their beards grow. And those who 
were accused as Lollards, besides being compelled to abjura- 
tion, were forced, on pain of death, always to wear a particular 
badge; namely, a faggot wrought in thread, or painted on 
their left sleeve, though they were almost universally avoided 
on that account, and nobody would give them employment. 
Soame, vol. I., p. 859. 

(14) Page 26. He was first strangled in 1536, at Wilvorden, 
and then burnt. Brandt. Reform. des Pays Bas., vol. I. p. 55. 

(15) Page 23. Collier, vol. II. Doc. p.17. Foz, vol. I. 
p. 329. The word preemunire comes from the beginning of 
the legal formula preemunire facias, where praemunire means 
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the same thing as premonire. In the sixteenth year of the 
reign of Richard II. the fundamental law on this subject was 
passed to the following effect. ‘‘ Everybody who obtains from 
Rome, Bulls, Laws, Anathemas, &c., which too nearly affect 
the King and the rights of the kingdom, loses the protection of 
the laws; is deprived of his property; and liable to corporal 
punishment.” In the sequel, many other offences were subjected 
to the penalty of preemunire; for instance, refusing to take the 
oath of supremacy, supporting the priests and Catholic clergy, 
&c. Blackstone, vol. lV. chap. viii. 

(16) Page 31. Ecclesia singularem protectorem, unicum et 
supremum Dominum, et quantum per Christi legem licet, 
etiam supremum caput ipsius Majestatem recognoscimus. 
Collier, vol. Il. pp. 61—63. But even this form gave up 
almost everything, as the explanation was in the hands of him 
who had arbitrary power. 

(16) Page 34. Burnet, vol. I., p. 100. Many persons 
who opposed the innovations, especially Carthusians, were 
burnt this year. Soame, vol. I., p. 30. 

(17) Page 37. A union with the German Protestants was 
not effected for several reasons, and especially because Henry 
was more disposed to dictate than to yield. Lingard, vol. VI., 
p. 353. 

(18) Page 39. Pole said, ‘“‘That the King acted worse than 
Dathan and Abiram, and that his partisans resembled the band 
of Korah; that the execution of the Carthusians was an action 
worthy of Cerberus or of the devil; that God had allowed the 
latter to possess the King, in order to extinguish the last spark 
of virtue and justice,” &c. The English Protestants refuted 
this pamphlet; it was certainly not calculated to induce the 
King to change his opinion. Soame, vol. II., pp. 186—189. 
In the sequel, Pole engaged in plots against the King, for 
which those who took part in them, especially his relations, 
suffered. J0., p. 341. 

(19) Page 40. She died on the 7th of January, 1536, and 
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Henry was so cruel as not to allow her to have an interview 
with her daughter. 

(20) Page 40. When zealous Protestants alleged that the 
refusal to take these oaths implied the rejection of all inno- 
vations and of the law, now in force in the kingdom, and that 
it was therefore the duty of the government to punish it with 
rigour, we may grant this, so far as we recognise their point 
of view to be correct, but the opposite opinion was by no 
means unnatural; and milder treatment, very possible, without 
producing any danger. Soame, vol. I., p. 39. 

(21) Page 41. The number of monasteries founded under 
the several Kings was as follows: 


William I. - - - 45 that is, in one year, 2,25 
William II. - - - 29 paar Saves 2,41 
Henry I. - - - 143 suie ts spaabie 4,08 
Stephen - - - - 146 oe ngiee 8,11 
Henry II. - - - 163 ree see 4,79 
Richard I. - - - 52 Bice eee 5,77 
John - - - - - 8] ives ee 4,76 
Henry HII. - - - 2ii ages ee 4,78 
Edward I. - - - 107 ee are 3,01 
Edward Il. - - - 42 Sapte paca 2,21 
Edward III. - - - 74 cated becteus 1,48 
Richard If. - - - 21 ears inane ] 

HenryIV. - - - 12 sssats ee 0,92 
Henry V. - - - 4 re Sak 0,44 
Henry VJ.* - - - 33 meee eee 0,86 
Edward IV. - - - 15 nets yaad 0,68 

‘1178 


Short Sketch of the History of the Church of England. 
(22) Page 42. The more considerable Abbots were spared, 
perhaps, because they were members of the Upper House. 
Lingard, vol. VI., p. 305. 


* There is some error bere; Henry VI. reigned 56 years: 56 x 86 = 48, 
Translator’s Note. 
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(23) Page 43. For special reasons some Monks, or Convents, 
were treated rather more mildly. Soame, vol. II., p.277—280; 
and others more severely when they had favoured the tumults, 
of which we shall presently speak. 

(24) Page 43. Nobody thought of improving the provision 
made for the parishes formerly annexed to the Monasteries. 
On the contrary, they lost much of their revenues and resources. 
Soame, vol. I1., p. 296. 

(25) Page 46. Collier,vol.II.,p. 166. Burnet, vol. I. p. 126. 
Herbert, p. 443. The books, says a contemporary writer, 
were used to clean candlesticks, wipe boots, &c. Soame, 
vol. Il., p.-283. 

(26) Page47. According to some estimates, the annual revenue 
of the Monasteries amounted to no more than about 170,000/.; 
and, after their dissolution, many resources certainly failed. 
The increasing value of landed property, however, formed a 
very large capital. (Short Sketch, vol. I., p. 220,) and the 
custom of demanding the payment of large sums, by way of 
premium, at the commencement of leases, of course diminished 
the amounts of the annual revenue, which alone appeared at 
the dissolution. Thus we see that Soame, vol. II., p. 280, 
thinks that the Monastic Clergy received, including the tithes, 
the fifth part of the rent of all the lands in England. 

(27) Page 47. However laudable was the dissolution in princi- 
ple, it was marked by an inexcusable want of taste and 
liberality. Soame, vol. II., pp. 283—293—297,. 

(28) Page 47. Besides the Bishops, there were only forty- 
one Temporal Lords in the Upper House. Henry, vol. XII., 
p- 150. Soame, vol. If., p. 208, speaks of forty-nine Spiritual 
and fifty-three Temporal Lords; the former were now diminished 
by twenty-seven or twenty-nine. | 

(29) Page 49. The doubts expressed by Lingard, vol. VI., 
p- 504, respecting Anne’s innocence, have not convinced me. 
I say with Bishop Godwin: without casting too much doubt on 
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the credibility of public documents, even a resolution of the 
Parliament against her would not convince me. (Todd, vol. I., 
p- 159.) Soame judges in the same manner, saying, vol. II., 
p. 121, ‘‘ According to the best decision which impartial pos- 
terity can come to, Anne’s death is as scandalous a legal 
murder as ever disgraced a Christian country.” 

(30) Page 49. However, a short time before her execution, 
Anne sent to the King, saying, ‘That he had first raised her 
to the rank of Marchioness, and then to that of Queen, and 
that as no higher earthly dignity could be conferred on her, 
he was going to reward her innocence with the crown of 
martyrdom.” Bacon’s Apophthegms, 3, Works, vol. II., p. 401. 

(31) Page 50. Cranmer confided to each of several Bishops 
the examination of a part of the translation of the Bible. Stock- 
elsley, Bishop of London, returned his portion without looking at 
it, and said, ‘‘ The reading of the Bible leads to heresy, I will 
not participate in the guilt of entangling the people in errors.’» 
Another preached, ‘‘ As Adam was expelled from Paradise for 
tasting the fruit of the tree of knowledge, so will those be who 
meddle with the Scriptures.” Soame, vol. II., p. 109—545. 

(32) Page 51. Henry, vol. XII., pp. 76—95. Gilpin, 
p- 60. So early as 1526, six thousand copies of a New 
Testament, in English, were printed at Worms. Spalat. Ann. 
p- 660. Nares, vol. J., p. 84. Respecting the printing of 
English Bibles, see State Papers, vol. II., for those years. 

(33) Page 52. Such a mixture of ideas appeared in the 
‘* Articles devised by the King’s Highness to stable Christian 
Quietness and Unity among the People,” published in 1536. 
Soame, vol. II., p. 177. At all events the Protestants gained, 
while the Catholics lost. A general assembly of the Church 
was declined about this time on the part of England. 

(34) Page 53. Even the mother of Cardinal Pole, who was 
seventy years of age, and wholly innocent, was executed in 
1541. Henry, vol. XI., p. 326. 
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(35) Page 53. The priests, said the Chaplain of the Duke 
of Norfolk, will no longer be permitted to have women, but the 
women will have priests. Soame, vol. 1]., p. 373. Cranmer 
was compelled to separate from his wife. 

(36) Page 54. The celebrated Melancthon also wrote to the 
King against the Six Articles. Todd, vol. I., p. 283. 

(37) Page 56. Cromwell made a report to the King on 
Anne’s extraordinary beauty, according to the accounts of 
persons who had seen her. State Papers, vol. U., p. 162. 

(38) Page 56. Marillac, the French Ambassador, writes :— 
‘‘Anne has not been found so young and so beautiful as everybody 
supposed. She has brought with her twelve or fifteen ladies, all 
of whom, in respect to their external appearance, are even infe- 
rior to herself, and are besides dressed in such an awkward and 
unbecoming manner, that they would be thought ugly even if 
they were really handsome.” Marillac dépéches d’ Angleterre, 
adressées au roi et au Connétable Montmorency. Anno 1539 
—1540. Bibl. Roy. MSS. 8481, fol. 

(39) Page 56. In his dispatch of 31st of July, 11th of Au- 
gust, and 3d of September, Marillac writes: ‘‘Anne makes no 
opposition whatever to the divorce, at which the King is 
the more pleased, because, as it is said, his new favourite, 
(Amourette,) is already with child. The former is now called 
merely Madam Anne of Cleves. She is anything but low- 
spirited, amuses herself in all possible ways, and dresses every 
day in new clothes, made in a strange fashion. All this is an 
indication of admirable prudence and dissimulation, or of ex- 
traordinary simplicity and stupidity.” 

Anne remained in England, was very popular, and died on 
the 15th of July, 1557. Hollinsh. vol. IV., p. 68. Collins, 
vol. II., p. 48. 

(40) Page 57. Marillac in this report (of Sept. 3,) uses the 
Same expression in speaking of the new Queen Catharine 
Howard, as he did of Anne of Cleves: he says she was “de 

VOL. I. I 
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beauté moyenne.” She and all the ladies of the court were 
dressed after the French fashion. 

(41) Page 57. Cromwell seems also to have severely cen- 
sured the immoral conduct of the Nobility. | Hardwicke’s 
State Papers, vol. 1., p. 21. 

(42) Page 58., On the scaffold she said she was justly con- 
demned. Ellis, vol. II., p. 129. Even before she behaved as 
if beside herself. State Papers, vol. 11., No. 162—175. 

(43) Page 58. Those too were condemned, who had been 
acquainted with the Queen’s conduct, and had given no in- 
formation respecting it. Herbert, p. 473—474. Soame, 
vol. II., p. 493. 

(44) Page 59. Mary was compelled to acknowledge the 
King’s ecclesiastical legislation, and the illegality of his marriage 
with Catharine. Madden, p. 71. 

(45) Page 61. Norfolk is to be reproached as having been 
the first to propose the six Articles. 

(46) Page 62. Salmon, (Crit. Review, of the State Trials, 
p. 11,) says: “His reign was the most tyrannical, arbitrary, 
and cruel in the English history. What was developed in 
England during his reign was rather an effect of the general 
excitement of people’s minds, than proceeding from the will 
or profound views of the King.” 

(47) Page 63. Respecting the education and knowledge of 
Edward, see Turner's History of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
p- 131. Among the MSS. formerly belonging tothe library of 
St. Germain des Pres, there is an interesting account of Edward’s 
Court, and of the manners of thattime, in a description of England, 
written in 1551, by an eye-witness—the Florentine Petruccio 
Ubaldini. It commences with detailed accounts of the Court, 
the dignities of the State, the ceremonies, palaces, manners, 
customs, &c.; it then proceeds, ‘‘ Many other ceremonies are 
observed when one of the King’s sisters eats with him. For 
she is not allowed to sit either under the canopy or in an arm 
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chair, (cadrega,) but on a bench which is provided with a cushion, 
andso far from the head of the table and from the King, that the 
canopy does not hang over her. But the ceremonies which are 
observed before they sit down to table are truly ridiculous: 
thus I have seen the Princess Elizabeth kneel before her bro- 
ther five times before she sat down. The same takes place 
before any one speaks to the King, and if the Lords about the 
court are less strict in the observance of this custom, it is be- 
cause they feel themselves secure in consequence of the King’s 
youth, and they would not have ventured on such an omission 
towards his father, whom nobody addressed otherwise than 
kneeling.” Col ginocchio in terra. 

‘‘ Edward VI. is fond of dressing in red, white, and violet, 
(pavonazzo,) and this latter colour is so much his own, that no- 
body would venture to wear a hat of that colour. His livery 
is green and white. As the English generally dress well and 
expensively, Edward, though he by no means comes up to _ his 
father in this respect, has all his clothes embroidered with gold, 
silver, and pearls. He has a good demeanour, a dignified de- 
portment, much gracefulness and propriety in all he does, and 
is very affable and courteous to the people.” 

Ubaldini then mentions the custom of making presents to 
the King at the new year, and relates particulars concerning 
the laws, the authorities, the army and navy, religion, &c., which 
are accurate enough, but contain nothing new. He then enters 
into a general description of the English character, from which 
I take the following details. 

‘‘The English, in general, spend the whole of their income. 
They eat frequently, and sit two, three, or even four hours at 
table; not so much for the sake of eating as for that of agree- 
able conversation with the ladies,—without whose company no 
banquet is ever given. They are averse to exertion, and sow so 
little corn that the produce is scarcely sufficient for their sub- 
sistence. Accordingly they eat but little bread, but so much 
the more meat, which they have of every kind and of the best 
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qualities. Puddings and cheese are everywhere met with, for 
numberless flocks feed day and night in the most fruitful pas- 
tures. There are no wolves, but vast numbers of deer, wild 
boars, and other game. They are fond of the chase, and are 
very hospitable. 

‘“‘The women are by no means inferior in beauty, grace, dress, 
and manners, to the Siennese, or the most admired ladies of 
Italy. The Lords have a very numerous retinue; a servant ge- 
nerally receives two suits, of little value, in a year, eight crowns, 
and his board, or, instead of the latter, sixpence a day. The 
people are in general rather tall, but most of the nobles short, 
which comes from the custom of marrying rich damsels under 
age. Themen and women are fair, but, to preserve or improve 
their natural complexion, they are bled two or three times in a 
year, instead of painting themselves, like the Italian ladies. 

‘‘The men are naturally obstinate, so that if any person is 
obliged to contradict them, he must take care not to offend 
them at the outset,—Non bisogna al primo urtarli,—but pro- 
duce his arguments by degrees, which, from their natural talents, 
they readily appreciate. Many who were not aware of this 
peculiarity in the English character, have found it difficult to 
negociate with such suspicious people. 

‘‘ The lower classes in the towns, and some of the country 
people, dislike foreigners, and think that no country in the world 
is to be compared with theirown. But they are corrected in 
these absurd notions by those who have more sense and expe- 
rience. On this account, however, it is not advisable for 
foreigners to travel about the country, because they generally 
enquire, in the first instance, whether the English are well or ill 
received in the country of the traveller. If, however, he has a 
royal passport, he is not only well received everywhere, but is 
forwarded with the horses kept for the service of the court, or 
may, in case of need, require them from private persons. The 
behaviour of the higher classes is very different in this respect, 
for there is no nobleman in the country who does not like to 
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have foreign servants and gentlemen about him, to whom they 
pay high salaries, and the King himself has many Italians and 
Spaniards, (French?) of various professions, in his service. 
These are much in favour with the courtiers, who like to learn 
Italian or French, and study the sciences. The rich cause their 
sons and daughters to study, to learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
for since this storm of heresy has invaded the country, it is con- 
sidered to be useful to read the Scriptures in the original lan- 
guage. Poorer people, who are not able to give their children 
a learned education, are unwilling to appear ignorant or desti- 
tute of refinement, and we therefore see them on Sundays and 
holidays well, nay, even better dressed than becomes their sta- 
tion. Men and women generally wear fine black cloth with 
well-wrought ribbons and trimmings, and thus following the 
expensive habits of the nobility, they do honour to the town 
and to the court. 

‘“‘The noble ladies may easily be distinguished from those 
who are not noble. The former wearing a hat (ciapperone) in 
the French fashion, and the latter a cap (acconciatura) of fur 
or white cloth, according to their rank and the English custom. 
Their marriage ceremonies are not different from those of other 
countries, but they marry early, and even for a second or third 
time; nay, married people sometimes contract an engagement 
with another man or woman, in case their present partner 
should die.” 

(48) Page 66. Respecting the progress of ecclesiastical re- 
formation in England as compared with Calvinism, see Todd’s 
Life of Cranmer, vol. II., chap. 12 and 13, ona Scheme of new 
Ecclesiastical Laws, which however was never carried into effect. 

(49) Page 66. A second collection of Homilies appeared in 
the year 1560. Svame, vol. III., p. 56. 

(50) Page 66. Some could say the Paternoster in Latin, but 
not in English. Few could say the Ten Commandments: few 
could prove the Articles of Faith by scripture; that was out of 
their way. ares, vol. I., p. 340. 
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(51) Page 67. According to other accounts he was treated 
indulgently, and only the admission of certain persons, and 
his correspondence restricted. Soame, vol. lI., p. 95. 

(52) Page 69. First of all a Catechism, by Justus Jonas, 
was translated, with improvements by Cranmer; then one of 
his own was published in 1549, and annexed to the Liturgy. 
Todd, vol. II., p. 48—63. The latest changes were made 
under James I. 

(53) Page 71. Turner, p. 150, on the machinations of the 
French and their wish to excite a civil war in England. 
Nares, vol. I., p. 297. 

(54) Page 72. ‘*And yet this Liturgy was altered in many 
points only two years later.” Soame, vol. JIL., p. 401—524. 

(55) Page 73. Burnett, vol. Il., p. 49-59. Collier, p. 303. 
Strype, vol. III., p. 6.—People said to give licence to sin was 
sin. Nares, vol. I., p. 483. 

(56) Page 73. Though Todd, (vol. Il., p. 149,) adduces 
sume arguments to represent the matter and Cranmer’s partici- 
pation in a milder light, there still remain sufficient grounds for 
severe censure. Only the Roman Catholics are not entitled to 
express it, because they punished heresy with death. 

(57) Page 73. Some persons, though without any conclusive 
proof, doubt this expression of Edward’s. Soame, vol. III.,p.545. 

(58) Page 74. Recourse was had to the injudicious mea- 
sure of fixing the price of many articles by law. 

(59) Page 76. Henry VIII. had appointed Dudley admiral 
for life, which dignity Somerset took from him and gave to his 
brother Seymour. Dudicy, however, was elevated on the same 
day to the rank of Earl of Warwick, and received, as an indem- 
nity, considerable estates and revenues. Collins, Sydney Papers, 
vol. I., p. 20. 

(60-—61) Page 76—78. These with many other particulars 
are given in a ‘‘Relation de l’Accusation et Mort du Duc de 
Somerset.” St. Germain, vol. DCCXL. 

(62) Page 80. William Thomas, one of his teachers, drew 
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up the most subtle themes on the subject of history and polities, 
to read and discourse to him upon them. Sétrype,vol. II., p. 162, 
Burnett, vol. I. p. 148. Yet many circumstances seem to 
prove that Edward was deficient ‘in real’ energy of character 
and superiority of understanding. Turner, p. 180. 

(63) Page 80. Instances were ‘adduced likewise from the 
English history, in which the other order of succession had been 
departed from. Soame, vol. III., p. 764. 


(64) Page 81. 


Henry VII. 
SSS a > 

Henry VII, Margaret. Mary. 

HN Married James IV. Married (Ist) Louis XII. 
Mary—Elizabeth. | (2d) Charles Duke of Suffolk. 
James V. 
Frances. 

Mary Stuart. Married Henry Gray. 

Jane Grey. 


Frances renounced her claims in favour of Jane, whom 
Northumberland and the great nobility thought it would be 
more easy to govern. 

(65) Page 83. Lingard, vol. VII., p. 154, perhaps not 
without reason, whether Jane’s arguments, on her refusal, were 
so forcible and just. Only it is a question whether the latter 
in Pollini, to which he refers, is genuine. 

(66) Page 84. Buta few days before, Arundel had declared 
with others for Jane. Strype, Mem. Cranm. App. p. 903. 

(67) Page 86. Mary was born on the 18th of February, 
1516, and therefore was 37 years of age; and after the fall of 
her mother, she had been treated with neglect. Madden’s 
Privy-purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, p. 18-—-57—59. 

(68) Page 86. Ambassades de Renaud, vol. LI. 

(69) Page 89. The Disciples of Luther betrayed the very 
temper of the usurpation which their master had so daringly 
opposed; raising the cry of persecution against the strangers, 
as enemies to the doctrine of con-substantiation,—a dogma 
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scarcely more intelligible than the Mass of the Roman Catholic. 
Vaughan’s Mem. of the Stuarts, vol. I., p. 44. 

(70) Page 91. Philip was the tenth with whom negociations 
had been entered into for a marriage with Mary. Sérype, 
vol. III., p. 203. 

(71) Page 93. Henry VIII. allowed her 10,000 ducats a 
year. She would spend much more, and contract greater debts, 
if she did not purposely restrict the number of her household 
and servants, in order not to increase the Queen’s suspicions, 
for there is not a lord or gentleman in the whole kingdom who 
does not endeavour to obtain a place for himself, or a brother, 
or son in her service. So great is the love and attachment 
shewn to her, by which her expenses are increased in various 
ways, though she alleges her poverty as a reason for not in- 
creasing the number of her attendants, which artful excuse, 
however, only enhances the attachment of the people to her, 
because it is considered to be not only unusual but extremely 
unbecoming, that a King’s daughter should be so hardly treated 
and so ill provided for. 

She enjoys apparent liberty at her country house, twelve miles 
from London; in fact, however, she is surrounded with spies 
and guards, so that nobody comes or goes, nothing is done 
or spoken but it comes to the Queen’s knowledge. J. Michele 
Relazione. Dupuy, p. 136. 

(72) Page 938. ares, vol. I., p. 616. When Gardiner 
caused her to be asked how she understood the words ‘This is 
my body,” she is said to have answered, 

Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it, 
And what the word did make it 
That I believe, and take it. 

(73) Page 101. Soame, vol. I1., p. 413, doubts that Bonner 
relaxed, even for a moment, in his persecuting rage. 

(74) Page 101. Burnett, vol. II., p. 223—229. Londorp 
Continuat. Sleidant, vol. 1., p. 12. Lingard, vol. VII., p. 495, 
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doubts the truth of the story of the woman and the child, because 
it rests, as he says, only on the testimony of Fox, (vol. III. p. 
747,) which is besides contradicted. But not to mention that 
other testimonies speak of this atrocity, (see Nares, vol. I., p. 
769,) Fox himself observes, that the account will appear in- 
credible to many persons, and he therefore adduces a satis- 
factory historical proof of its truth. 

(75) Page 102. Fox, vol. III., p. 684. Gilpin, p. 197, 
Burnett, vol. II., p. 162—231. Collier, vol. II., p. 391. Soame, 
vol. IV., p. 524, produces very plausible reasons for doubting 
the authenticity of these declarations. Many parts were perhaps 
altered. 

(76) Page 104. Collier, vol. II., p. 397; other numbers in 
Burnett, vol. IlI., p. 264; and according to Nares, vol. I., p. 
768, there are, in a five years’ reign, from 288 to 400 executions. 

(77) Page 105. ‘‘Mary Tudor,” says the Venetian Michele, 
‘‘is rather below the middle stature, thin and delicately formed, 
with lively eyes, but short-sighted. A strong deep-toned voice, 
like that of a man, so that she could be heard at some distance; 
extremely industrious in sewing, embroidery, and other female 
employments; and so accomplished a performer on the harpsi- 
chord that her masters are astonished. Michele Relazione, 
Dupuy, p. 136. Madden (Privy-purse Expenses of the Prin- 
cess Mary,) has produced many single advantageous traits and 
accounts relative to Mary, and complains that they have not been 
acknowledged and appreciated, as similar traits in Elizabeth. 
But he forgets that in the one case all these are isolated par- 
ticulars, outweighed or contradicted by the tenor of the whole 
life; whereas, in the other, every feature is confirmed by and 
consistent with the whole, and belongs to a more elevated mind. 

(78) Page 106. In the same year in which the star of 
Charles V. sank, that of Elizabeth rose. 


CHAPTER II. 


From the Accession of Queen Elizabeth to the Conclusion of 
the Treaty with France. 


1558—1572. 


BEFORE we continue the history of England from 
the death of Queen Mary, it is necessary to take a 
view of the political and religious affairs of Scotland. 
For the relation between the two kingdoms became 
more and more important, and the attitude of the 
two Queens, Elizabeth and Mary, more and more 
hostile, till on the death of Elizabeth, James VI. 
the son of Mary, ascended the English throne. 
He was the eighth in descent from Robert, the first 
King of Scotland, of the house of Stuart. 
Scarcely any sovereign family in Europe has 
suffered such innumerable misfortunes and mise- 
ries, far exceeding every kind of splendour and 
dignity,—partly, it is true, in consequence of ir- 
regular and adverse foreign relations, but partly 
the result of personal weakness and perverseness. 
For, not to speak of later events, and of the collateral 
branches that were executed or murdered, or who 
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perished in prison, James I., the third King of his 
race was murdered in 1437, by his rebellious barons; 
James IJ. shot in 1460, in the war with England; 
James IIT. killed by his own subjects in 1488; James 
IV. killed in the unfortunate battle of Flodden, on the 
9th of September, 1513; and James V., through the 
perfidy of discontented vassals, conquered by the 
English; the King’s grief at which produced insa- 
nity, which put an end to his life on the 14th of 
December, 1542. Seven days before that event, 
on the 9th of December, his consort, Mary, of the 
house of Guise, gave birth to a daughter, who was 
afterwards Queen Mary Stuart, so celebrated as 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

These events may be in a great measure accounted 
for by the civil and religious constitution of the 
kingdom. From the eleventh century the feudal 
system had gradually been formed in Scotland, and 
the vassals were divided into the immediate and 
mediate. The former had indeed various ranks 
and titles, such as Duke, Earl, Marquis, &c.; but 
did not thereby acquire any additional rights; or 
higher political privileges; nor did the Earldom, of 
itself, confer the public office which was otherwise 
generally united with it. But the royal power was 
certainly more limited by the great nobility in 
Scotland, than in other countries: in the first place, 
because the number of leading persons was indeed 
small, but their power, strengthened by various 
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connections and alliances, as well as by the ancient 
division into clans; secondly, because the impor- 
tance of the towns remained insignificant, while the 
nature of the country, intersected by mountains 
and streams, everywhere afforded strongholds to 
the Barons; thirdly, because the many quarrels with 
England, added to the influence of the warlike 
nobility, while the numerous minorities of the 
Kings, (of ten between Robert Bruce and James VI. 
seven were little more than children when they as- 
cended the throne,) interrupted and weakened their 
influence. They endeavoured indeed, on their part, 
to excite dissensions among the nobility, to extend 
their power, to confiscate the estates of those who 
opposed them, &c.; but these and similar measures 
were not always directed against existing evils, and 
being dictated by personal motives, were subject 
to an appearance of mjustice, and provoked op- 
position. 

The hope that the Scottish Parliament, composed 
of prelates and great nobles, and, after King 
Robert I., of Deputies of the towns and boroughs, 
would establish a salutary balance of influence and 
power, failed from many causes.(') The Deputies 
of the towns and boroughs were frequently neg- 
lected; the prelates were often members of the 
great nobility; or if they were dependent upon the 
court and the majority of the votes in Parliament 
was unfavorable to the Barons, the latter suffered 
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resolutions to be passed, but paid little or no regard 
to them. Besides if the three estates were distinct 
in many respects, yet the whole Parliament formed 
but one House, in which the Chancellor (*) pre- 
sided, and in which collective votes, and individual 
votes equally disappeared before the preponderance 
“of the most powerful. The King had no power to 
prevent the resolutions,—no veto; the Parliaments, 
too, often met and separated again of their own au- 
thority; without their assent the King could neither 
make laws nor impose taxes, nor make legal sales 
of crown lands. He had fewer sources of income, 
but likewise fewer expenses than many other 
Sovercigns,—no standing army, but no debts. 

In an indirect manner, and in later times not 
without success, the Kings endeavoured to enlarge 
their influence by means of the Lords of the Arti- 
cles. Of these eight were chosen out of each es- 
tate, namely, the nobles by the clergy, the latter 
by the nobles, and those for the towns by the two 
estates. Yet this mode of election was not always 
strictly followed(*); onthe contrary, it dependedupon 
the King; and eight officers of the crown, who con- 
stituted a fourth portion, inclined the balance to his 
side. All subjects that were intended to be brought 
before Parliament were submitted to these Lords 
for their consideration, and the bills were drawn up 
by them. What they disapproved was in general 


not laid before Parliament at all, and there appears to 
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have been but very few instances in which they were 
not consulted, or their opinion not adopted. In 
this manner the Parliaments lost their importance; 
they met merely to choose the Lords of the Arti- 
cles, then adjourned, and in the end met once more, 
only to confirm the bills that had been prepared. 
From all this it appears that the rights of the King 
and of the estates were by no mcans duly regu- 
lated, and arrogant power often decided more than 
justice and law. 

In the midst of all this confusion, the system of 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical supremacy had be- 
come the most powerful: the Clergy had gradually 
become so rich in Scotland, that it was said they 
possessed the half of the whole landed property in 
the kingdom; yet in this state of things the lower 
class of the people was, upon the whole, better off 
than under the dominion of the nobility. There had 
indeed long been some followers of Wickliff in the 
’ country; but, as they, being conscious of their weak- 
ness, conducted themselves peaccably, they were 
not persecuted. It was not till the news of the 
Reformation in Germany spread, that the existing 
defects in Scotland also were more noticed, and 
the complaints that were made related to the sub- 
jects so often enumerated, especially the plurality of 
benefices, the neglect of preaching, the total in- 
efficiency. of the Latin ritual, the dissolute lives, 
and ignorance of the Clergy, &c.(‘) To this was 
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added either a dispute on the claims of the Pope 
to nominate to offices, on the levying of taxes, &c., 
or the reconciliation of the temporal and spiritual 
authorities, which proved as injurious to the public 
good as their dissensions had done before. Thus, in 
the year 1503, the Pope gave the Archbishopric of 
St. Albans to the natural son of James IV. who was 
only eight years of age, for which the King, some 
years afterwards, granted him a considerable tax 
upon cvery benefice, that produced more than £40 
per annum. Meantime, in spite of rigorous prohibi- 
tions, more and more protestant writings found 
their way, from Germany or England, into Scotland, 
and produced such an impression, that even capi- 
tal punishment(°), which was frequently inflicted 
‘upon heretics, did not deter many from ad- 
hering to the new doctrine, and the firmness 
of the condemned was regarded by many as 
a proof that their conviction was founded on 
truth. 

About the same time, Henry VIII. required James 
V. to join in his measures against the Pope and 
Clergy(°); but the Scotch prelates called to mind 
Henry’s tyranny, the ancient enmity of England, 
the danger of innovations, the rapacity of the No- 
bility, already too powerful, who were eager to get 
possession of the Church property, and they offered 
to the King large sums as an indemnity for the re- 
fusal of such tempting proposals. This was in 
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part the cause of the unfortunate war with England, 
in which James V. lost his life. 

The situation of Scotland became doubly critical 
by the death of the King. Many of the nobles 
were prisoners in England,—the others differed in 
their views and wishes; dissensions respecting the 
Church and religion continued to increase; the 
claims to the Government and guardianship were 
doubtful, and, notwithstanding all the dangers, an ob- 
ject of ambitious contention. Many persons thought 
that the widow of James had the greatest right; 
but the times seemed rather to require the direction 
of a man, and Mary Guise was besides a foreigner. 
Cardinal Beatoun, too, who had long filled the 
highest offices of state, produced a will, by which 
the deceased King gave the guardianship to him, 
while the assembled nobility justly declared it to 
be a forgery, and placed the Earl of Arran at the 
head of the Government. The characters of these 
two men were extremely different; Beatoun was of 
a good family, had formerly been Ambassador at 
Paris and Rome, and elevated by Paul III., in 1538, 
to the dignity of Cardinal. In every situation he 
was distinguished by firmness, courage, liberality, 
and a great superiority of understanding; but he 
was, on the other hand, harsh and ambitious, subtle, 
and when the direct way would not lead to his ob- 
ject, deceitful, and living in a manner by no means 
becoming a priest. Though not profoundly versed 
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in the doctrines of the Church, he persecuted inno- 
vators with great cruelty. On this very account 
the Queen Mother wished him to have much influ- 
ence rather than others; and France as well as all 
the catholics were in his favour. The Earl of Arran, 
on the contrary, the descendant of a sister of James 
III., and the nearest relation of the young Queen, 
was respected for his virtues and amiable disposi- 
tion; but he was timid, irresolute,and by no means 
equal to the supreme direction of affairs in such 
difficult times.(”) His inclination to the protestants, 
whom he allowed to preach against existing abuses 
and to read the bible, increased, however, the num- 
ber of his adherents, and a most violent contest be- 
tween the two competitors was at hand, when the 
attention of all parties was imperatively directed 
to England. 

Henry VIII. released the Scotch prisoners, and 
made great presents to other nobles, for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to favour his plan for the 
marriage of his son with the young Queen. Though 
a long time must necessarily elapse before this mar- 
riage could be concluded, Edward and Mary were, 
however, suitable to each other in respect to age; 
a favourable peace with the more powerful kingdom 
of England would be the immediate consequence 
of the adoption of the plan; and a future union of 
the two kingdoms held out a prospect of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity, and a twofold increase of power, 
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instead of the numberless ruinous wars which had 
hitherto taken place. Henry desisted from his de- 
mand that Mary should be educated in England till 
she became of age, and was satisfied that hostages 
should be given for the conclusion of the marriage. 
Accordingly on the 25th of August, 1543, a treaty 
was concluded, in which the rights and wishes of 
Scotland were properly secured, and the execution 
of which would probably have given a very dif- 
ferent turn to the fate of the Sovereigns and of 
their people. But Beatoun, in concert with all the 
adherents of France, and of the Catholic religion, 
declared against it, stirred up the old aversion of 
the Scotch to England, and represented the actual 
tyranny of Henry, and the future inevitable slavery 
of Scotland, in such frightful colours, that the fickle 
Earl of Arran, eight days after the signing of the 
treaty, renounced it, declared for France, and sacri- 
ficed the Protestants. To revenge this breach ‘of 
faith, an English army, under the command of the 
Earl of Hertford, entered Scotland, in May, 1544, 
and advanced to Edinburgh; but the horrible ra- 
vages which it committed only increased the hatred 
of the Scotch, and, through the mediation of France, 
a peace was concluded, by which England did not 
gain any important advantages. 

All these circumstances diminished the authority 
and influence of the Earl of Arran, whereas Beatoun 
boasted of his pretended services to the State 
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and Church, and cruelly persecuted the reformers. 
On the Ist of March, 1546, chiefly through his 
influence, one of the most popular of the reformed 
Clergy, of the name of Wishart, was barbarously 
burnt;(°) a measure which appears as unwise as it 
was unjust, because all law was trampled under 
foot in his trial, and if this worthy and mild- 
tempered man had lived longer, the Scotch refor- 
mation would probably not have assumed such a 
harsh and gloomy character. While over-zealous 
Catholics highly extolled the courage and conduct 
of Beatoun, some individuals conspired against 
him, partly out of personal enmity, and partly 
because they looked upon him as an obstinate 
enemy of Christ and his word. On the 29th of 
May, 1546, he was murdered by them in the castle 
of St. Andrew’s. This event increased the influence 
of the Queen, and though the Duke of Somerset, 
who, since the death of Henry VIII. had governed 
England for his nephew, Edward VI., totally 
defeated the Scotch, at Pinkey, on the 10th of 
September, 1547, he was prevented by distur- 
bances at home from prosecuting his victory, and 
the French influence increased so much in Scotland, 
that, in August, 1548, the Queen sent her daughter, 
then six years of age, to France, to be educated in 
a Convent; the Scotch Parliament having decided, 
on the 7th of July preceding, that Mary should 
marry Francis, the Dauphin. 
K 2 
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By the mediation of Henry IJ. of France, a new 
treaty was concluded with England on the 24th of 
May, 1550; and, on the 12th of April, 1554, the 
Earl of Arran gave up the Regency to the Queen 
Mother, partly induced by his natural love of case, 
and fear of a future reckoning; partly because the 
Duchy of Chatellerault, and an annual revenue 
of 12,000 livres were secured to him. Thus a 
woman and a foreigner, was now at the head of a 
nation which had hardly ever obeyed its own 
Kings. Mary Guise, however, possessed qualities 
which, in ordinary times, might ensurc a happy 
government. She was temperate, sensible, fond 
of justice, without austerity, and religious without 
false zeal. Difficulties of various kinds at home, 
and above all the influence of her brothers, Duke 
Francis and the Cardinal of Lorraine, which had 
very fatal consequences in Scotland as well as in 
France, soon troubled the happy prospects which 
had been excited by the peace, and the new con- 
solidation of the Regency. The Protestants had 
assisted the Queen Dowager in attaining the latter, 
in the hope that she would grant them greater 
favours; but she had scarcely gained her object, 
when she endeavoured to effect a reconciliation 
with the Catholic Clergy, her old friends, and, for 
the moment, her adversaries. But when this plan, 
which was in itself judicious, had succeeded, 
instead of impartially governing all, she gave 
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several great offices of state to Frenchmen, and ‘in 
1556 proposed the introduction of a general tax, 
for the purpose of maintaining a standing army, 
and of making war upon England, which was at 
that time at enmity with France. She received a 
unanimous answer, “That mercenaries never shewed 
true fidelity and attachment, that perpetual taxes 
and standing armies were only instruments of 
tyranny, and that they were resolved to maintain 
the institutions of their ancestors.” 

This rejection of so important a proposal was 
the first blow to the authority of Mary, and the 
Protestants, who were now again oppressed, conclud- 
ed on the 3d of December, 1557, a covenant, by 
which they engaged to employ all their efforts and 
resources, even with the sacrifice of their lives, in 
order to promote the true word of God, and to 
extirpate the satanical idolatry of the Papists. The 
latter considered this covenant, and every demand 
of their adversaries, as absolutely illegal and im- 
pious; and, in fact, after such a declaration of war, 
it was not easy to negociate, and concessions must 
increase their zeal and pretensions, as much as the 
persecutions and executions which now took place, 
at the instigation of the Guises and the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s. In the year 1558 the Protestants 
presented to the Queen a detailed memorial, de- 
manding the performance of divine service in the 
language of the country; permission to read the 
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Bible; the Communion in both kinds; the correction 
or deposition of unworthy priests; elections by the 
congregations; tribunals for the trial of heretics, 
solely according to the directions of the Bible, and 
filled with temporal judges, &c. The Queen gave 
the Petitioners hopes of a satisfactory answer, but 
first of all, which was not unreasonable, submitted 
their petition to the Clergy, to examine and give 
their opinion on it.(°) The latter observed, in the 
first place, “That in the years 1549 and 1550, 
very salutary resolutions had been adopted in 
several general assemblies of the Scotch Church, 
which, however, had not satisfied the Protestants 
in themselves, and also because those who were 
the cause of the evils, were the persons appointed 
to execute the resolutions.” Instead of granting 
any thing new, the Clergy rejected all these de- 
mands, and no religious conference took place, 
because the Roman Catholics wanted to decide 
everything according to the Canon law, and the 
decisions of the General Councils. The Protestants 
now resolved to apply to Parliament, but foreseeing 
that the Queen would not confirm any thing 
favourable to them, their memorial contained rather 
general complaints than special proposals. How- 
ever, a declaration was annexed to it, that as all 
their endeavours to obtain some equitable conces- 
sions from the government had been in vain, they 
must obey their conscience, and did not consider 
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themselves as answerable for the consequences 
which that injustice might produce. The Queen 
Mother, on her side, was the less inclined to make 
any important concessions, as she was now, more 
than ever, guided by her relations, and had reason 
to expect assistance from France. 

Her daughter Mary, who had been educated in 
that country ever since the sixth year of her age, 
was married on the 24th of April, 1558, to Francis 
the Dauphin; and when his father, Henry II., died, 
on the 10th of July, 1559, she became, through the 
powerful influence of her uncles, Francis, Duke of 
Guise, and the Cardinal of Lorraine, the actual 
reigning Queen of France; and in compliance with 
their persuasions, and in full conviction of her 
unquestionable right, had, on the death of Mary, 
Queen of England, on the 17th of November, 1558, 
assumed the title and the arms of that kingdom. 
Since the time of the Northern Magaret, so splendid 
a destiny had not fallen to the lot of any mortal; 
three crowns adorned her head, and beauty, grace, 
wit, a cultivated mind, a talent for poetry and 
music, would have gained all hearts, for so accom- 
plished a female, who was only sixteen years of age, 
even though she had not been a Queen. Whether 
the Latin discourse which she delivered in the 13th 
or 14th year of her age, in the Louvre, before the 
whole court, the tenor of which was, “That know- 
ledge is an ornament to women, and is necessary 
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to them,” was wholly her own, may be doubted; 
but at all events we may infer from it, that Mary 
had been educated with care and success. Nobody 
has doubted the authenticity of her early tender 
poems, and the later ones, to whomsoever they may 
be addressed, shew an energy of passion, such as 
is found only in highly susceptible minds. Better, 
indeed, had it been for her, if fecling, sensibility, 
passion, love of pleasure, had been less. pre- 
dominant; if understanding, reason, calmness in de- 
liberation, and energy in resolution, had been more 
manifest. The vivacity of her own character 
prevented Mary from duly appreciating that of 
others, and the mirror of her own mind reflected 
all objects, in peculiar colours, agreeable to herself, 
but scarcely ever conformable to truth. Not Chris- 
tianity in its original mildness, but the persecuting 
spirit of Catholicism of her uncles, had beer present- 
ed to her as the only true religion; the toleration of 
persons of a different opinion was considered not 
as a duty but as a wrong, to be excused only by 
the pressure of circumstances; and this pretended 
religious austerity was at that time opposed, in the 
French court, to that frivolity which disregarded 
virtue and fidelity in women, which resolved and 
executed crimes amidst sports and festivities, knew 
nothing of repentance, or quieted the blunted con- 
science by wretched external forms of penance. 
How must the lively, inflammable mind of Mary, 
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which was guided by equivocal feelings, rather 
than by solid principles, have been perverted and 
commanded by such influences, and by such inter- 
course.("°) It is only by bearing constantly in 
mind these circumstances of her youth, that the 
good, as well as the evil, of her later years can be 
accounted for, and how the web of her fate, at first 
so splendid, was gradually traversed by darker and 
darker threads; till it was at length converted into 
the black covering of the scaffold. 

We find, however, even at the time of her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin, fatal germs of future mis- 
understandings and reproaches. Conformably to 
the earnest and prudent efforts of the Scotch, many 
points relative to the independence of their country, 
and the future succession to the throne, had been 
formally laid down; yet, notwithstanding this, 
Mary signed a deed on the 4th of April, 1557, by 
which, in case she should die without children, 
she bequeathed Scotland to the French, arbitrarily 
abolished the ancient law, and declared the solemn 
engagements into which she had just entered, to be 
null and void.(") Francis I. had indeed several 
times endeavoured to deceive the world by such 
base conduct, and quieted his own conscience; but 
even though such precedents were referred to, and 
Mary was still under the imperious rule of her 
uncles, a really uncorrupt and truly cnergetic mind 
would never have submitted to it. 
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More important in itself and in its consequences 
was the resolution which we have already mentioned, 
to assume the arms, title, and crown of England. 
This was not only affirming that Mary had the 
nearest right to the succession, but, without doubt, 
also manifesting the will to assert her claim, by all 
possible means, even by force.('*) The following was 
the state of these hereditary claims. Henry VII. 
had two daughters, Margaret and Mary; the young 
Queen of Scotland was descended, in the second 
degree from Margaret the eldest, and her husband 
James IV. of Scotland; the younger, Mary, Duchess 
of Suffolk, also left several descendants. Of the 
children of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, was the only survivor, her claim to 
the throne conformably to the descent in lines and 
degrees, was incontestibly the first; and the Will 
of Henry VIII. had mentioned her as successor to 
the throne, next to the deceased Queen Mary Tudor; 
it then mentions the descendants of the Duchess of 
Suffolk, but passes over in silence the elder Scotch 
line.(%) The authenticity of this testament was 
the less doubtful, as the Parliament had authorised © 
Henry VIII., in the year 1544, to regulate the suc- 
cession. Notwithstanding this, the advocates of 
Mary alleged—only the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Catharine of Arragon was legal; unless it had been 
dissolved by the Pope, he could not marry a second 
wife. Elizabeth, therefore, is illegitimate and un- 
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worthy of the throne. Nay, Henry VIII. himself 
declared his marriage with Anne Boleyn to be 
invalid; a declaration which, being conformable to 
law and religion, can no more be defeated in the 
sequel by an absurd Will, than the rights of the 
descendants of Margaret be set aside in favour of 
the younger house of Suffolk, which has no claim. 
To this it may be added, that Elizabeth ought to 
be excluded, even on account of her heretical un- 
belief, and Mary Stuart chosen for her orthodox 
faith; by which, too, a salutary union of England, 
France, and Scotland, would be brought about, and 
internal peace take place, instead of the senseless 
and ruinous animosity and war. 

In reply to these assertions, the advocates of 
Elizabeth said, “ According to the opinion of the 
wisest men, and of the Catholic Universities which 
were consulted, the marriage of Catharine to Henry 
VIII. was null, and contrary to the divine law; his 
marriage to Anne Boleyn was, therefore, valid.” 
The King, however, by the right which he enjoyed, 
declared Mary, the daughter of Catharine, worthy 
of the throne; and if this disposition of the Will is 
recognised, the following, in favour of Elizabeth, is 
not to be rejected out of mere partiality. “Should 
it be objected that Mary Tudor inherited, not by 
virtue of the Will, but of her natural right, the 
same may be said of Elizabeth; and if the divorce 
of Catharine of Arragofi was not necessarily followed 
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by the exclusion of her daughter, the ill treatment 
of the innocent Anne Boleyn ought not to cause 
the exclusion of Elizabeth. But if the question 
respecting the hereditary rights of Elizabeth and 
Mary were really doubtful, the Parliament and the 
people must decide, and that in favour of the 
former, because she was devoted to true Christianity, 
and Mary of a family, and educated in principles 
which do not disdain to employ the sword and the 
stake, to maintain the superstitious Catholic religion. 
The dreadful persecution of the Protestants which 
Mary Tudor, with insane infatuation believed to be 
a right and a duty, would continue without end, 
and the union with France and Scotland would not 
produce eternal peace, but the ruin of all rights and 
privileges, and plunge England into misery and 
slavery. Those who are not destitute of all judg- 
ment and feeling,—those who have any value for 
justice, and a royal decision, for independence and 
their country, for freedom of conscience and faith, 
ought to risk their lives and fortunes in order for 
ever to keep away, from England, Mary Stuart, who 
would bring nothing but ruin.” 

Such were the views of the opposed parties. The 
first consistently proposed and defended by all 
Roman Catholics, in and out of Great Britain; the 
latter, by the Protestants. Which would triumph 
depended upon numerous circumstances and con- 
tingencies, and above all, onthe personal character 
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of the two Queens, whom fate had opposed to each 
other, in almost imevitable hostility. (**) 

Elizabeth, who was born on the 7th of September, 
1533, ("%) and lost her mother in the third year 
of her age, was hereupon wholly neglected by the 
timid servants of her passionate father, publicly 
repudiated by him as illegitimate, and left so des- 
titute, that her governess, Lady Bryan, wrote to 
Lord Cromwell,—“ I beseech you to be good, my 
Lord, to my Lady, and to all hers, and that she 
may have some raiment. She has neither gown, 
nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no manner of linen, 
nor foresmocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor rails, 
nor body stitchets, nor mufflers, nor biggins.” 
Afterwards, when Henry’s anger had been allayed, 
more attention was paid to her education; on this 
subject, the learned Roger Ascham writes to a friend 
in 1550,— “Amongst the numberless honorable 
ladies of the present time, my illustrious mistress, 
the Lady Elizabeth, shines like a star, excelling 
them more by the splendor of her virtues and her 
learning, than by the glory of her royal birth. In 
the variety of her commendable qualities, I am less 
perplexed to find matters for the highest panegyric, 
than to circumscribe that panegyric within just 
bounds. Yet, I shall mention nothing respecting 
her but what has come under my own observation. 
For two years she pursued the study of Greek and 
Latin, under my tuition; but the foundations of her 
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knowledge in both languages were laid by the 
diligent instruction of William Grindal, my late 
beloved friend. The Lady Elizabeth has accom- 
plished her nineteenth year; and so much solidity 
of understanding, such courtesy, united with dig- 
nity, have never been observed at so early an age. 
She has the most ardent love of true religion, and 
of the best kind of literature. The constitution of 
her mind is exempt from female weakness, and she 
is endued with a masculine power of application. 
No apprehension can be quicker than hers, no 
memory more retentive. French and Italian she 
speaks like English; Latin with fluency, propriety, 
and judgment; she also spoke Greek with me, fre- 
quently, willingly, and moderately well. Nothing 
can be more elegant than her handwriting, whether 
in the Greek or Roman characters. In music she 
is very skilful, but does not greatly delight. With 
respect to personal decoration, she greatly prefers 
a simple elegance to show and splendor, so de- 
spising the outward adorning of plaiting the hair 
and wearing of gold, that, in the whole manner of 
her life, she rather resembles Hippolyta than 
Pheedra.('®) She read with me almost the whole of 
Cicero and a great part of Livy: from these two 
authors, indeed, her knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage has been almost exclusively derived. The 
beginning of the day was always devoted by her to 
the New Testament in Greek, after which she read 
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select orations of Isocrates and the tragedies of 
Sophocles, which I judged best adapted to supply 
her tongue with the purest diction; her mind with 
the most excellent precepts; and her exalted station 
with a defence against the utmost power of fortune. 
For her religious instruction, she drew first from 
the fountains of Scripture; and afterwards from 
St. Cyprian, the ‘Common-places’ of Melancthon, 
and similar works, which convey pure doctrine in 
elegant language. In every kind of writing she 
easily detected any ill-adapted or far-fetched ex- 
pression. She could not bear those feeble imitators 
of Erasmus, who bind the Latin tongue in the 
fetters of miserable proverbs; on the other hand, 
she approved a style chaste in its propriety, and 
beautiful by perspicuity: and she greatly admired 
metaphors when not too violent, and antitheses 
when just and happily opposed. By a diligent 
attention to these particulars, her ears became so 
practised and so nice, that there was nothing in 
Greek, Latin, or English prose or verse, which, 
according to its merits or defects, she did not either 
reject with disgust, or receive with the highest 
delight. 

The accounts given by other writers entirely co- 
cide with those of Ascham. She read Livy, 
Cicero, Tacitus, the Greek historians, Sophocles 
and several orations of Demosthenes and Isocrates, 
some of which she translated into Latin. She also 
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studied Seneca, not for the sake of philosophical 
application, but in order to learn wisdom from it. 
Greater weight was, however, attached to Christian 
learning. Elizabeth was well versed in the history 
of her own country, spoke besides her native lan- 
guage, Latin, French, Italian, and German, and 
possessed that genuine eloquence which proceeds 
from the heart, and is not to be acquired by arti- 
ficial means. 

After the death of Edward VI. Elizabeth seri- 
ously exerted herself in favour of her elder sister, 
and was at first much honoured by her, and daily 
imvited to her table; but the coronation of Mary 
was scarcely over, when she was entirely neglected, 
and soon afterwards unjustly accused of having 
been concerned in the insurrection of Wyatt. 
She was so rigorously confined in the Tower, and 
treated with so much contempt, that she did not 
doubt that her death was resolved upon. It is 
probable that fear of exciting general discontent, 
rather than a sense of justice, and Philip’s inter- 
cession, saved her life, and led to the plan of marry- 
ing her abroad to the Duke of Savoy. But flattery 
was as unavailing as threats and danger to over- 
come her energy and prudence. She would not 
consent upon any terms to banish herself, under a 
specious pretext, and to be separated from England 
and her rights. A plan to exclude her from the 
succession to the throne, was eagerly promoted by 
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her sister at the instigation of eminent Roman 
Catholics, but was defeated by the opposition of 
the Parliament. The years of youth which Mary 
Stuart spent in cheerfulness and pleasure, sur- 
rounded by admirers of all kinds, were passed by 
Elizabeth in solitude and silence. Instead of the 
royal diadems which adorned the brow of Mary, 
she saw the axe of the executioner suspended over 
her head, and the flames of the funeral piles arise, 
on which her friends and fellow-believers were 
cruelly sacrificed. A serious, learned education, 
and so hard a school of adversity, by which even 
ordinary men are elevated above their original na- 
ture, could not fail to have the greatest influence 
on a mind of such eminent powers,—a character of 
such energy; and this is manifest in the whole history 
of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The manner in which she chose her highest 
officers of state, consulted them in all important 
matters, defended them against secret as well as 
violent attacks, without ever being subject to them, 
proves her penetrating understanding, and firmness 
of character. Such men as Nicholas Bacon, Francis 
Walsingham, William Cecil, and many others, 
would deserve, in this place, a more particular des- 
cription. The first, who in the beginning was 
Lord Keeper of the Seals, and then till 1579, Lord 
Chancellor, is celebrated for his extraordinary acti- 
vity and ability, and if his son Francis was even su- 
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perior to him in intellectual powers, he was inferior 
to him in probity. 

Walsingham, descended from a good family, ac- 
complished by dilligent study and by travelling, 
was a man of distinguished prudence, and the most 
acute understanding. He had few equals in the 
art of penetrating, of gaining, and guiding the 
minds of men. He was never moved by anger or 
precipitation; never suffered himself to be discom- 
posed, and though he readily listened to, and at the 
same time sounded, the opinions of others in confiden- 
tial conversation, he never forgot his dignity, and the 
truth which alone protects the statesman against 
mean evasions. As Ambassador in France and 
Scotland, and in England itself, he served his Queen 
with the greatest fidelity and disinterestedness til] 
his death, which took place in 1590. He died so 
poor that his friends caused him to be secretly 
buried by night, that his body might not be seized 
by his creditors. 

Next to God, says a writer with justice, William 
Cecil was the main support of Elizabeth; and 
Roger Ascham says of him, “he is a young man, 
but rich in wisdom, equally versed in the sciences 
and in business, and yet so modest in the per- 
formance of his public duties, that by the unani- 
mous testimony of the English, the praise which 
Thucydides gives to Pericles, might be given to 
him fourfold. He knew all that ought to be known, 
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he understood how to apply what he knew; he 
loved his country, and was inaccessible to the power 
of money.”(’”) William Cecil, born in the year 1520, 
at Burn, im Lincolnshire, and, consequently, now 
thirty-eight years of age, and thirteen years older 
than Elizabeth, was educated at Cambridge, and un- 
der the reign of Edward VI., had been Master of 
Requests, and afterwards Secretary of State.("*) Since 
the accession of Mary to the throne, he had mostly 
lived in retirement, but was restored by Elizabeth 
to his former office, and in 1571, appointed Lord 
High Treasurer, and elevated to the peerage by 
the title of Baron Burghley. Superior to all the 
little arts, intrigues, and disputes of the Court,(’*) 
he stood in a firm and exalted position with re- 
spect to his Queen, with which he combined the 
most conscientious regard for the interest of the 
subjects, especially by economy in his office of 
Treasurer.(”) Indefatigable activity and _ strict 
love of truth, moderation, and noble gravity, which, 
however, did not disdain the most cheerful relaxa- 
tion in a narrow circle; love of order and im- 
penetrable secrecy,—the eagle eye with which he 
penetrated the characters of men,—and the clear- 
ness with which he saw, and developed the most 
complex subjects, place him in the rank of the 
greatest statesman recorded in history. 

“He is prudent who is patient,” said he, “and pru- 
dence constrains the stars. Modesty is a protection 
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against envy and danger; excessive ambition, on 
the contrary, leads to ruin. The world is a store- 
house of tools, of which man must make himself 
master; there are no greater artists than diligence 
and perseverance: God alone creates at once; the 
work of man grows by degrees. The strength of 
a King is the love of his subjects: Princes ought 
to be better than other men, because they command 
and rule all men. A good Prince must hear all, 
but should follow the best counsel. No wise Prince 
can be a tyrant. Good Princes ought first to pre- 
fer the honour of God and his Church, and next it 
the Commonwealth, before their own pleasure or 
profit. Counsel without resolution is but wind. 
War is soon kindled, but peace very hardly pre- 
served. War is the curse, peace the blessing, of 
God on a nation: one year of peace brings more 
profit than ten years of the most successful war.” 
Burghley was equally upright, affectionate, and 
indulgent, in the circle of his family and to his 
friends: but his attachment to them never degene- 
rated into weakness, and was never injurious, because 
he required them to be always friends to virtue, 
and to their country. All this cannot be stated in 
a more striking and appropriate manner than in the 
words which Tieck puts into the mouth of the wor- 
thy Camden. “What has made our Burghley, and 
with him, our state and the Queen so great, is, that 
he has constantly rejected everything savouring of 
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extravagance or passion, and thereby encouraged 
the growth of that which is in the middle, and 
is invisible to ordinary eyes, or which, if they do 
perceive it, is disregarded by them as unimportant.” 

So great was the general discontent at the govern- 
ment of Mary, that her death gave occasion for 
universal rejoicing, and on’ the 23d of November, 
1558, Elizabeth, amidst the loudest acclamations, 
entered the Tower as Queen, were but a few years 
before, she had been imprisoned asa criminal. She 
took no vengeance for former offences towards her- 
self, left thirteen Roman Catholic Privy Counsellors 
in their dignity, received all the Bishops, except 
the blood-thirsty Bonner, with respect, and con- 
ducted herself with great prudence and judgment 
with respect to the affairs of religion. She re- 
tained the existing forms of divine worship, checked 
the intemperate zeal of some Protestant Clergymen, 
forbade the destruction of images, and caused annu- 
ities to be paid to the monks, so that even many 
Roman Catholics forgot theirapprehensions of further 
innovations. But it soon appeared that the time was 
not quite ripe for a calm and impartial development. 
Of all the bishops, the Bishop of Carlisle alone 
was ready to crown Elizabeth;(*) and the arrogant 
Pope, Paul IV. hastily answered, toa polite notifica- 
tion of her accession to the throne, that he looked 
upon EEzabeth as illegitimate; she should therefore 
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lay. down the Government, and expect: what he, 
in his clemency, might think fit to decide. 

In addition to these misunderstandings, and the 
war with France which still continued, it was a 
source of equal uneasiness to Elizabeth that Philip, 
fearing the union of England, France, and Scotland, 
under Mary Stuart, offered her his hand. The ac- 
ceptance of this honorable offer would evidently — 
have led to the Pope’s recognition of her legitimacy 
and hereditary right—to his permission for the 
marriage with the King of Spain, his powerful sup- 
port against France, and the entire setting aside of 
her dangerous rival: Philip too had formerly con- 
ducted himself in such a manner towards Elizabeth, 
that he believed himself to have some claim, if not 
to her affection, yet to her gratitude. On the other 
hand, there were many objections to the plan; Philip 
calculated that Elizabeth would remain a Roman 
Catholic, and maintain that religion in England, even 
against the will of her subjects. He was as nearly 
related to her as Henry VIII. to Catharine of 
Arragon. If Elizabeth left it to the Pope to decide 
the question of her legitimacy, she would acknow- 
ledge the superiority of his right and the uncer- 
tainty of her own. If she obtained his permission 
for a marriage with Philip, it would be liable to no 
less objections than those of Julius II. in the case 
of Henry VIII., and what if Paul, yielding to the in- 
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stigation of France, should declare against Elizabeth, 
and in favour of the hereditary right of Mary? But 
independently of all these considerations, the Queen 
would not, upon any terms, make herself odious to 
her people, and dependent upon a foreign bigoted 
Sovereign. She gave Philip a grateful answer, 
politely declining his offer, with which the latter 
seemed, for the present, to be satisfied. 

The Parliament met on the 25th of January, 1559, 
recognized, and solemnly confirmed, Elizabeth’s 
right of succession to the throne, and then imme- 
diately turned its attention to religious affairs. In 
consequence of several representations on the part 
of the convocation, in favour of the old doctrine, reli- 
gious conferences were commenced in March, be- 
tween the Protestants and Catholics. The latter, 
being now deprived of their power, behaved very 
differently from what they had done in the time of 
Mary, and declared, refusing all changes, that their 
doctrine wasimmutable. After the Catholics had thus 
retired, their adversaries were doubly active, though 
their views again differed on this question, whether 
the Reformation should be at once effected in all 
its parts upon Calvinistic principles, or whether 
every thing that remained from ancient times, and 
was at all suitable to the present state of things, 
should be retained. 

Meantime the Pope had indeed dropped his de- 
mand of supremacy over England, but required 
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that no change should be made in ecclesiastical 
affairs. The observation of the English Ambassador, 
Cairne, that he would meet with compliance as soon 
as he declared the marriage of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn to be valid, was considered, by Paul, as an 
affront; and Elizabeth, fully sensible of the inclina- 
tion of the majority of her subjects, now paid no 
further regard to the Roman Court, though she was 
personally disposed rather to recede, than to advance 
in comparison with the Reformation of Edward VI. 
It having been proposed in Parliament to restore 
the tithes and first-fruits to the Crown, and again 
to give the Queen the highest authority in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, the Archbishopof York, among others, 
declared, “If every King, as such, is head of the 
Church, then even Herod and Nero were so; if it 
must be a Christian King, then the Church had no 
head till Constantine. And shall he possess all ec- 
clesiastical rights, even that of binding and loosing?” 
The opinions of the Parliament, however, were so 
protestant, or rather ultra royal, that in the Upper 
House only eight Bishops and two Lords, and in 
the Lower House scarcely any members opposed 
these laws, though many of those who now assented, 
had voted very differently under Mary. Whoever 
denied the royal supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, 
was, for the first offence, to forfeit his property; 
for the second, to be liable to the penalties of pra- 
munire, and for the third, to be punished as a 
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traitor.(*) Soon afterwards, the right of regula- 
ting the mode of divine worship and the liturgy, 
and the establishment of a court of high commis- 
sion for all ecclesiastical affairs, seemed to be a ne- 
cessary consequence. (*) Though heresy was to be 
punished only according to the Bible, to the resolu- 
tions of the general assemblies of the Church, and 
the decisions of Parliament, there was still scope 
enough for the exercise of arbitrary power:—for 
the Queen was empowered, with this tribunal which 
was entirely dependent upon her, and without the 
participation of the convocation, to make laws on 
matters of faith, church discipline and customs, to 
convoke synods, to confirm or reject their resolu- 
tions, to appoint Bishops, and to decide on all ap- 
peals in the last instance. Many Catholics took 
great offence at this transfer of ecclesiastical au- 
thority to a temporal sovereign, and a foreign Am- 
bassador said with horror, “I have seen the head of 
the English Church dance.” 

Of nine thousand four hundred clergymen, four- 
teen bishops, fifteen heads of colleges, twelve arch- 
deacons, and as many deans, fifty prebendaries and 
about eighty rectors and vicars resigned their bene- 
fices, or lost them because they would not submit 
to the new laws on the supremacy, and the liturgy, 
confirmed by Parliament.(“) The Queen, however, 
proceeded much more slowly and calmly in the ex- 
ecution, than the Parliament in passing these new 
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laws, and even the violent Calvin advised neither to 
act with precipitation, nor to neglect the establish- 
ment of truth and justice. By this moderation, dis- 
turbances were prevented: when, however, several 
powers requested Elizabeth would grant the Catholics 
complete religious liberty, which they, however, re- 
fused to their Protestant subjects, she first justified 
the new principles, then promised to treat the Ca- 
tholics with lenity, and added in the spirit of those 
times, (”) with respect to the concession of entire 
freedom of religious worship, this would be only to 
confound tht two religions, to disturb the minds of 
the good, to encourage the efforts of the heads of 
parties, to confuse the state and religion, and to min- 
gle things divine and human together. It would 
be a real evil, a very bad example, dangerous to 
the Protestants; neither advantageous to the persons 
favoured, nor affording them any real security. 
Elizabeth graciously received the grant of the 
necessary taxes, but to the wish that she would 
marry, she answered evasively, saying, “‘I am mar- 
ried to England, my people are my family; and the 
‘ epitaph, Elizabeth lived and died a virgin Queen, 
will one day be my glory. This answer appeared at 
once flattering and modest, and Elizabeth behaved 
with so much prudence, affability, and condescen- 
sion, joining in diversions and amusements, but 
without the smallest abatement of her dignity, that 
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the people honoured their young Queen more than 
any preceding Sovereign of the house of Tudor. 
Under such favorable circumstances, the nego- 
ciations with France, proceeded more rapidly, and 
- terminated on the 2d of April, 1559, in the treaty 
of Cateau Cambresis. The most important condi- 
tion with respect to England was, that Calais should 
be retained by France for eight years; hostages 
given for its due restoration, and security for 
500,000 dollars. Francis and Mary acceded to 
this peace, but all the other reciprocal claims re- 
mained in full force, and, like other points relative 
to Scotland, were to be discussed in two months, 
and, if possible, amicably adjusted.(*) The ne- 
cessary proposals for this purpose, were made on 
the part of Elizabeth in June, 1559; but before we 
speak more particularly of them, we must relate 
what had been passing meanwhile in Scotland, and 
had the greatest influence on the course of events. 
The French court considered Scotland as a pro- 
vince belonging to France, and the only question was 
in what manner it should be governed. The opinion 
of the Constable Montmorency was not to persecute 
the protestants if they obeyed the civil government: 
the Guises, on the contrary, demanded their entire 
extirpation, and paid no regard to the well-founded 
remonstrances and warnings of their sister Mary, the 
Queen Regent. The latter, instead of opposing with 
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increased energy, at length yielded as usual to their 
opinions; and when the Protestants loudly complained 
of the return of rigorous measures, and the non-per- 
formance of positive promises, she said, very incon- 
siderately, the promises of Princes are valid only - 
so long as appears to them to be useful. She in- 
vited all the reformed Clergy to appear at Stirling 
on the 10th of May, 1559, to give a strict account 
of themselves; but, when they appeared with nu- 
merous attendants, promised that no proceedings 
should be instituted at Stirling, provided they 
would remain peaceable. Yet scarcely had those 
who were assembled dispersed, when Mary caused 
the absentees to be condemned as disobedient. 
This new and unjust deception filled all with indig- 
nation, and they found in John Knox a man who, 
placing himself at their head, gave from that time 
a more decided tendency to the Scotch Reformation. 

John Knox, born in the year 1505, the son of 
respectable parents in easy circumstances, studied 
in Glasgow according to the fashion of those times, 
became acquainted, in the sequel, with the works of 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine, was led by them to 
study the Bible, and embraced the Protestant reli- 
gion in 1542. He had no philosophical education, 
properly speaking, and im learning he cannot be 
placed on a level with the more eminent divines. 
He had, however, fully adopted the views and prin- 
ciples of Calvin, nay, in some points, he went be- 
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yond the austerity of his master. Knox was a 
man of indefatigable activity, far exalted above 
self-interest and corruption, bold and immove- 
able even in the greatest danger. The firmest 
faith in the immortality of the soul, and recon- 
ciliation with God, accompanied him through life, 
and raised him above all subordinate considerations. 
But his prejudices as well as his convictions were 
indelible, and his feelings everywhere subject to his 
principles. With too great austerity he disapproved 
all the cheerful enjoyments of life, and thought 
that pious exercises, sufferings, and cares, ought 
to fill up these days of trial. Moderation, patience, 
mildness, love of peace, were not among the number 
of his virtues, and he was less qualified to cherish 
and foster what was good, in the spirit of Christian 
charity, than to pull down with unsparing hand, what 
appeared to him worthy of condemnation.(”) He 
accordingly considered the unconditional extirpation 
of popery as a paramount duty, and as the greatest 
gain: though far from actual lust of vengeance, he 
was, in his opposition to the advocates of persecution, 
himself a persecutor, and forgot the decorum, nay, 
even the duties of a subject, to attain what he con- 
sidered as his highest object. No man, he taught, 
should be at the head of the Church, no clergyman 
take on himself civil offices and duties. If any one 
who, on account of his power and situation, cannot 
be reached by the arm of the law, commits crimes 
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deserving of death, he may be killed by individuals. 
If princes refuse to reform the Church, the inferior 
magistrates and the people, guided by the clergy, 
may undertake the task. In general there are cases 
in which the people must decide on the abuse of 
the supreme authority, and také steps against it. 
In this spirit Knox approved of the murder of 
Cardinal Beatoun, was hereupon kept a prisoner 
for nineteen months, till February, 1549, in the 
French Gallies, lived afterwards for a time in 
England, then from the year. 1554, in Geneva, and 
on his return, drew up the Remonstrance of the 
Protestants, which we have before mentioned, 
and which was so ill received by the Queen Regent. 
In the year 1556, he left Scotland for the second 
time, and was then (not to speak of other accu- 
sations,) condemned as a heretic, and burnt in 
efigy in Edinburgh. But even when at a distance 
he exercised, by his correspondence, a powerful 
influence on the affairs of the Scotch Church, and 
when the misunderstandings increased, boldly re- 
turned to his native country at the beginning of 
May, 1559. The zeal of this austere man was re- 
vived, by the equivocal conduct of the Regent, and 
the continuance of all the old abuses, even more 
than by the confirmation of the former sentence, 
and the danger of being made a prisoner at Stirling. 

On the llth of May, immediately after the 
above-mentioned condemnation of the dispersed 
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Reformers, he preached in Perth with the greatest 
vehemence against the mass, idolatrous worship 
and the adoration of images. (*) When a priest, 
undeterred by this warning, immediately pro- 
ceeded to read mass, a young man designated this 
as idolatry, for which he received a blow; upon this 
he threw stones at the priest, by which a painting 
was damaged. In this manner arose a dreadful de- 
struction of images, which soon spread over the 
greater part of the kingdom. Innumerable works 
of art, and altars, were broken to pieces, libraries 
annihilated, the finest churches plundered, and a 
hundred and seventy, or, as others affirm, two hun- 
dred and sixty monasteries were successively de- 
molished; the noble remains of which, even in in- 
different representations, still excite our interest 
and veneration. Knox had not the power, nay, not 
even the will to check these outrages, but said, 
““When the nests are destroyed, the crows will not 
come back.” It is alleged too, if not to justify, yet 
to excuse, these actions, that the persecuting spirit 
of the catholics and the faithlessness of the Queen, 
still more than the sermons of Knox, had soured all 
the passions of the people, and impelled them to 
such excesses. In comparison with the advantages 
which have arisen from the complete triumph of 
protestantism, the loss is but trifling; and a good 
general cannot be blamed if he destroys the works 
of fortresses which he has taken. Many a one who 
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lost everything by unjust persecution, may, perhaps, 
and not unreasonably, have in some degree indem- 
nified himself; but rapacity was not the principal 
motive; and to burn, in a moment of violent excite- 
ment, statues, pictures, or books, (for the most 
part of little worth,) is by no means so bad as, with 
_ cold calculating cruelty, to condemn men (professors 
of the true doctrine) to the stake. 

As, however, on the one hand, many Protestants 
disapproved of this destruction of the images, and 
other excesses, and, on the other hand, the Queen 
Regent had no means to inflict severe punishments, 
she succeeded on the 29th of May, 1559, in con- 
cluding a treaty with the malcontents, of the follow- 
ing tenor.—‘‘ What is past shall be pardoned, for 
the future all obey the government, excite no 
tumults under the pretexts of religion, and molest 
neither catholics nor priests, nor churches, nor con- 
vents. On the other side, there shall be no further 
persecution of the reformed; and they shall obtain 
in Edinburgh, what they call, liberty of conscience. 
The gates of Perth shall be opened to the Regent, 
but she shall put no foreign mercenaries into the 
city, and shall call a Parliament to remedy abuses.” 
But as soon as the Protestants had dispersed, Mary 
violated this treaty in many points; sent Scotch 
troops, in the pay of France, to Perth; punished 
some citizens; removed and reprimanded magis- 
trates: and permitted only the exercise of the 
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Catholic religion. A second treaty of the 23d of 
June, 1559, of a similar tenor, was not more punc- 
tually observed, for there is no obligation to keep 
a promise, especially one that is injurious, made to 
heretics and rebels. When Knox, therefore, called 
upon the reformers to contend manfully for the true 
religion, they promptly assembled, and the move- 
ment was, this time, much more general than before; 
for, independently of religious motives, and the 
well-founded indignation at breach of promises, and 
ill treatment, the reformed clergy calculated on 
obtaining the whole property of the Catholic Church; 
the nobility, on the contrary, hoped to share it, and 
the people willingly suffered themselves to be 
guided by men who rated their rights and im- 
portance much higher than had ever been the case 
before.(”?) The churches and monasteries suffered 
more on this occasion than at the time of the 
tumults in Perth. The Queen Regent, however, suc- 
ceeded, by the aid of regular, experienced soldiers, 
in keeping down the undisciplined multitude; so 
that the reformers were obliged to give up the 
plan of entirely ruining their adversaries, and to be 
contented with bare toleration, and this too was 
granted only in the hope that no further complaints 
would be made on the increasing number of French 
civil officers and mercenaries. On this point, how- 
ever, the Catholics were as eager as the Protestants, 
and the former Regent, who had been raised to the 
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rank of Duke of Chatellerault, together with his son, 
the Earl of Arran, joined the latter. Their principal 
leader, however, was James, Prior of St. Andrews, 
a natural son of King James V., and half-brother 
of Mary Stuart. All parties agreed that he was a 
man of the greatest penetration, of indefatigable 
activity, and equally skilled in military and civil 
affairs. But while the Protestant writers represent 
him as an infamously calumniated hero, who stead- 
fastly laboured in the cause of liberty and religion, 
the adherents of Mary accuse him of having been 
carried away by boundless ambition, and of having 
been guilty of falsehood, breach of faith, treachery, 
and murder, in order to subject the kingdom to his 
will. So early as August, 1559, Francis II. and 
Mary wrote to him the most angry letters, saying, 
‘That he had violated his oath, excited sedition, 
and deserved punishment.” In his answer he de- 
fends himself against all these accusations; only 
he adds, “I shall continue to promote the extir- 
pation of the old superstition, for the honour of God 
and the good of my country, and not suffer myself 
to be deterred by any threat.” 

Meantime so large a body of auxiliary troops, 
under the command of Elbceuf, had arrived from 
France(®) that the Regent boldly expelled part 
of the citizens from Leith, put troops into their 
houses, and to the complaints that were made of 
this and similar measures, she at length answered, 
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“‘T shall persevere in what I think useful, and re- 
quire the Lords, on pain of high treason, to dismiss 
their armed men.” Instead of this the barons, the 
clergy, the deputies of the towns and of the country, 
and whoever else would join them, assumed the 
title of Nobles and Commons of the Scotch Church, 
and proposed to deprive Mary of the Regency. 
Willock, one of the most eminent of the reformed 
Clergy, being called upon to do so, gave an opinion 
to the following effect:—The magistrates are cer- 
tainly ordained of God, but also bound by God's 
word, so that they may be deposed when there is 
just cause. In such removal of Princes and 
Magistrates, God does not always make use imme- 
diately of his own power, but, as the Old Testament 
proves, employs in his wisdom other means. In 
the present case, the Regent has not performed her 
principal duties to her subjects; namely, to admi- 
nister justice impartially, to protect them against 
enemies, and to suffer God’s word to be freely 
preached. On the contrary, she has maintained 
superstition, disdained the advice of the nobility, 
and, therefore, deserves to be removed from the 
government.” Knox added to this opinion, “ That 
the Regent might now be deposed for just causes,” 
but he wished that no decision might be pro- 
nounced against her, that, if she would repent of 
her conduct and take good counsel, there might be 
room to leave her in possession of her dignity. 
M 2 
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The majority of the confederates acceded to the 
severer proposal, and deposed the Queen Regent 
on the 23d of October, 1559, because she violated 
the Constitution, introduced foreign mercenaries, 
built fortresses with dangerous views, raised French- 
men to high dignities, depreciated the current 
‘coin, disregarded the ancient laws, imposed op- 
pressive taxes, and endeavoured to plunge the 
kingdom into slavery. All which the Lords, being 
by birth the guardians and defenders of the Con- 
stitution, could not permit, but were entitled and 
bound to save the country. 

However well founded not a few of these com- 
plaints were, the friends of the Regent looked upon 
this step as rebellion; and unprejudiced persons 
observed, that if the doctrine that resistance is 
permitted m extreme cases, may have a useful 
effect as a warning, it is still extremely difficult to 
decide when and how it is to be applied. The 
confederates certainly found, on this occasion, that 
their strength was not equal to execute so bold an 
enterprise. They therefore applied for assistance 
to Elizabeth, and in order to gain her favour, adopt- 
ed, for the present, the English Liturgy. 

Elizabeth, conformably to the peace of Cateau 
Cambresis, had complained, in June, 1559, especially 
that Francis and Mary had, after the death of 
Queen Mary of England, assumed the title and 
arms of England, and thereby manifested hostile 
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claims to the succession. This union of other arms, 
with those of France, appeared to the Constable 
Montmorency, unsuitable and unusual, for France 
had never expressed its numerous pretensions in 
this manner. When the Guises asked, “Why then 
Elizabeth called herself Queen of France?” they 
were answered, “ This right is ancient, undisputed, 
and by no means indicates new, hostile intentions.” 
Of the existence of such intentions in Francis and 
Mary, Elizabeth had sufficient proofs in her hands, 
when the Scotch confederates sought her assistance; 
but, instead of acting with mconsiderate precipi- 
tation, we here see, for the first time, the calmness 
and prudence, the judgment and the perspicuity, 
with which Elizabeth and her counsellors contem- 
plated a question on all sides, and compared the 
arguments for and against, before they came to any 
resolution. (*1) 

Against supporting the Scotch confederates, it 
was argued,(”) “It is a dangerous example, and 
contrary to justice and law, to assist subjects in 
their rebellion against their legitimate Sovereigns. 
For though the confederates allege just grounds 
for many complaints, yet they ought to have had 
more patience, to have taken a milder course, to 
have sought for mediation, and not, misconstruing 
examples in the Bible, and violating all forms, to 
have removed their adversaries from all partici- 
pation in public affairs, and arbitrarily deposed the 
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Queen Regent, whose person was sacred. To join 
this violent party is no less dangerous than unjust, 
for secret assistance is not sufficient; and extensive 
and public aid would break the peace, and France 
and Scotland, nay, all the Catholic powers, might 
combine against England, which they hate, and 
find assistance among the English Catholics, who 
remain quiet only because they have no support to 
rest upon.” . 

In conformity with these views, the Scotch re- 
ceived at first a cold answer, declining their over- 
tures; they, however, renewed their application, 
and the arguments in favour of acceding to them 
appeared daily to gain ground. It is not contrary 
to God’s law, it was observed, “For a Prince to 
avert present and future dangers, and it is permitted 
to use the same means for defence that another 
employs for attack. The French, contrary to all 
justice, even now keep an army in Scotland, and 
that kingdom, formerly subject to the supremacy of 
England, will, if we are any longer indifferent, and 
with the already declared assent of Mary, fall 
entirely into their hands. Nay, after overpower- 
ing the Protestants, they will undoubtedly attack 
England, in order to place Mary Stuart on the 
throne, and renew the tyranny of Mary Tudor. (*) 
‘The state, the church, and the liberty of England 
depend, therefore, on the turn which things take 
in Scotland. What is imtended is very evident 
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from the desolating incursions, the new armaments 
in the French ports, and the constant refusal of Mary 
to lay aside the title and the arms of England. (*) 
She, with her relations, has urged the Pope to 
declare Elizabeth disqualified from succeeding to 
the throne, and even given occasion to Philip II., 
though so zealous a Catholic, to warn the Queen 
of those dangerous plans.” 

Notwithstanding these weighty arguments, Eli- 
zabeth had no mind to meddle with the affairs of 
Scotland, and thought it improper and offensive to 
support a party among the people, against the 
Queen Regent. It was not till confidential persons 
returned from Scotland, who gave a more accurate 
account of the state of affairs, and the English 
Privy Council declared its well-founded opinion, that 
if this moment for affording support was neglected, 
the dangers, difficulties, and expense, would be 
doubled;(*) that, on the 27th of February, 1560, a 
moderate and equitable convention was entered 
into with the discontented Scotch, of which the 
following is the substance: “The ancient rights of 
the country shall be maintained by assistance from 
England, and the French mercenaries shall be sent 
away; on the other hand, the Scotch promise to be 
in all things faithful and obedient to King Francis 
and Queen Mary, and never to violate their un- 
deniable rights.” 
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When Elizabeth caused all the above-mentioned 
grounds of complaint to be alleged at Paris, and 
offered to maintain peace, if the French mercenaries 
were withdrawn from Scotland, nothing was done 
to afford real and just satisfaction to so dangerous 
an enemy, but an attempt was made to allure her 
by the promise of restoring Calais, if she would 
refrain from all interference in the affairs of Scot- 
land. After receiving her answer, “That she would 
not risk the peace of England for the sake of a 
fishing town,” Francis and Mary endeavoured to 
attain their object by the mediation of Philip II. 
But Elizabeth answered on the 8th of April, “That 
after so many threats and dangers she could not 
withdraw her army from Scotland till the French 
left that kingdom, nor ought the Scotch to be 
declared rebels, since they only defended their 
national independence, which was confirmed by 
the laws.” However willing Philip might have 
been to acquire the honour of settling all these 
disputes by his mediation, he was not disposed to 
begin a war with Elizabeth, for the sake of France 
and Scotland. Wherefore, Francis and Mary having 
only their own insufficient means, gave a commis- 
sion on the 15th of May, 1560, to the Bishops of 
Valence and Amiens, and to Monsieur de Brosses, 
to negociate from Scotland on all the points in 
dispute.- They added, ‘That what these three 
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envoys, or two of them, should do, order, or agree 
upon with Elizabeth, they would execute it without 
ever acting contrary to it in any manner.” 

But before the hopes of such remote assistance 
could be fulfilled, or, with the increasing party-dis- 
sensions in France, fresh troops could be brought 
from that country, the Regent found herself so hard 
pressed, and vexation and illness so affected her, 
that she died on the 11th of June, 1560. Under- 
standing, judgment, virtuous conduct, and many 
other laudable qualities, are almost unanimously 
allowed her; yet, much as the state of things at 
that time mitigates the censure, it is evident from 
the facts that she did not keep clear of the petty, 
mean arts of politics, and disregarded ancient rights, 
neglected the natives, missed in religious affairs 
the just medium, and by slavish comphance with 
the directions of her brothers, was a great cause 
of present evils and future suffermgs. On the 
8th of July, three weeks after the death of the 
Regent, her representatives and the French envoys 
were obliged to make a convention at Edinburgh 
with the confederate Scotch, and Elizabeth, to the 
following effect.(*°) “The French soldiers shall 
leave Scotland in twenty days, and not return with- 
out the consent of Parliament. Foreigners shall be 
excluded from public offices. No person shall be 
called to account for what is past. The Parliament, 
which shall meet in August next, and send a deputy 
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to the King and Queen, shall be as legal as if it 
were convoked by order of their majesties, sup- 
posing that the disturbances are suppressed, and 
that every person entitled to a seat may appear 
without danger. It shall, above all things, examine 
the state of religious affairs, and take the necessary 
measures for the government of the kingdom during 
the absence of the King and Queen. Without its 
assent, war cannot be declared nor peace concluded. 
As England and Ireland belong by right to 
Elizabeth, Francis and Mary shall not use the 
titles and arms of those kingdoms.(”) The con- 
vention shall be ratified by both parties within 
sixty days.” On the part of Elizabeth this was 
done on the 2d of September, and she reaped the 
glory of having, in a very short time, by her firm- 
ness and prudence, driven the French from Scot- 
land, secured England, and gained the attachment 
of the Scotch. 

Meantime the Scotch Parliament assembled on 
the Ist of August, more numerous than it had been 
for a long time, and attended even by the inferior 
nobility, and began, according to preceding ex- 
amples and the terms of the treaty, to proceed to 
business before the arrival of a royal plenipoten- 
tiary.(*) On the 17th of August the Protestants 
not only presented a confession of faith, but de- 
veloped, with great rigour and harshness, the 
defects of the ancient church.(”) No clergyman 
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came forward to defend the latter, either through 
fear, or in hopes of more favourable times; but in- 
stead of thereby conjuring the storm, the innovators 
became bolder, and said, “‘ That it was only because 
the entire undeniable right was on their side that 
the adherents of the old faith did not attempt to 
make any defence.” Thus, with the opposition of 
only three Lords, the Catholic worship was abo- 
lished, and every connection with the Pope broken 
off. Nay, not contented with the recognition and 
toleration of their doctrines, the oppressed, accord- 
ing to the violent spirit of those times, soon became 
oppressors, and decreed, “That whoever dared to 
read, or to hear mass, should lose for the first 
offence all his property; for the second suffer cor- 
poral punishment and banishment, and for the third 
be put to death.” (*) 

It appears that all those who were inclined to 
the reformed religion agreed in this tyranny, but 
when the question was to be decided how the an- 
cient property of the Church should in future be 
applied, there appeared a great difference of opinions 
and motives, for besides the Catholic possessors, 
to whom the surrender of the property seemed 
contrary to justice and duty, the converted Abbots 
and Prelates, and also the nobility, demanded a 
large portion, and the reformed Clergy the whole for 
themselves, as well as for the churches, the schools, 
and the poor. Lastly, some thought of the State, 
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which was in extreme need, and to which, without 
regard to vehement opposition, a third part was 
adjudged in December, 1560. 

At the same time laws were drawn up for the 
future Constitution of the Church, and for divine 
worship, under the titles of “ Book of Policy, or 
Discipline, Book of Common Order.” According to 
the first, after the abolition of the degrees of the 
hierarchy, the congregations should choose the 
priests, who, in provincial assemblies, and, lastly, 
in the highest instance, in a general assembly under 
a president who was likewise to be elected, should 
preside over the legislation and government of the 
Church. (“) 

In favour of this democratic system of the Pres- 
byterians, there was the attachment of Knox, and 
many of the clergy, to Calvin; also the inclination 
of the people to deviate, as far as possible, from 
Catholicism; the hope of the nobility to acquire by 
this form a larger portion of the Church property; 
and, lastly, the apprehension of a new and dan- 
gerous preponderance of the Clergy. 

The new Liturgy was simple, leaving however to 
the clergy and to the congregations certain liberties, 
which, in the sequel, under Charles I., they firmly 
insisted on. Many of the regulations on education, 
the schools, the Universities, the poor, &c. deserve 
praise. The Church discipline appears to be ri- 
gorous, and refers to many subjects which the 
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ordinary administration of justice could not well 
reach and check: Elders chosen among the best 
men in the congregation not only assisted the 
Clergy in these matters, but were to have a watchful 
eye upon the diligence and morals of the Clergy 
themselves. The sacrament was administered four 
times in the ycar, a sermon preached on the Sunday 
morning, and at least once in the week, but on 
Sunday afternoon the youth were instructed. The 
sign of the cross, kneeling, observance of saints’ 
days, and many other things, declared superstitious, 
were abolished. Nay, it was resolved, not in an 
ebullition of passion, but with great solemnity, and 
with the assent of ecclesiastical zealots, that all 
abbeys, convents, and conventual churches, libra- 
ries, works of art, nay, even the sepulchres, as seats 
of the ungodly, and occasions to sin and idolatry, 
should be destroyed. What had formerly been 
saved from the fury of the mob, now fell prostrate 
before this legal madness, and the destruction was 
effected in the greatest extent, and with extreme 
harshness and brutality. (*) 

When Francis and Mary, and her uncles, were 
made acquainted with all these revolutions and 
events, their alarm and anger knew no bounds. 
No where, said the Cardinal of Lorraine to the 
English ambassador, Throckmorton, is there an ap- 
pearance of the obedience promised in the peace, 
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and while the King and Queen govern only. in 
name, it is, in truth, Elizabeth, who has the rule. 
Mary added angrily, “The Scotch do what they 
please, and always talk of laws, while they observe 
none. They have sent hither a poor nobleman, 
and to London a splendid embassy, but I am their 
Queen, and they shall be taught their duty.” The 
feeble Francis repeating these words, added,— 
‘They shall learn and feel what it is to be disohe- 
dient to so great a King.” All unanimously affirmed, 
that without the presence of the royal commis- 
sioner, the Parliament ought not to have acted or 
taken any resolutions, and least of all carried them 
into effect without their Majesties’ sanction. The 
Scotch answered, “The royal commissioner might 
and ought to have come at the right time, as was 
promised; that things which concerned the welfare 
of the State, and the salvation of the soul, could 
not be indefinitely delayed, and that it was only by 
the Parliament's assuming the direction of the 
whole government, that the greatest dangers had 
been averted. The King and Queen, if present, 
would easily be convinced, or might have been 
convinced, of the necessity and propriety, as well 
as the universal popularity, of the resolutions; and, 
in fact, they were so consonant to the wishes and 
inclinations of the people, that almost all of them 
were carried into effect before they received the 
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royal sanction; nay, much was done in the same 
spirit without any direction and general law.” 
Though ‘Mary, yielding to the importunities of 
zealous Roman Catholics, would willingly have 
ordered things to be restored to their former con- 
dition, and have disregarded the urgent objections 
of her half-brother, she had not sufficient power 
to effect this, and the continued differences with 
Elizabeth added to her embarrassments. Throck- 
morton, the English ambassador, had stated to 
Mary, that his Queen was inclined to all good servi- 
ces, cordial reconciliation, and friendly cooperation, 
as soon as Mary executed the treaty of Edinburgh, 
to which she was besides bound, as her ambassadors 
had had unlimited power to conclude it. But Mary 
replied, “‘ That she must take the matter into more 
mature consideration, and wait till she received from 
Scotland the opinion of her friends.” When Throck- 
morton observed, “That as the intercourse: between 
the two kingdoms was so frequent, this might and 
ought to have been done long before;” new evasions 
and delays were sought, so that Elizabeth plainly 
perceived what pomt, in that treaty, was the real 
cause of offence, and that it was contemplated to 
give a very different turn to the affairs of Scotland, 
if necessary, with the assistance of a greater French 
force. Her friends, in that country, were equally 
apprehensive, and were more strongly impressed 
with a conviction, that even for the sake of religion, 
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England and Scotland ought now to enter into a 
closer alliance.” 

Such was the state of affairs when King Francis I. 
died, unexpectedly, on the 5th of December, 1560. 
This was so far a loss to Elizabeth, as Philip I]. 
had no longer any reason to dread the union of the 
British and French crowns on one head; and if he 
followed his own opinions, must be inclined to her 
cnemies: but it was a still greater misfortune to 
Mary, for the reigning Queen of a great kingdom 
had become a widow, ill treated by her mother-in- 
law, (“) and could the less depend upon French 
assistance to promote her views in Scotland, as 
Catharine de Medicis was afraid she would marry 
Philip, or Don Carlos. But Mary’s predilection for 
France was so great that she had no mind to go to 
Scotland. Many of her friends, too, reminded her 
of the dangers of the voyage; of the doubtful sen- 
timents of Elizabeth, and of the rude manners of 
the Scotch people, who were impatient, even under 
the government of a male sovereign. James, her 
half-brother, who visited her in Lorraine, declared 
decidedly, on the contrary, that her presence in 
Scotland was absolutely necessary, and that if 
Mary governed with moderation, and confirmed the 
new religious institutions, she would have nothing 
to apprehend. Lastly, her uncles were of opinion 
that she ought to appear in Scotland as Queen, to 
hold the reins of government with a firm hand, 
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check heresy, and acquire greater power and ef- 
fectual support by a second marriage. 

At this moment it was, above all things, im- 
portant to satisfy Elizabeth. Accordingly, Mary 
wrote to her on the 5th of January, 1561, a month 
after the death of her husband, a letter, in which 
she says, “That she would not recur to any thing 
that had passed, nor enquire whether those who 
signed the treaty of Edinburgh were authorised to 
do so. But the passage in it which related to the 
right of succession was too disadvantageous to her, 
and was, at all events, drawn up in an equivocal 
and obscure manner; that Elizabeth might herself 
examine and decide; Mary required no more than 
what she would grant to her under similar circum- 
stances.” That Mary would not enter on the question 
respecting the extent of the full powers of the en- 
voys, was deciding it in her own favour. The words, 
too, respecting the renunciation of the arms and 
title of England were anything but equivocal, only 
the question respecting the future right of succession 
was not so accurately developed and decided.” 

This correspondence was succeeded by an ap- 
plication from Mary, that Elizabeth would grant 
her a safe conduct for her voyage to Scotland. 
She received for answer, ‘“That she should have 
not only safe conduct, but the most friendly recep- 
tion wherever she appeared, if she ratified the 
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treaty of Edinburgh. That a longer delay to comply 
with this just demand, or declining to pass through 
England, must necessarily be considered by Elizabeth 
as an affront.” Mary, angry at this intimation, 
said to the English ambassador, Throckmorton, “I 
do not want the permission and consent of Elizabeth, 
and can and will go to Scotland without it. Yet 
I intended to pay her a friendly visit, and the more 
so as she so frequently speaks of the necessity of 
friendship between England and Scotland; but, 
indeed, it seems to me, that these words are not 
very seriously meant, and that Elizabeth is more 
favourable to the rebels than to me. I well know 
that there are many discontented persons in England 
also, but I will not interfere in the internal concerns 
of that kingdom, and though I have had no long 
experience, I am old enough to know what justice, 
friendship, and equity require. With these senti- 
ments, and as a Queen, I may boldly meet Elizabeth; 
in obedience to my husband I did not ratify the 
treaty of Edinburgh, but since his death I have 
laid aside the arms and title of England, and as 
soon as I have made myself sufficiently acquainted 
in Scotland with the state of affairs, I shall be able 
to come to a satisfactory decision on the other 
points also. Everything is prepared for my voyage, 
I will not delay it, and hope that the wind will be 
so favorable that I shall not be obliged to touch 
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_ upon the English coast. But should I fall into the 
hands of Elizabeth, she may do to me according to 
her will, and if she is so hard-hearted as to wish 
for my death, she may sacrifice me as a victim, 
which, perhaps, might be better for me than a 
longer life.” 

Elizabeth conjectured from this passionate de- 
claration, that Mary was by no means so easy with 
respect to the affairs of Scotland, or so free from 
design with regard to her claims upon England, 
as she pretended to be. She received too, from 
Catharine de Medicis, (who was averse to the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland on 
Mary’s head, from personal dislike and solid rea- 
sons,) secret communications relative to the projects 
in favour of Mary. Elizabeth, however, who was 
not disposed to carry the matter any further at 
present, affected not to believe it. While, on the 
other side, some suspicious persons thought that 
Mary’s brother James had wished that she should 
go by way of England, and be there detained till 
the religious innovations in Scotland should be 
completed. (“) 

Agitated by such thoughts, with the most me- 
lancholy feelings, in fear of being captured by 
English cruisers, Mary went on board the ship that 
_ was to carry her to her native kingdom. When 
the coasts of France vanished from her sight she 
thought that the happiness of her life had vanished 
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with them, and gave vent to her grief in pathetic 
strains. The joy and respect with which she was 
welcomed on her landing in Scotland, on the 19th 
of August, 1561, afforded her, however, new. and 
almost unexpected pleasure; and her beauty, affa- 
bility, mental endowments, and uncommonly en- 
gaging manners, gained her many hearts. When, 
besides this, following the advice of her half-brother, 
she passed over the Roman Catholics, and placed 
only Protestants at the head of affairs, and declared 
that she did not intend to make any change in the 
resolutions respecting religion, the satisfaction of 
the people was much increased, with the hope of 
a happy issue to all their affairs. But persons of 
more austere sentiments observed, that Mary looked 
on the effeminate enjoyments and flatteries of the 
French capital, as constituting the supreme happi- 
ness of life; and, on the contrary, neither loved nor 
appreciated her native country. Thus she had 
arrived with an alienated heart, a corrupt taste, with- 
out desire for any thing better; without enthusiasm 
for a noble vocation and genuine glory. Without 
wholly coinciding in these opinions, many prudent 
men doubted whether a young woman of only nine- 

teen unacquainted with the manners and the laws, 
and with the persons by whom she was surrounded, 
without experience, friends, or power, would be 
able to subdue the formidable parties which were 
unaccustomed to moderation and order, and to lawful 
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obedience. Thus the Roman Catholics thought it 
cowardly and impious, that instead of punishing 
the crimes that had been committed, she took the 
part of the heretics. The Protestants, on the other 
hand, thought that they could no more confide in 
her promises than in those of Mary Tudor; that as 
soon as circumstances permitted, she would lay 
aside all hypocrisy, and according to the impious 
principles of her family, pursue the career of per- 
secution. 

This opinion appeared to be confirmed by the 
circumstance that the Queen required the exercise 
of the Roman Catholic worship for herself, and, on 
the 24th of August, six days after her arrival, 
caused arrangements to be made in the Palace for 
reading mass. But some zealous innovators forced 
their way in, broke the wax-tapers to pieces, and 
would probably have destroyed every thing if they 
had not been prevented. The Catholics considered 
this as highly culpable disobedience to the Queen, 
and impious profanation of what was holy. Pro- 
testants, on the other hand, said that the priest who 
read mass ought to be punished as an idolater, ac- 
cording to the directions of the Old Testament. 
Mary’s declarations, with a view to appease them, 
made but little impression, and none could satisfy 
her adversaries. For Knox considered and treated 
the Roman Catholics as worse than heathens, (a 
conduct of which the latter were guilty on their 
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part also,) preached against the whore of Babylon, 
that is, the Roman Catholic Church, and Anti-Christ, 
that is the Pope: one mass, he said, was more dan- 
gerous to the country than ten thousand foreign 
enemies,(“) and his prayer for the Queen was in 
the following terms: “Purify, O God, the heart of 
the Queen from the poison of the idolaters, and re- 
deem her from the slavery of Satan, in which she 
has been educated, and, for want of the true doc- 
trine, still is, in order that the kingdom may escape 
the plagues and the vengeance which inevitably 
follow idolatry.’’(“°) In other places he invoked the 
anger, vengeance, and curse of God upon his adver- 
saries, as criminals; and fétes, hunting parties, sports, 
dances, masquerades, and the like, with which the 
court of Mary was amused, were, in his gloomy 
mind, heavy crimes. Whereas many Roman Ca- 
tholics, in a love of vain and empty pleasures, 
looked upon what was truly reprehensible in her 
conduct, as permitted, or at least indifferent and 
unimportant. 

In the hope of gaining Knox, or, at least, of 
making him more moderate, Mary had several con- 
versations with him, in which he manifested a noble 
boldness, and invincible love of truth, but disdained 
the forms which might effectually influence the heart 
and understanding of a young Queen, and therefore 
caused her to shed tears indeed, but did not con- 
vince her. Among other assertions, he affirmed 
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that it was the indisputable right of the Clergy to 
assemble without the interference of the temporal 
powers; the duty of the Sovereign is to lead a se- 
rious life, and instead of dancing and singing to 
excess, to go to church, and learn the word of God. 
Idolatry is worthy of death, and if Princes do not 
observe their compacts with the people, they will 
meet with no obedience. When they murder the 
children of God, it is lawful to bind their hands for 
such madness, and to put them in prison till they 
better themselves.(“”) Nor is this disobedience, but 
obedience to Ged’s commands. He who defends 
the Romish Church is on the way to damnation, 
and a reference to the conscience is of no avail, 
without right judgment and knowledge. On ac- 
count of these and similar notions, which were 
uttered even to the people, Knox was accused of 
High Treason, but defended himself with the 
greatest courage, and, much to the mortification of 
the highly incensed Queen, was in the end acquitted. 

From an impartial consideration of what we have 
here related, it appears that Knox’s manner was 
harsh, his demands exorbitant, and the instances 
of rebellion and regicide quoted from the Old 
Testament, by no means proper models to be fol- 
lowed. Collier, accordingly in his Ecclesiastical 
History, says, “Knox had the presumption to argue 
against the Queen, from Judaism to Christianity, 
and from higher inspiration, to common law, which 
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leads to violence and the dissolution of all order. 
On the other hand it may be alleged, as an excuse 
for the Presbyterian zealots, that the Catholic wor- 
ship of the Queen, at that time, pointed to very 
different plans, and even duties, and it cannot be 
doubted that Mary, in her mind, always intended 
the restoration of the ancient Church. She avoided 
the solemn recognition of the Parliamentary es- 
tablishment of Protestantism, kept up an uninter- 
rupted correspondence with the enemies of the Re- 
formers, several times received money from the 
Pope, and declared in the year 1563 that she would 
always be obedient to him. To this was added the 
recollection of former persecutions, and of what 
was done in France and the Nethcrlands against 
the professors of the new faith, The Roman 
Catholics, at that time, would certainly never have 
tolerated a Protestant Queen, which if it does not 
justify, yet accounts for, and excuses the demands 
of the Scotch Reformers. 

But, however great was the zeal and the power 
of the Clergy, they found, from the causes which 
we have already indicated, manifold opposition to 
their endeavours to obtain the ecclesiastical property 
for the Churches, the schools, and the poor. The 
nobles did not wish to increase the wealth either of 
the Crown or of the Clergy: the actual possessors 
desired to give up as little as possible, whether 
they were newly converted clergymen, or persons 
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who had expelled the former possessors. Thus 
two-thirds of the Church property remained in the 
hands of the old or new possessors, and only one- 
third came to the Crown, to pay the salaries of 
the Reformed Clergy. The latter, therefore, found | 
themselves unexpectedly converted into mere mer- 
cenaries of the court; nay, they remained in great 
poverty, because the Queen was obliged to give up 
part of that third to many great persons, and inde- 
pendently of the wish to keep her adversaries pow- 
erless, desired also to gain something for herself. 
Hence arose a continued discontent among the 
Clergy, and their blame, (which was easily combined 
with their limited income,) of any more agreeable 
mode of life. In the same spirit the magistrates 
of Edinburgh ordered that no drunkard, mass- 
priest, or obdurate papist, should remain in the 
city. Mary, on her side, considered this as a vio- 
lation of her rights, and without regard to con- 
tradiction, caused new magistrates to be chosen, 
and proclamation to be made, that every good sub- 
ject might remain unmolested in the city. That the 
persons above specified were comprehended in 
this general denomination, appeared to many as 
absurd, as it did offensive to others. 

During these events, negociations were going on 
with France and England. The French Ambassador, 
Noailles, urged the renewal of the alliance with 
Charles I[X., and the re-establishment of the Roman 
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Catholic religion. He was answered that France 
had done little service to Scotland, but that 
England had assisted in breaking the fetters which 
nobody was inclined to bear any more. In this 
temper of the people’s minds, it was necessary for 
Mary to lose no time im effecting a reconciliation 
with her rival. She, therefore, soon after her ar- 
rival in Scotland, sent Maitland Lethington, one of 
her most distinguished officers, to propose to her a 
friendly alliance; but at the samc time to lay before 
her a demand, that she would cause Mary to 
be recognised by a solemn decision of Parliament 
as the next heir to the English throne, in the event 
of her dying without children. The Queen of 
Scotland was induced to make this demand from 
an apprehension, that, as the will of Henry VIII. 
made no mention of the Scotch line, Elizabeth 
might appoint another heir. Elizabeth, on the 
other hand, who expected the simple ratification of 
the treaty of Edinburgh, and had accordingly 
offered to Mary sincere friendship, on the 16th of 
August, 1568, was as unexpectedly as disagreeably 
surprised by this turn of affairs.(“) She considered, 
after the confirmation of her own hereditary rights, 
any Parliamentary investigation to be superfluous; 
and any attack on ‘her father’s will highly dan- 
gerous. The right given to him to decide on the 
succession, was, she believed, transmitted to her, 
and she was by no means inclined rashly to make 
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use of it, for the advantage of a competitor, who 
already conceived her own right to be the best 
founded, and who, being a Roman Catholic, was ob- 
noxious to the majority of the English. She there- 
fore gave the following answer to Lethington. 

“T hope that the Queen of Scotland will not 
trench upon the hereditary rights of myself and of 
any descendants that I may have, though at the 
ambitious suggestion of others she has assumed the 
arms and title of England, an affront for which she 
ought, in justice, to give satisfaction. On my side, 
I will neither bring forward the question of the 
right to the crown, which might easily lead to many 
doubts and considerations, nor will I prejudice the 
rights of Mary. If, after my death, she has the 
best right, she may succeed me, but a more par- 
ticular declaration, and confirmation of such a right 
is quite unusual, and the friendship between us 
might rather suffer than gain, and suspicion and 
dissension would probably follow. Before my eleva- 
tion to the throne, I was solicited by many, who, 
if I had desired it, would have risked everything 
for mc; now, on the contrary, there are many dis- 
contented persons disappointed in their hopes, who, 
like the fickle people in general, expecting better 
times, would readily turn from the setting to the 
rismg sun. Successors toa throne in Mary’s situa- 
tion, find it difficult to subdue their own wishes; 
how much more to keep in due and proper bounds, 
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the eager efforts of their partisans; I will therefore 
not strengthen the power of a neighbour who is 
already so high, by a formal recognition of her 
hereditary rights, undermine my own security, and 
have my shroud and grave in my eyes during my 
lifetime.” 

After these declarations, a proposal was made to 
alter the terms of the Convention of Edinburgh, so 
that Mary should not make use of the arms and 
title of England during the life of Elizabeth and 
her descendants, and the latter should do nothing 
to prejudice the hereditary mghts of Mary; and 
though there was never any formal acceptance and 
confirmation of this proposal, the two Queens acted 
in general in conformity to it, and a Convention of 
the 23d of September, 1563, contained many uscful 
stipulations respecting the mutual treatment of 
merchants, exportations and importations, the har- 
bouring of fugitives, the settlement of disputes 
between citizens, &c. The proposal that Elizabeth 
and Mary should have a meeting to confer together, 
and by this means come to a perfect understanding, 
was given up, after long consideration, as likely 
to lead to difficulties.(“) And, in fact, notwith- 
standing the outward civility, there were not want- 
ing new grounds for dissension and suspicion, in 
addition to those which previously existed. 

The Countess of Lennox, daughter of Margaret 
Tudor, Queen of Scotland, by her second husband 
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the Earl of Angus, carried on a dangerous corres- 
pondence with Mary; Arthur Pole and his brother, 
descended from the house of York, formed plans in 
her favour: Catharine Grey,(™) the sister of Jane, 
married, without the knowledge of Elizabeth, the 
Earl of Hertford; all which, combined with the 
sentiments of France and Spain, excited some 
anxiety in Elizabeth, justified precaution, and gave 
occasion to more rigorous measures. Yet she main- 
tained tranquillity in the country, and was able to 
devote her attention to the improvement of the 
finances, of navigation, and trade; whereas Mary 
could not put down the open rebellion of several 
Barons, particularly of the Earl of Huntley, but 
with the assistance of her half-brother, who had 
been raised to the rank of Earl of Murray; while she 
necessarily became more at variance with.her Pro- 
testant Clergy, because her uncle, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, publicly produced at Trent, in May, 1563, 
letters, in which she recognized the Council, 
and promised all obedience to the Papal See, not only 
for Scotland, but for England as soon as she should 
inherit that kingdom. The Cardinal, at the same 
time that he shewed the letter, added the apology, 
that Mary had not been able to send a deputy to 
the Council, because all persons of. distinction in 
Scotland, both lay and ecclesiastic, were infected 
with heresy. 

We will leave it uncertain what part Mary her- 
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self may have had in this affair, and what the 
Cardinal did of his own authority. Such a step 
could in no case, long remain concealed, or 
fail to have a prejudicial effect for her. The 
conduct of Elizabeth was very different. She de- 
cidedly rejected the demand of Paul IV., that she 
should receive a Legate and send a deputy to the 
Council,() declared that his power in England 
was abolished, and that he was not higher than 
any one of the other bishops. Lord Montague 
and Mr. Aikinson spoke, indeed, in Parliament 
against the oath of Supremacy, alleging that it was 
unnecessary, because the Roman Catholics lived as 
peaceable subjects, and unjust, because it expressed. 
Protestant opinions, and led to hypocrisy, falsehood, 
and tyranny: they were not able to obtain its 
abolition. However, with the secret approbation 
of Elizabeth, and by the advice of Cecil and of 
Archbishop Parker, the law was enforced with very 
great lenity. At the same time, the Parliament 
drew up regulations against those who disturbed 
the ecclesiastical institutions; against usury, witch- 
craft, and soothsaying; for under the latter pre- 
text, there were scandalous abuses and impositions. 
Otherwise the Queen (with reference to laws for- 
merly enacted by the Parliament itself,) would not 
allow any further and intolerant interference, on 
its part, in the affairs of the Church. She was 
very urgent for uniformity in the mode of divine 
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worship, in the dress of the clergy, &c., because 
arbitrary deviations easily led to a dissolution of 
order and unanimity. The two Houses of the 
Convocation likewise confirmed, on the 3lst of 
January, 1563, the thirty-nine Articles, which are 
of so much importance to the English Church, and 
were, on the whole, similar to the former forty-two 
Articles drawn up under Edward VI. Some priests, 
who would not conform to these new regulations, 
lost their offices. 

To all these measures and laws respecting re- 
ligion, which Philip II. considered to be extremely 
condemnable, were added various circumstances 
that increased the misunderstanding: such as in- 
sults at sea, the reception given to persons who 
were fled from England, the equivocal conduct of 
the Spanish ambassador in London, &c. Neither 
party, however, thought it advisable to proceed to 
open war on that account, but Elizabeth assisted 
the French Huguenots, as Philip did the Romish 
party of the Guises. After the death of Francis 
Duke of Guise, before Orleans, peace was however 
restored, and instead of ecclesiastical and political 
affairs, the discussions respecting the marriages of 
the two Queens were for some time of paramount 
importance. (**) 

In the long list of their admirers and suitors we 
find, (not to speak of persons of an inferior rank,) for 


Elizabeth, the Archduke Charles, the Infant Don 
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Carlos, Erick King of Sweden, Charles IX. of 
France, Adolphus Duke of Holstein, the Count 
Palatine Casimir, and several others. (*) For Mary, 
likewise Charles, Carlos, and Erick; then the Dukes 
Ferrara and Anjou, the Prince of Condé, &c. It 
may be difficult to decide how far personal beauty, 
mental superiority, or the dowry of a kingdom, 
chiefly animated and tempted the suitors; but at 
all events it would be unjust to assume, that only 
one of these motives acted in favour of either 
Quecn, though they were certainly very different 
in these respects. The question of the personal 
attractions of Mary and Elizabeth, compared with 
each other, is not indifferent; but neither is it of 
such decisive importance as many persons have 
conceived. Mary was nine years younger, a hand- 
some, sprightly brunette, whose features were less 
striking, but more pleasing.(“) Elizabeth taller, 
very fair, pale, and on account of the superiority 
of her understanding, which was everywhere ma- 
nifest, not so engaging in the eyes of ordinary 
men as the Scotch Queen.(*) For, women who 
are free and openhearted, and suffer themselves to 
be governed, naturally meet with more applause 
among the men, than those who never forget their 
independence and self-command. But if we as- 
sume, which is more than the truth allows, that 
Elizabeth never excited interest as a woman, in the 
ordinary sense of the expression, it was certainly 
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not a mere cold calculation of the understanding 
on advantages and disadvantages, but the most 
profound feeling of the heart, which made millions 
of her subjects ready to sacrifice their lives for her. 
This more exalted love is far beyond the proper 
circle of sexual attachment, yet it would have 
assumed a different shape towards a King, than to 
the Queen; as, on the contrary, the hatred which 
Mary Stuart brought down upon herself, was cer- 
tainly closely connected with her female frailties. 
Elizabeth was, in her heart, thoroughly averse to 
making herself dependent upon a husband, but she 
was flattered by these suitors, and partly on that 
account, partly to retain the friendship of each of 
them, she gave them very polite answers, which 
did not at once cut off all hope. To the proposal 
of Charles IX. in 1564, she answered, “ He was 
too great and too little for her. Too great, as he 
would consider France as the most important, and 
would not come to England; too little, as she was 
too old, and he was too young.” Anothcr time she 
said to the French ambassador Foys, “If I think 
of marrying, I feel as if my heart were torn out of 
my body, so far am I naturally indisposed to it, 
and only the good of my subjects could induce me. 
i have resolved, too, not to give up to my future 
husband any part of my power and resources.” (*) 
Philip If., therefore, was wholly mistaken in the 
way he took, when he recommended his cousin, 
VOL. I. O 
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saying, “That it must be very prejudicial to her 
kingdom if Elizabeth did not soon marry, in order 
that she might be relieved from public affairs, which 
men alone were competent to conduct.” On the other 
hand, the Emperor Ferdinand complained, not with- 
out reason, “That Elizabeth had never scriously 
desired a marriage with the Archduke, but only 
sought her own advantage in the negociation, a 
conduct which could not be approved of, even to 
inferiors.” Many thought that this refusal of the 
most illustrious offers of marriage did not proceed 
so much from the motives that were alleged, as 
from love for some particular person. 

Robert Dudley, born in 1533, the fifth son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who was executed, and 
grandson of Dudley, who at the accession of 
Henry VIII. was accused and put to death as an 
unfaithful minister of finance, had rendered Elizabeth 
much service during the reign of Mary, and thereby, 
perhaps, laid the foundation for his future elevation. 
At this time, when Elizabeth created him Earl of 
Leicester, he was in the prime of life, was very 
handsome, danced admirably, and was considered 
as the model of a perfect courtier. Even his ad- 
versaries also confess that he was courageous in 
danger, condescending to infcriors, courteous to his 
rivals, a patron of learning, generous on all occa- 
sions, and very skilful in percciving and taking ad- 
vantage of favorable opportunities. But if this is 
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the case, opportunities of obtaining the hand of 
Elizabeth cannot have been offered him; and in- 
deed, notwithstanding he was so high in her favour, 
she always kept him at a due distance, and re- 
peatedly said in private to her most confidential 
minister Cecil, “That she would never give her 
hand to a subject.”() But, as Leicester was in 
many respects inferior to other men whom Elizabeth 
had elevated, many persons believed, (when meaner 
motives, and thoughts of marriage were rejected,) 
in the influence of the stars, and others, im their 
anger at the favour shewn to Leicester, accused 
him of being a hypocrite, arrogant, selfish, immoral, 
indifferent to the choice of means to attain his ends, 
nay, they affirmed, that in the hope to obtain the 
hand of Elizabeth he had caused the death of his 
own wife, and perhaps of many other persons. (*) 
This censure of the envied favorite, (like praise in 
similar cases,) 1s doubtless exaggerated, and it is 
difficult to find the just medium. Leicester, certainly, 
never understood how to gain public opinion; 
though he had much penetration and ability in 
some points, he wanted the simple dignity of 
his opponent Sussex; and, still more, the su- 
perior understanding of Cecil; his way of life did 
not entirely coincide with the strict puritanical 
principles which he professed: but shall Elizabeth 
be so severely blamed for desiring, besides the 
great statesmen whom she honoured, to have an 
0 2 
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amiable and accomplished courtier about her. The 
opinion which she expressed to the French am- 
bassador Castelnau,(”) “That Leicester was the 
most virtuous and perfect man that she knew,” 
may be founded in error, but she added, in the con- 
sciousness of her dignity, “Yet she would never 
marry him;”’ and if her predilection for Leicester led 
her to any apparent indiscretions,(™) they were 
far more trifling than in the case of her rival in 
Scotland.” 

We will not impute any blame to Mary that a 
Monsieur de Chastelar concealed himself under 
her bed, (though there are accounts which say 
that Mary’s behaviour had tempted him to such an 
audacious proceeding,) but we cannot help la- 
menting that he, a grandson of Bayard, had at 
length to perish on the scaffold for this repeated 
folly. If Elizabeth was of opinion, that by a mar- 
riage she would lose both power and security, Mary, 
on the contrary, wished thereby to confirm her 
power. But her plans of marriage were objected 
to, sometimes by France, sometimes by Elizabeth; 
nay, the latter positively declared, “That unless 
Mary married with her approbation, she could not 
hope for any favorable measures, with respect to 
the succession to the English throne.” After many 
plans had failed, or been rejected, Elizabeth pro- 
posed to Mary her own favorite Leicester, as a 
husband, which the latter at first proudly declined, 
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and, in the sequel, when she appeared disposed to 
agree to it, Elizabeth let the matter drop. Under 
these circumstances Leicester was in a very pre- 
carious situation; he would very willingly have 
married one of the Queens, and Elizabeth rather 
than Mary, but he had reason to fear that any sign 
of greater inclination to one of them would be con- 
sidered as an offence by the other, and that both 
plans would fail. Hence an opinion, which is not 
very credible, has arisen, that the whole scheme 
was contrived by his adversary Cecil, in order to 
ruin him. It certainly originated with Elizabeth 
herself, but it is difficult to say what her real ob- 
ject was. Did she wish to put Leicester’s fidelity 
to a severe trial? After Mary’s consent had raised 
his worth, did she desire to manage the matter in 
such a manner, that he would rather remain her 
first subject, than become the husband of her rival? 
Or did she believe that Mary would be lowered by 
such a marriage, and the influence of England in 
Scotland increased? Her conduct was certainly in- 
fluenced on the one hand by female vanity and 
jealousy, (though the accounts of the Scotch am- 
bassador Melvil, to his sovereign, on the weakness 
of Elizabeth, may be exaggerated,) on the other 
hand, by the opinion that it was politically advise- 
able to prevent Mary from marrying at all. 

Under these circumstances it was proposed, that 
Mary should marry her cousin Darnley, the son of 
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her aunt Margaret, and of the Earl of Lennox, (") 
and the rather because he might perhaps contract 
some important marriage in England, and bring 
forward claims to England and Scotland. Catharine 
de Medicis, who equally hated Mary and Elizabeth, 
wished, in order to lower both, and to exclude 
powerful competitors, that the former should marry 
Darnley and the latter Leicester. But, while 
Elizabeth never gave the latter any power over her, 
Mary fell in love with her cousin, a young man of 
nineteen, who hastened to Scotland; for he was 
extremely handsome, danced well, played the lute, 
and possessed all those outward perfections which 
most easily dazzle the female mind, and prevent it 
from calmly weighing the more essential qualities. 
At first Elizabeth thought (probably judging of 
Mary by herself,) that nothing would come of this 
plan, but scarcely did the contrary appear to be 
the case, when she, with the English Privy Council, 
conceived the notion, that Mary wished to double 
her claims upon England, by a marriage with her 
cousin, the grandson of Margaret Tudor, who was 
disposed to the Roman Catholic religion.(”) She, 
therefore, declared against the marriage, caused 
Darnley’s mother and brother, in England, to be 
arrested, and required that he and his father should 
return from Scotland, because no feudal baron was 
allowed to leave the country, and marry without the 


royal permission. Both sent polite apologies for 
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staying away, but Mary declared that Darnley was 
no insolent stranger, but her near relation, and wel- 
come to most of the Scotch; that she had willingly 
attended to important objections on the part of 
Elizabeth, but on this occasion, when there were 
none whatever, she was resolved to abide by her 
own free choice, a right possessed by every woman, 
much more a Queen. (®) 

A dispensation having been received from Rome, 
Mary was married on the 29th of July, 1565, to 
her cousin, according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and without waiting for an Act of 
Parliament, declared him, by her own authority, 
King and co-regent. This increased the dis- 
satisfaction of many, who affirmed that the consent — 
of the States was necessary, not only for this, but 
even for the choice of a husband; that the Pro- 
testant religion was threatened with new dangers 
by a Catholic King, and the connection with Rome, 
and it was their right and duty to demand stronger 
securities for civil liberty. Mary’s half-brother, 
Murray, not only participated in these views, but 
likewise felt himself offended by various instances 
of neglect, nay, the differences between him and 
Darnley rose so high, that he is said to have be- 
lieved, that Darnley intended to have him murdered, 
while the latter thought that there had been a plan 
to seize and carry him to England. However, 
when an open rupture took place, Mary behaved 
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with so much ability and energy, that the chiefs 
of the confederates, even Murray himself, were 
obliged to fly to England. When the French and 
Spanish Ambassadors loudly complained that 
Elizabeth had excited, supported, and given an 
asylum to the rebels, Murray and his confederates 
declared, in the presence of those Ambassadors, 
that the Queen was innocent, and were therefore 
severely reprimanded by Elizabeth for their con- 
duct. This proceeding has generally been repre- 
sented as a false diplomatic artifice; it appears, how- 
ever, from the confidential letters of Cecil to persons 
in office, that Elizabeth wished to preserve peace 
with Scotland, and was only resolved to defend 
herself in case of an attack. (“) 

At all events the Ambassadors who complained 
were now obliged to be silent, and the exiles to 
bear Elizabeth’s reproaches, as they felt that a 
breach between England on one hand, and France 
and Spain on the other, would only injure their 
cause. Ehzabeth, too, continued to grant them an 
asylum, for Mary had, on her part, received English 
exiles, had supported the Irishman O’Neale, had 
not restrained Scotch pirates, and had contrived 
with the Pope new intrigues against England. That 
Mary’s adherents here were very active, though 
without success, and that Melvil, her Ambassador, 
was aware of it, can hardly be doubted, any more 
than that Elizabeth was concerned in the Scotch 
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troubles, and (though without raising complaints 
or commencing war,) would not suffer the Protes- 
tant party to be entirely suppressed, which, as she 
said, had been condemned without due observance 
of the course of law. In the further correspondence 
between the two Queens, civilities and: reproaches 
alternately succeeded each other without leading 
to anything decisive; yet Mary’s power and au- 
thority became more consolidated, so that many 
persons expected a continuance of tranquillity for 
the future, and placed her talents for government 
almost upon a level with those of her rival 
Elizabeth. But design and accident, passion and 
conviction, her own fault and that of others, com- 
bined together, in various ways, to obscure and 
at length to destroy these cheerful prospects. 
Mary’s joy at having succecded in marrying her 
cousin Darnley was of short duration. She dis- 
covered, but too soon, that his personal beauty was 
not accompanied by mental qualifications or moral 
virtues. He was violent and yet fickle, domineer- 
ing, yet easily led by flatteries, proud and ambi- 
tious, yet ignorant, and unfit for business, addicted 
to drinking and low pleasures. Instead of attending 
to the advice of Mary, to whom he was indebted 
for his elevation, or of answering her behaviour 
which, at the beginning, was extremely kind, he 
ieglected her in many ways, and said afterwards 
that he had many serious grounds of complaint.(™) 
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David Rizio, a singer from Turin, had obtained, 
by his agreeable voice, access to the Queen, 
who was fond of music, and afterwards, by va- 
rious acts, had so insinuated himself, that she raised 
~ him above all the nobles and officers of her court; 
and, without consulting her husband, intrusted him 
with the most important affairs. When the Queen 
was speaking with deputies of the nobility, or even 
in the full assembly of the States, Rizio unbe- 
comingly interfered, and to this presumption were 
added ridiculous vanity, and blamable covetousness. 
He became still more odious when it was discovered 
that he was in the pay of the Pope, that he ma- 
naged the correspondence of Mary with Pius IV. 
on the establishment of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and persuaded her to listen to the cruel ad- 
vice of France and Spain, with respect to the Pro- 
testants. 

Rizio’s expenditure and suite of attendants ex- 
ceeded those of the King; he was Mary’s daily 
guest at table; remained for half the night in her 
company, and, it is said, was found by Darnley in 
her chamber, which was bolted.(®) By all this, 
Darnley felt extremely offended, both as a King 
and husband; and, though there is no sufficient 
proof against Mary in the latter point, her conduct 
was, at all events, very injudicious and improper. 
Without regarding the warnings of Melvil and 
other persons attached to her, she persisted in her 
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course, summoned a Parliament to condemn the 
fugitive Lords, and sequestered their estates. She 
permitted Romish worship to be everywhere cele- 
brated, restored the archbishop of St. Andrew’s to 
all his rights, commissioned him to institute enqui- 
ries against the heretics, and deprived the Protes- 
tant Clergy of almost all the powers that had been 
granted to them, This breach of all her promises, 
the well-founded apprehension of persecutions, 
such as Philip was at that time exercising in the 
Netherlands through Alba, caused many discon- 
tented persons to unite, and the offended Darnley 
placed himself at the head of a conspiracy, the 
object of which was, that he should in future ma- 
nage the affairs of the State as King, that all 
the exiles should return, and Rizio be murdered. 
Late in the evening of the 9th of March, 1566, 
Darnley entered the room in which were the Queen 
with Rizio and the Countess of Argyle, and kissed 
her with apparent tenderness. But he was soon 
followed by several conspirators, and, without re- 
gard to Mary’s offer that the accused should ap- 
pear before a court of justice, without regard to 
Rizio’s throwing himself at the Queen’s feet for 
protection, he was dragged into an adjoming apart- 
ment and murdered, with fifty-six wounds. The 
King called to the people, who had flocked together, 
from the window, that all had been done by his 
command. But the Queen, aftcr having wept bit- 
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terly, dried up her tears, and then said, “No more 
tears, I will think only on revenge.” At first, she 
was kept like a prisoner, but when she granted a 
pardon to the Lords whe had previously fled to 
England, gained over her half-brother, Murray, 
who had returned, and persuaded Darnley publicly 
to deny all participation in the conspiracy; affairs 
took so favourable a turn for her, that the guilty 
were obliged to fly, but some of them were taken 
and put to death. But Darnley, aftcr such manifest 
falsehood and breach of faith, was despised by all 
parties, and the Quecn’s indifference was changed 
into aversion and hatred. She did not even invite 
him to the baptism of his son James, born on the 
19th of June, 1566, which was celebrated according 
to the rites of the Romish Church.(*) 

When Elizabeth received the information of 
James’s birth, she exclaimed, “Now the Queen of 
Scotland has a son, while I am a barren tree!” She 
soon collected herself however, and testified by letters, 
presents, and deputies, the interest she took in the 
event, which was of the greater importance, as the 
friends of Elizabeth and of a Protestant government 
now vehemently insisted in Parliament, in November, 
1566, that she should marry, and the friends of Mary, 
on the other side, that the succession to the throne 
should be determined. When an intimation not 
to touch again on this subject proved ineffectual 
and the confirmation of Mary’s right appeared to 
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many to be inevitable, Elizabeth summoned thirty 
Members of each House, and explained to them 
the reasons for which the positive nomination of a 
successor was unnecessary, objectionable, nay, 
dangerous. Even distant collateral relations had in 
other countries, for instance, i France, succeeded 
to the throne in due time without such a determina- 
tion; but, on this occasion, even persons who were 
attached to her had suffered themselves to be mis- 
led, and to insist on a decision which could only 
encourage parties in the kingdom and excite dis- 
content. Nobody thought more than she did, of 
the security of her subjects; nobody was further 
from entertaining a thought of violating their liber- 
ties, but they ought to confide in her affection and 
care. The Queen courteously declined large sums 
of money, granted in the hope that she would ac- 
cede to these wishes, saying that the money was 
as safe in the coffers of her subjects as in hers. 
By this means she satisfied and gained the peo- 
ple’s minds; but entirely to remove the misunder- 
standings which had hitherto existed, she again 
offered, on condition of the ratification of the treaty 
of Edinburgh, never to infrmge the hereditary 
rights of the Queen of Scotland, and on her com- 
plaint, caused some writers who had called it in 
question to be thrown into prison. Mary, however, 
was not willing that her rights and hopes should re- 
main in suspense for so indefinite a time as the 
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term of the life of Elizabeth and her descendants, 
but again required an enquiry into the authenticity 
and propriety of the will of Henry VIII., which 
Elizabeth, for the reasons that have been above 
stated, still refused; so that the question of the 
hereditary right and succession remained undecided. 

Meantime James Earl of Bothwell, one of the 
boldest and most powerful of the vassals of Scotland, 
was daily gaining more and more the favour of 
Mary. He had assisted in delivering the Queen 
from the dependence, or rather imprisonment, in 
which she had been placed by the conspirators: 
but the sequel will shew, that it was not merit or 
Mary’s gratitude alone that favoured his elevation. 
In order to avoid the reproach of partiality, we 
will here give the description which Gilbert Stuart, 
one of the most zealous advocates of Mary, gives 
of him. 

‘‘ Bothwell wgs insensible to glory, incapable of 
patriotism, unskilled in business. He was cha- 
racterized by boundless grasping at power, immo- 
rality which knew no fear, and shameful prodigality ; 
he made a mockery of probity, honour, and reli- 
gion. He was now in the prime of youth, and ex- 
tremely handsome. Treachery, poison, and the 
dagger, were employed by him, in cold blood, to 
attain his object; but he was deficient in under- — 
standing, energy, and courage to look into futurity, 
and to remain superior to circumstances.’ (®) 
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While Bothwell received from Mary the govern- 
ment of three counties, two abbies, the lordship of 
Dunbar, many crown lands, and the post of High 
Admiral, her aversion to Darnley continued to in- 
crease; all attempts to reconcile them failed, and 
the King was with difficulty dissuaded from the plan 
of leaving the kingdom, rather than live any longer in 
such contemptible nullity. Mary thought that he 
had deserved this treatment by his ill conduct and 
ingratitude, and entreaties to pardon his youthful 
errors, as she had pardoned greater wrong in others, 
were fruitless. 

In proportion as he manifested returning affec- 
tion, and, at the same time, jealousy, he became 
more disagreeable to the Queen, and she would 
readily have assented to proposals for a divorce, 
if there had been grounds for it, or Darnley’s con- 
sent could have been hoped for, had not the Pope’s 
consent or refusal been equally to bg dreaded. Be- 
sides this, a divorce a mensa et thoro would not 
permit another marriage, and a declaration of the 
invalidity of the marriage must give rise to all the 
doubts respecting the hereditary rights of her 
son James, which had taken place under similar 
circumstances in England. : 

About this time Darnley was taken ill, and while 
some said with an infectious disease, and it was 
natural that the Queen should avoid him; others 
said from the effects of poison, and it was very 
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improper that the Queen did not trouble herself 
about her husband; whereas, when Earl Bothwell 
was accidentally wounded about the same time, 
she repaired with unbecoming haste to his castle. 
On the 20th of January, 1567, the day on which 
a thorough reconciliation was said to have taken 
place between Mary and Darnley, she wrote to 
her ambassador at Paris,—“ The King, his father, 
and his adherents, as we know from good authority, 
talk and think of doing us some injury, only that 
their power is not equal to their will.” On the 
following day she went to Glasgow to the King,’ 
whom she had entirely neglected for nine months, 
persuaded him, though not fully recovered from his © 
illness, to follow her in a litter to Edinburgh; and, 
on the 3lst of January, prepared apartments for 
him, not in the palace, but in a lone house, which 
she had but lately given to Robert Balfour, a 
servant of Bothwell. For a whole week she at- 
tended him with the greatest care, and slept for a 
couple of nights in a room under his; but, on the 
9th of February, caused her splendid bed to be 
removed, and an ordinary one to be put in its 
place. At eleven o'clock at night she left her 
husband, to be present at an entertainment in the 
castle, and at two o'clock in the morning the: house 
was blown up with a frightful explosion, and the 
dead body of Darnley was found in a neighbouring 
garden. At first it was alleged that the house had 
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been struck by lightning; (®) then it was acknow- 
ledged that it had been blown up by gunpowder; 
lastly, the suspicion that he had been strangled 
was aroused, because, though the corpse was not 
shewn to any person, and was buried in the night 
without any solemnity, it transpired that it had no 
marks of fire or of external violeffce. 

Everybody expected that Mary, who had shewn 
so much resolution and activity on the murder of 
Rizio, would act on this occasion with still greater 
energy; in fact, on the 11th of February,.she wrote 
to her ambassador at Paris, “that the criminals, 
whose plots she had escaped only by the grace of 
God, should be pursued and exemplarily punished, 
so as to be a warning for future generations.” On 
the 12th of February a reward was offered for the 
discovery of the perpetrators, but as in truth no- 
thing serious was done to institute an enquiry, a 
notice was found posted up in the streets, on the 
16th of February, and another on the 19th, in 
which the Earl of Bothwell, with three of his 
servants, were designated as murderers, their arrest 
demanded, and an intimation given that the Queen 
was an accomplice. Instead of listening to this 
demand, which was shewn by many other circum- 
stances to be well-founded, and thereby proving 
her own innocence, Mary caused an investigation 
to be directed against the authors of the notices, 
and in the sequel threatened them with capital 
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punishment: instead of arresting those who were 
designated as murderers, she gave to one of them, 
named Francis, on the 20th of February, an an- 
nuity of 400/. a year for life, and allowed the effects 
of the murdered Darnley to be divided among the 
accused persons; on which account the tailor, who 
altered a royal suit for Bothwell, is reputed to have 
said, “that the executioners received as their 
right the effects of the person executed.” 

Only the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s father, de- 
manded a serious investigation; and when Mary 
proposed to defer it to the meeting of the next 
Parliament, he shewed, in another letter, the im- 
propriety of suchdelay. “I conjure your Majesty,” 
he says in his letters, “in the name of God and for 
the sake of your own happiness, for the welfare 
and peace of the kingdom, to arrest the persons 
designated in public notices as murderers, and to 
call upon their accusers to come forward; should 
none appear, you always have it in your power to 
release the prisoners.” Mary answered, on the Ist 
of March, “That the notices pointed out so many 
persons, and contradicted each other in such a 
manner, that she did not know against whom to 
proceed; that as soon as anything more positive 
appeared, and more proofs were obtained, she 
would act according to the laws. She desired her 
father-in-law to say, what persons he considered to 
be guilty, and she would have them arrested.” 
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Lennox was with reason astonished at such remiss- 
ness, and at such absurd conduct. The matter, he 
wrote again, concerned the Queen as much as him- 
self; and pointed out the persons named in the 
notices, among whom was Bothwell, as under great 
suspicion. When new excuses. and assurances of 
Mary did not produce any result, Lennox formally 
accused Bothwell and other accomplices, on the 
17th of March. Far from procceding according to 
the regular course of justice, Bothwell was per- 
mitted to remain a member of the Privy Council; 
and, on the 21st of March, Mary delivered into his 
hands the castle of Edinburgh, the principal fortress 
of the kingdom. 

Bothwell, being thus master of the Queen, and 
in possession of preponderating power, now has- 
tened the enquiry as much as he had before endea- 
voured to defeat it: by his influence in the council, 
at which he was present, the 12th of April was 
fixed as the day for opening the trial. On receiving 
all these accounts, Lennox again conjured the 
Queen, “that having regard to her honour, and 
to the justice of the case, she would no longer 
permit the accused about her person, but have 
them arrested, and delay the trial till he could 
collect proofs, and call his friends together, for that 
as long as those persons were free, powerful at court, 
and in favour with the Queen, no impartial and 
thorough investigation could be expected.” 

p 2 
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Archbishop Beton, Mary’s ambassador at Paris, 
had before written to her, “that the general opinion 
was, that nothing had been done without her con- 
sent. He, therefore, begged her to execute strict 
justice, and preve her innocence, otherwise it 
might, perhaps, hagig, been better for her if she had 
lost her crown and life, together with her husband.” 
Murray, Mary’s Malf-brother, and so long her ad- 
viser, disapproved of the course that things took, 
and went to France. On the 8th of April, one day 
before his departure, Elizabeth wrote to the Queen, 
“For God’s sake, Madam, act in this case, which 
so nearly concerns you, with such sincerity and 
prudence, that all the world may have reason to 
acquit you of so enormous a crime; for if this were 
not done, you would justly be erased from the rank 
of Princes, and be covered with infamy by all the 
world: and rather than this should happen to 
you, rather than a life so disgraced, I might wish 
you an honorable grave.” (“) 

Without regard to warnings and objections, the 
opening of the Court remained fixed for the 12th 
of April. Bothwell appeared, attended by a nu- 
merous suite of men in arms; and Lennox, though 
father of the King, and father-in-law of the Queen, 
was summoned as an ordinary plaintiff. He sent 
an excuse for not appearing, because he was ill, and 
could not expose himself alone and without support 
to so powerful an adversary; he required that the 
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trial should be delayed. But without attending to 
these natural and just declarations, without con- 
sidering that an inquiry in due form ought to be 
instituted, the fifteen members of the Court, all of 
them partisans of Mary and of Bothwell, hereupon 
wholly acquitted the Earl, qggthe ground that 
Lennox had produced no proofs; that,the King’s 
counsel had not insisted on the cdgtinuation of pro- 
ceedings, &c. “ Bothwell,” says Melvil, an eye- 
witness, “had the fate of all in his hands, and 
distributed good and evil at his pleasure, therefore 
nobody ventured to vote otherwise than as he 
pleased. ‘To do something more to justify himself, 
Bothwell challenged any one who would accuse 
him of the murder of the King, but did not appear, 
when, on the 15th, a nobleman of cqual rank ac- 
cepted the challenge. The whole proceeding, as 
Stuart himself, the most zealous advocate of Mary, 
confesses, was the most solemn and deliberate 
mockery of law and justice.” 

Thus the mvestigation and punishment of the 
King’s murder appeared to be for ever put an end 
to, as the acquittal of Bothwell was in the following 
terms: “That the production of further proofs could 
not be allowed, and that it was a sufficient reason 
for rejecting the application of Lennox, because he 
had said, in his accusation, that the murder had 
been committed on the 9th in the evening, whereas 
the deed was perpetrated on the 10th, two hours 
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after midnight.” Far from taking up this matter 
more seriously, the Parliament, which had now met, 
confirmed royal grants to Bothwell, and to some 
members of the Court; and Mary, at the mstance 
_ of her favorite, granted greater privileges to the 
Protestants, in order that he might have more 
credit with those rigid moralists. 

Bothwell had not ventured to demand a formal 
acquittal by the Parliament, notwithstanding its 
weakness and pliability, but hoped to obtain the 
same, nay, even more, by another way. On the 
19th of April, after the session was closed, he gave 
a splendid supper to many of the members; when 
they were all in high spirits, he laid a paper before 
them for their signature, in which not only was his 
innocence solemnly recognised, but he, though al- 
ready married, was recommended to the Queen as 
a husband: and men, of the most different parties, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, signed this paper. 
Some, not ignorant of the King’s murder, found 
their own safety in this declaration; others blindly 
followed those, who, having concerted with Bothwell, 
made a beginning. Some were gained by promises, 
others induced by threats: to some Bothwell held 
out hopes of the complete triumph of Protestantism ; 
to others, of the restoration of Popery. Lastly, 
some declared in the sequel, that they had been 
induced by the handwriting, and commands of the 
Queen. Whether the latter was strictly true, and 
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Mary had signed any paper, appears doubtful; she 
certainly wished the affair to take this turn, and 
acted so that nobody could tell what her will was. (”) 
All these arguments, which prove indeed Bothwell’s 
skill in intrigue, can by no means acquit those who 
signed the paper from the reproach of servile, nay, 
scandalous concession; and it must not be forgotten 
that among them, and among the members of 
the Court on Bothwell’s trial, there were several 
well acquainted with the affair, who, like Mary, 
afterwards attempted to free themselves from all 
blame, and to cast it upon the Earl of Murray, who 
was gone to France. 

The report that the Queen thought of marrying 
Bothwell obtained a fearful confirmation by that 
declaration. Several of her faithful friends, like 
Melvil, conjured Mary not to devote herself to 
eternal infamy by a marriage with the murderer 
of her husband. But instead of profiting by these 
warnings, she communicated them to Bothwell, 
who then eagerly persecuted the authors of them. 
Five days after the signing of the recommenda- 
tory paper, the Queen rode to Stirling: suddenly 
Bothwell, with many attendants appeared, seized 
her horse’s bridle, and led her to his castle of 
Dunbar, where she remained twelve days. It was, 
says Mary’s advocates, a horrible wicked rape: 
nobody moved to release the Queen, and as 
she was in the hands of her cnemies, the best re- 
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source that she had left was to marry the criminal. 
Others with more truth and good sense answered, 
“The whole plan was concerted with Bothwell, and 
it is a proof of the greatest levity and even shame- 
lessness, that Mary could believe the pretext of 
rape and violence would excuse the shameful 
plans of marriage.” Several persons who were 
present certify, that she willingly followed Bothwell, 
and though some of her attendants left Dunbar on 
the following day, she did not charge any of them 
to take measures for her deliverance, but seemed 
to take pleasure in the riotous course of life in the 
castle, till another obstacle to the marriage was 
removed in a scandalous manner. Bothwell had 
formerly, and this was not unknown to the Queen, 
led a very dissolute life; but had six months before 
married the sister of Lord Huntley, with a dispen- 
sation from the Pope. About the time of the pre- 
tended rape, proceedings for a divorce were insti- 
tuted in the Catholic and Protestant Courts, and sen- 
tence passed accordingly in a few days; in the for- 
mer, on the ground of consanguinity; in the second, 
at the instance of his wife, on that of adultery. Three 
days after this sentence, the Queen returned with 
Bothwell to Edinburgh, and twelve days afterwards, 
on the 12th of May, she publicly declared before the 
Lords, thatshe had been ravished and detaincd against 
her will in Dunbar, but pardoned Bothwell on ac- 
count of his services and polite behaviour, and was 
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resolved to marry him. Two days later she gave 
to the persons who signed the above-mentioned re- 
commendation a document, by which they, some of 
whom were accomplices, were fully acquitted of all 
the facts thercin mentioned, so that neither they nor 
their descendants could ever be accused on ac- 
count of them. 

After reciprocal precautions of so offensive a na- 
ture, the banns of marriage between the Queen 
and Bothwell were to be published; but the Protes- 
tant clergyman, Craig, declared that his conscience 
and the divine laws forbade him to acknowledge 
this marriage to be just, and he was ready to pro- 
duce his reasons. Bemg summoned to do so, he 
said to the Privy Counsellors and to Bothwell, who 
was present, that the laws of the Church prohibited 
persons who had been divorced for adultery, to 
contract a second marriage; that this divorce was 
besides evidently a stratagem, pronounced with 
undue precipitation, and at the moment of a new 
union; that Bothwell was accused of having carried 
off the Queen by violence, and that the suspicion 
of his participation in the murder of the King was 
publicly talked of. He therefore exhorted him to 
renounce so presumptuous and criminal an _ under- 
taking, and implored the counsellors to use all 
their influence to dissuade the Queen from a mar- 
riage which must cover her with disgrace. Not- 
withstanding these courageous and well-founded re- 
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monstrances, the order to publish the banns was 
persisted in. Craig obeyed; but at the same time 
stated what objections he had made as his duty com- 
manded, and concluded as follows: “I take Heaven 
and earth to witness that I abhor this marriage; 
but as I see that most persons in the kingdom, some 
by flattery, some by their silence, approve it, I ex- 
hort the faithful to pray to God, that he may be 
pleased to let it turn to the good of the State, 
though it may seem to them to be contrary to rea- 
son and conscience.” Being again summoned be- 
fore the Privy Council, Craig appealcd to the duties 
of his office, to the word of God, and nature, to 
sound reason, and to the consciences of all present, 
which loudly testified the odious and offensive na- 
ture of this marriage; but before he could con- 
clude his speech, Bothwell commanded him to be 
silent, and the 15th of May was fixed for the mar- 
riage; and the warnings of Queen Elizabeth, the 
declaration of several persons, especially of the 
French Ambassador, de Croc, that they would not 
be present at the ceremony, was cqually unavailing. 
Three months after the murder of Darnley, three 
weeks after the pretended rape, fourteen days after 
the divorce, Mary marricd Bothwell, the mur- 
derer of her husband, both according to the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant rites.(”) If any excuse 
or explanation can be found for this wretched weak- 
ness, this indifference to all warnings and _ facts,, 
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this dreadful indiscretion, it can only be in the in- 
sanity of passion, which was shown in the sequel in 
other ways: whereas it is contrary to all the facts, 
and absolutely absurd, when Mary’s advocates say, 
that the notion of passion is not supported or con- 
firmed by any historical testimony. These infatuated 
advocates forget that if that motive is reasoned 
away, there does not remain the remotest induce- 
ment for compassionate interest, but only an abyss 
of vices and crimes. 

Mary, however, endeavoured by every means in 
her power, to justify her conduct to the French and 
English Courts; in her instructions to her Am- 
bassadors she extolled the services which Bothwell 
had done to herself and to the state, represented 
the rape as a consequence of his affection, and 
as a means by which he desired to secure him- 
self against powerful conspiracies; her anger had 
been appeased by the recommendation of the 
nobles, and as no person had appeared to support 
her, she had the rather resolved to marry the most 
worthy of her subjects, because the people of 
Scotland were equally averse to a female govern- 
ment, and to a foreign sovereign; as soon as 
Bothwell had, by a bravado, obtained the first 
point, her consent to the marriage, he had by per- 
suasion, by urgent demand, nay, even by force, so 
hastened the marriage, that she scarcely had time 
to ask, and to wait for the advice and assent of her 
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friends. Bothwell had fully cleared himself of the 
accusation of any participation in the murder of 
Darnley, and his first illegal marriage could be no 
obstacle to the second. 

Foreign Courts were by no means convinced 
by these representations. At all events, the hap- 
piness and tranquillity of the Queen entirely va- 
nished on the day of her marriage.(”) Bothwell, 
indulging the impulses of his rough disposition, or 
despising Mary's weakness, tyranized over her in 
various ways, and, in his jealousy, would not per- 
mit her to look upon or be looked at by any one; 
for he well knew that she loved her pleasure, and 
had passed her time like any other, devoted to the ; 
amusements of the world.(“) Not a day passed 
that she was not in tears, nay, in her despair, she 
was near to committing suicide. This dreadful situa- 
tion was the more natural as the report, that she 
was an accomplice in the murder of Darnley, was so 
evidently confirmed by her sinful conduct, and daily 
became more general.(”) When she appeared 
in public, she was no longer received with accla- 
mations, but with a dead silence, which was 
a plain indication of the temper of the pcople’s 
mind. In less than one month after the marriage, 
on the 12th and 14th of June, 1567, a great part of 
the nobles declared that Bothwell’s divorce from 
his first wife was as null as the new marriage, which 
had been preceded by the criminal carrying off 
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the Queen, and as his acquittal of the charge of 
having murdered the King, extorted by intrigue 
and violence. The confederacy of the nobles was 
concluded for the Quecn and her son, against 
the criminal Earl. Mary’s counter declarations 
were not attended to, her power diminished every 
hour, while that of her adversaries increased. 
Bothwell having for the second time refused a chal- 
lenge, was compelled to fly, and Mary, after fruit- 
less proposals for an arrangement, to deliver herself 
up into the hands of the confederates. 

On her way to Edinburgh through Lisleburgh, 
the Qucen by no mcans endeavoured to satisfy her 
adversaries, and to gain them by mildness, but on 
the contrary, spoke of nothing but her determina- 
tion to have them all hanged. This was the more 
imprudent as the people were not inclined in her 
favour, and some who pressed forward loaded her 
with insults, and displayed before her a flag, on 
which was painted the dead body of Darnley and 
her son, the latter kneeling and praying “Lord, 
judge and avenge my cause.” ‘The tears and jus- 
tification of Mary made now as little impression as 
the preceding burst of anger; so fully were the 
people convinced of the irregularity of her life, and 
of her crimes. But there was a diversity of opinions 
on the difficult question, what should now be done 
with the Queen? Some thought Mary should be 
restored to power, on condition that she would sepa- 
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rate from Bothwell, resume the proceedings against 
the murderers of Darnley, and firmly establish the 
Protestant religion. The second opinion was that 
she should abdicate, and be sent to England or 
France: a third, that she should be kept in per- 
petual imprisonment: but the fourth, that she should 
be condemned to death; for the divine law, without 
any exception in favour of crowned heads, punished 
adultery and murder with death.(”) 

As soon as Elizabeth was informed of the rising 
of the confederated Nobles against Mary, she 
was cxtremely angry, and could not be prevailed 
upon to conceal these sentiments. Every sovereign, 
she said, must oppose so dangerous an example; 
and an English army would probably have been 
sent to Mary’s support, had it not been feared that 
France would interfere in the same manner, or even 
that Mary’s death might be the consequence. 
Elizabeth advised her not to take any vengeance 
of her enemies; to punish Darnley’s murderers; 
to avoid all offensive actions, and to send her son 
for safety to England. On the other hand she se- 
riously reprimanded the Barons for their rebellion, 
which was subversive of all public order, required 
that Mary should be set at liberty, and gave her 
opinion of the measures to be taken; which on the 
whole coincided with the first and most favorable 
of the above plans, a conditional restoration of 
Mary to power. It is probable that it would have 
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been carried into effect, had not Mary positively 
refused a separation from Bothwell; nay, as 
Throckmorton relates in a letter to Elizabeth, de- 
clared that she would rather give up her crown and 
kingdom, and follow him as a simple demoiselle, 
than sacrifice him to his enemies. In addition to 
this, several letters and sonnets addressed by Mary 
to Bothwell, fell into the hands of the Confederates, 
on the 20th of June, and were produced against her. 

After the Queen had arrived at the Castle of 
Lochleven, she was called upon to renounce the 
Government. Mary answered she would rather 
lose her life, and Throckmorton, the English Am- 
bassador, declared, that a renunciation obtained by 
force was null and void. But when Earl Lindsay 
said a rigorous confinement will then be soon fol- 
lowed by something worse, she, on the 24th of July, 
signed the act of renunciation with tears, and re- 
commended Earl Murray, as Regent for her infant 
son James, who was thereupon crowned King, on 
the 29th of July. While many looked upon all these 
events as a criminal rebellion, the majority considered 
them as the restoration of a respectable govern- 
ment and of true religion, and a deliverance of 
Scotland from shame and disgrace. Bothwell, 
abandoned by everybody, fled to the Orkney Islands, 
carried on piracy on the coast of Norway,—was 
taken prisoner, lost his reason, and died in ten years 
an object of universal detestation.(”) 
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The situation of Mary herself was so critical, 
that several of her counsellors declared, in July, 
1567, that she could not be saved, unless she went 
to England, and trusted to the support of Elizabeth. 
Far from cagerly acceding to this plan, Throckmorton, 
Elizabeth’s Ambassador, states the reasons for 
which it might be injurious even to his own Queen, 
who, however, wrote to him, on the 6th of August, 
that the conduct of the Barons to Mary was con- 
trary to all order, and incompatible with the duty 
of subjects; on the 29th of August, she approved 
of the union of Hamilton and other nobles, in fa- 
vour of the imprisoned Queen, and caused the 
most serious representations to be madc to her ad- 
versarics, calling on them to adopt a moderate and 
mild course of proceeding. 

Meantime Murray had returned from France to 
Kidinburgh, on the 11th of August. After he had 
made himself fully acquainted with the state of 
affairs, it appeared to him to be injurious, nay, im- 
possible, to restore Mary; he therefore on the 20th 
of August, but not without the most serious reflec- 
tion, took on himself the guardianship of the young 
‘King, which was offered at the samc time, by his 
half-sister and by the confederate Barons, exerted 
himself to restore order, strictly enforced the ob- 
servance of the laws, and summoned the Parliamgnt 
to meet on the 15th of December, to examine, and 
to confirm or reject, what had been done. Mary’s 
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letters and sonnets which had been discovered, were 
laid before the Parliament, which declared them to 
be genuine, and her participation in the death of. 
Darnley to be proved. It likewise so far confirmed 
all the measures that had been adopted, that she lost 
all hopes of justifying herself in an amicable or legal 
way, and of recovering the crown. However, with 
the assistance of young Lord Douglas, a younger 
half-brother of Murray, who had fallen in love 
with her, she succeeded in escaping from the Castle 
of Lochleven on the 2d of May, 1568, and, ina 
few days, assembled a grcat number of men, who 
were dissatisfied at the elevation of Murray, and 
the triumph of the Protestants, or believed the Queen 
to be mnocent, and pitied her. Prudent persons 
advised that Mary should proceed with the greatest 
caution, and above all, strive to gain time; ethers, 
seeing that her army was the stronger, insisted on 
a speedy decision. But the battle of Langside, on 
the 13th of May, 1568, was completely lost against 
Murray, and it was now a question very difficult to 
be decided, whether Mary should deliver herself up 
to her Scotch enemies, escape to France, or go to 
England. To goto France would have been the most 
advisable for her personal safety, but would have 
given her adversaries free scope for a long time, and 
appeared very humiliating for one who had been 
formerly the reigning Queen of France. These 
and similar objections would probably have been 
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overruled had ships been at hand, or had there 
been any possibility of carrying this plan into effect. 
The first proposal would lead, according to the 
Scotch Act of Parliament, if not to certain death, 
yet to perpetual imprisonment;(’) the third seemed 
to be easy of execution, and, as Elizabeth had 
so often declared herself favourable to Mary, 
held out very great hopes. In vain did some re- 
present that the pretensions, principles, views, re- 
ligion, way of life, and inclinations of the two 
Queens were directly opposed to each other, and 
that Mary could not possibly expect any good from 
her far more prudent rival. In fact, she was in 
such an helpless condition, that no alternative was 
left. On the 17th of May, 1568, she went with a 
few attendants to Workington, in England, (”) and 
on the same day wrote to Elizabeth, representing 
her extreme distress, and requesting an interview, 
as well as assistance and protection against her re- 
bellious subjects. | 
Khlizabeth on receiving the news of Mary’s es- 
cape from Lochleven, had sent fresh instructions 
to her Ambassador, according to which she was 
ready to take upon herself the mediation between 
her and her subjects in an impartial manner, but 
so that the influence of all other persons in Scotland 
should be cut off and her own increased. But be- 
fore any thing could be done, Mary had already 
been vanquished, and had arrived helpless on 
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English ground. What a change of fortune! But 
a few years before, Mary had united on her head 
three splendid crowns, and Elizabeth was, at that 
time, pronounced unworthy of the throne, or even 
of life. Now she who had been so highly honoured 
implored her who had been despised, for protection 
against the axe of the executioner, which her sub- 
jects already held over her. Such had been the 
natural effect of prudence and moderation on the 
one part, of passion and crimes on the other. But 
what was Elizabeth to do on such an unexpected 
event? To what principles and motives should 
she give ear? This most important question was 
discussed with that prudence and mature delibera- 
tion which distinguish Ehzabeth and her ministers. 
Mary’s friends said, no one whose natural feel- 
ings are not corrupted, or wholly destroyed by ar- 
tificial calculations, or impure subordinate motives, 
can doubt for a moment what is to be done, when 
a young, beautiful, betrayed, and persecuted Queen, 
throws herself, full of confidence, into the arms of 
her nearest relation, of her most powerful friend. 
On less important occasions, and under circum- 
stances far less urgent, Elizabeth has given her as- 
surances of sincere regard, and now, when all is at 
stake, would it not be the duty of every individual 
bravely to venture the utmost for the unhappy suf- 
ferer, and that of every sovereign to recognize her 
cause as his own? _ Every thing that has, without 
Q2 
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Mary’s fault, hitherto given occasion for suspicion 
and dispute, is now of noimportance. If Elizabeth, 
unmindful of the past, follows the impulse of a ge- 
nerous heart, Mary will be bound to eternal gra- 
titude, nay, having naturally a very fecling heart, 
she will be inspired with enthusiastic veneration 
for her, who has voluntarily been changed from a 
rival into a protecting genius. And as the Queens 
unite with the affection of sisters, the two na- 
tions will forget ancient animositics, and live in 
amicable and happy concord. If, on the other 
hand, setting aside all higher principles, and un- 
mindful of future consequences, an attempt should 
be made to profit by the temporary distress of 
Mary, such conduct would be followed by Mary’s 
hatred, by the enmity of all the Roman Catholic 
powers, and of all true Scotchmen, and _ not 
merely expose hlizabeth to danger, but draw 
down upon h«r the disgrace of unjust hard-heart- 
edness. 

_ To these and similar observations, those of a 
different opinion replied, (”) “The youth and beauty 
of Mary are no reason for taking her part; on the 
contrary, these qualities are dangerous, when we 
see how weak and passionate minds are dazzled by 
them, and made incapable of serious examination 
and decision in so important an affair. Or, should 
the resolution be differcnt if Mary were older or 
ugly, or if not a woman but a man applied for 
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assistance, under similar circumstances? Elizabeth, 
it is true, is Mary’s relation, and was always in- 
clined to act as such; whereas the latter, im her 
pride, would never acknowledge her to be of equal 
and honorable birth, nor the lawful Queen. Has 
Khzabeth no other dutics than to decide in such 
important affairs of state with weak, nay, foolish 
sensibility? Her rival, it is said, will not be in- 
ferior to her in mildness, affection, and eternal 
eratitude; but granting that Mary personally enter- 
tains these sentiments, is she mistress of the great 
events which now agitate the world? Is the point 
in question mercly the reconciliation between two 
women who are at variance, and not rather the fate 
of whole nations, perhaps for many generations? 
Mary’s cnemies in Scotland are the old friends of 
England, and professors of the truc faith. Her 
friends are the partisans of France, promoters of 
the rebellion in Ircland, and admirers of the per- 
secuting system of Popery. She is herself of the 
family of the Guises, who are endcavouring to 
extirpate the Protestants in France by atrocious 
means. She is supported by Philip II. and the 
Duke of Alva, those bloodhounds who now fill the 
beautiful Netherlands with gibbets and funeral 
piles, and are not withheld by gratitude for im- 
portant victories, from delivering those most noble 
men, Egmont and Horn, to the scaffold. Shall 
Klizabeth, shall England, now the sole prop of the 
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freedom of Europe, at once surrender all that has 
been gained by the most strenuous exertions, and 
with rash inconsiderate generosity second the 
views of those tyrants, because, not confidence, but 
the most urgent distress, has led an enemy to seek 
refuge in its territory?(”) How can those who 
oppose us boast so much of their feelings and their 
gencrous sentiments, when they decide without any 
judgment, merely according to their prejudices and 
passions? The Queen of Scotland is indeed in 
distress, but the main question is, whether she has 
deservedly fallen into this state; whether it is not 
a testimony of her guilt? If the wrong is found to 
be on her side, the right on that of her adversaries, 
we ought to favour and assist them, and thereby 
establish durable fricndship and gratitude, and 
not restore supremc authority to a woman who lies 
under the imputation of adultery and murder.” 
Between these conflicting opinions Elizabeth took 
a middle course; she answered courteously and 
kindly, gave orders that Mary should be treated 
with respect, (°) but declined a personal interview 
till she should have cleared herself from the heavy 
imputations against her. Should her justification, 
after the matter had been investigated, prove com- 
plete, Elizabeth would assist her in entirely recover- 
ing her authority. Should all not turn out as must 
be wished, she would undertake to mediate between 
her and her subjects: no mention is made of the 
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third case, that of complete proof of Mary’s guilt; 
an answer so vague, referring to future investiga- 
tions, was the less satisfactory to Mary, as she 
ardently wished for the speedy punishment of her 
enemies.(®") She, therefore, in another letter, of 
the 21st of June, again entered into a discussion of 
the injustice which she had suffered, and complained, 
‘That she had no means to prove her innocence 
and to support her cause: that while she was 
treated like a prisoner, her enemics had full scope; 
and what would it avail, if the latter made a show 
of submitting to justice, after they had conquered 
the whole kingdom?” She continues, “I accuse 
nobody; but a worm will writhe when trodden 
upon; and how much harder is it for a royal mind 
to be put off with delusive hopes? Shew, as I hope 
you will, that you need not be put in mind that 
you should succour your relation, your equal, your 
neighbour, and true friend. Think not of support- 
ing the powerful at the expense of others, but of 
hearing and assisting the oppressed. Shew your- 
self truly as my elder sister, and you, will see 
whether I do not manifest the gratitude and obe- 
dience of the younger.” 

There was, however, the less inclination in Eng- 
land to listen to these demands, as secret. infor- 
mation had been received from Paris, that Mary 
had combined with France, Spain, and the Pope, 
for the overthrow of Elizabeth. Now, though it is 
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not to be supposed that Mary had taken any active 
steps in this respect, during the late troublesome 
times, yet the danger proceeding from her, and from 
her connection with the Catholic powers was again 
very evident; and it seemed more dangerous to set 
Mary at liberty, as she desired, and let her re- 
cover the throne by the assistance of France, than 
to take her back to Scotland with the aid of 
England. Accordingly, the English Privy Council, 
after further deliberations, decided that it would be 
dangerous to let her go to foreign courts, and excite 
a war, in which England would be necessarily in- 
volved. Being convinced that only the good-will 
of Elizabeth could restore her to liberty, Mary now 
declared that she was ready to be confronted with 
Morton and Lethington. These two men, though 
they had not taken any part in the murder, yet had 
not been ignorant of the plans against Darnley, and 
the Queen could depend on their not bringing any 
heavy accusations against her. But soon after- 
wards, being warned how easily the investigation 
might take a more general and more dangerous 
turn, she retracted her offer, and wrote to Elizabeth, 
“that she could not possibly reply to the accusa- 
tions of her subjccts, as if they were her. cquals; 
that previous to any enquiry she must be replaced 
upon the throne.”  Ceccil, fhercfore, referring to 
further negociations, writes, on the 13th of July, 
1568, “Mary wishes first to sec and speak to 
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Elizabeth, and then show how her affairs stand. 
She is much offended because we do not assent to 
these demands, and we are much troubled at the 
existing difficulties, as we do not think either her 
remaining here, or her departure, advantageous or 
safe for us.” 

Some weeks later, probably after Elizabeth had 
blamed some expressions of Mary’s, the latter wrote 
to her, “I hope you will pardon me any warm ex- 
pressions when I appeal to yourself. God is my 
witness, I have never been ungrateful, but misfor- 
tunes often cause respect to be forgotten, and if I 
have offended you, I am here ready to atone for it 
at your pleasure. But, if you do me wrong, I can 
only appeal to the Queen of England, who accuses 
me of avoiding the light.” 

To do away with this reproach, she at length 
consented to defend her cause against Morton and 
Murray, but without prejudice to her honour, her 
crown, and her rights. Nor would she accept as- 
sistance from Spain and France, as she expected 
that of Elizabeth. Mary thought that after this 
declaration she had nothing to fear; that Morton, 
for the reasons above mentioned, and Murray, from 
brotherly attachment, would not touch upon the 
heaviest charges: that after a complete or partial 
justification, Elizabeth” must assist in her restora- 
tion, and would rather do this, than take the part 
of the rebels, provided she would renounce the 
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alliance with France, and all right to the English 
throne during the Queen’s life. Lastly, she was 
sensible that before such an enquiry she could 
expect no assistance. Elizabeth, on her part, as 
appears from Cecil’s papers, was resolved to give 
both parties an impartial hearing, then to do what 
honour dictated, and to restore Mary upon certain 
conditions advantageous to England. The cautious 
statesman adds, however, “it is hard to say how 
the fulfilment of these conditions, for instance, with 
respect to the exclusion of French influence, can be 
secured.” 

Murray was still more embarrassed what course 
to take. It was dangerous to refuse the mediation 
of Elizabeth, or to submit an affair already de- 
cided by the Scotch Parliament, to a new investi- 
gation by a foreign power. If he confined his 
accusation to Mary’s political conduct and mode of 
government, he could not expect a favourable issue; 
but if he went further, he offended his sister and 
Queen; the mother of his King, and all her friends 
and foreign protectors; and exposed many of his 
present partisans to a dangerous recrimination on 
the part of Mary, without knowing how Elizabeth 
would, in the end, consider the matter, and whether 
she would look upon the proofs as satisfactory. 
- After Mary’s arrival in England, Elizabeth had 
written to the Earl, “I will not suffer the sacred 
authority of kings to be offended in this manner 
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by rebellious subjects, and if you have forgotten 
your duties to your Sovereign, I will not neglect a 
Queen who is my sister and neighbour.” But when 
everything had been prepared for a formal inves- 
tigation, Elizabeth, being asked by the Earl what 
were her plans and sentiments, answered, “she 
would not favour or condemn the accusers, but 
hear both parties and make a comparison between 
them.” 

Now, though Elizabeth was not recognised by 
either party as supreme judge, and in order not to 
give offence, avoided assuming that character; she 
was, at al] events, in a superior position, and the 
fate of a kingdom which had so long resisted the 
powerful Kings of England, as well as that of her 
greatest enemy, was now placed in her hands. 

On the 3d of October, 1568, the conferences 
began at York, the Duke of Norfolk being presi- 
dent; at.which the deputies of Mary said, that 
Elizabeth’s ultimate intention, doubtless, was the 
restoration of their Queen: they likewise the more 
confidently depended on a happy issue, because the 
Duke of Norfolk probably already had a view, one 
day, to marry Mary, and therefore advised the Earl 
of Murray (who, with several others, appeared at 
York to conduct the matter,) not to proceed to 
violent measures, and encouraged him to make 
some amicable arrangement. His situation became 
more critical when he and his adherents were ac- 
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cused by Mary of rebellion against their lawful 
Queen; Murray, hereupon, gave a preliminary an- 
swer, reserving to himself the right to make further 
explanations; but proposed to the English commis- 
sioners the positive question, “whether, in case 
more decided proofs were brought, they were au- 
thorised to proceed further, and in case Mary’s 
guilt should be proved, what Elizabeth intended to 
do with respect to her and to Scotland.” This 
question, the importance of which was increased by 
a confidential communication of the proofs, alarmed 
the friends of Mary, and they carnestly laboured to 
effect a reconciliation between her and Murray on 
equitable conditions. But before this could be 
done, Elizabeth, probably well informed of every 
circumstance, especially of the secret negociation 
with Norfolk, removed the further investigation of 
the matter, in November, to Westminster; alleging, 
that bemg under her eye, the progress of the en- 
quiry would be facilitated and accelerated. 

Mary, who saw the storm gathering over her head, 
now ordered her commissioners not only to endca- 
vour to come to an arrangement, but to break off 
the negociations as soon as any thing was adduced 
against her honour, rights, &c. Elizabeth, on the 
other hand, answered to Murray’s questions, “that 
much as she desired Mary’s justification, she con- 
sidered her as unworthy of the crown if her guilt 
should be proved. She should then remain a 
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prisoner in England, or be delivered up and 
the present government of Scotland confirmed.” 
Secured by this declaration, the Scotch, on the 
26th of November, accused Bothwell as the prin- 
cipal in the murder of Darnley, and the Queen as 
privy and asscnting to it; and three days after- 
wards the Earl of Lennox appeared, produced his 
correspondence with Mary, and demanded justice 
for the murder of his son. (*) 

Mary’s commissioners, conformably with their 
instructions, did not enter on the subject of this 
accusation; but complained, on the 3d of December, 
that Elizabeth had spoken to Murray, and yet per- 
sisted in refusing to see Mary. On the following 
day they further declared, that notwithstanding the 
odious accusation of Murray, the Queen had, from 
the very beginning, wished for an agreement, which 
should be equally compatible with her honour and 
the safety of her adversaries; and which they pro- 
posed that Elizabeth should promote upon certain 
conditions. The latter, perceiving in such a turn 
new indications of Mary’s guilt, answered, “that 
it appeared to her by no means to be a time to at- 
tempt an arrangement, but rather to prove the 
falsehood of the accusations and to punish the 
insolence of Murray.” Without regard to this warn- 
ing, Mary, with general assurances of her innocence, 
caused the conferences to be broken off two days 
afterwards, in the hope that the accusation and 
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proof would not be proceeded with. But this hope 
was disappointed; for when Elizabeth now severely 
reprimanded the Scotch, in consequence of Mary’s 
assertion, of having forgotten the duties of good 
subjects, and calumniated their Queen without 
justice and proof, they produced, on the 7th and 
8th of December, in support of their accusation, 
Mary’s letters and sonnets, addressed to Bothwell. 
Though their authenticity had already been recog- 
nised by the Scotch Parliament,(*) and was 
confirmed on oath by Murray and his friends, 
Elizabeth commissioned her Privy Counsellors, and 
several other persons, specially summoned for the 
purpose, to proceed to a more strict enquiry. After 
a consideration of the contents, the circumstances, 
the hand-writing, the orthography, &c. twenty 
Lords and Commoners, among whom were some 
Roman Catholic friends of Mary, decided that the 
papers produced were genuine, and declared that 
they had obtained so clear an insight into this im- 
portant matter, and discovered so much evil, that 
they were in their consciences convinced that 
Elizabeth ought not to give any answer but one 
suited to the circumstances. Cecil, in particular, 
says in a letter, “that as a royal commissioner he 
will not pronounce his opinion on the matter, but 
that’ as a private individual he could not think of 
it without horror and detestation.” 

Meantime Mary’s commissioners had, by her 
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express command, again declared, on the 9th of 
December, that she would not enter into any further 
discussion, declined proceeding in the business, 
and pronounced everything to be null and void 
which had been or might in future be done, inju- 
rious to her person, honour, crown, &c. On the 
16th of December, after the examination of the 
papers, Elizabeth answered, “that a personal in- 
terview appeared to her more unadvisable than 
ever, before Mary had, in some manner, justified 
herself. That, im fact, the affair could not be ma- 
terially altered or forwarded by such an interview:” 
she, however, wished for this justification, and 
proposed to her three different ways of attaining it; 
either to send a confidential person for this purpose 
to Elizabeth, or Elizabeth would send one to her, 
or her agents might make a declaration in West- 
minster before the commissioners. But Mary would 
not agree to any of these proposals, and again 
caused complaints to be made of the mode of pro- 
ceeding hitherto observed, and requested permission 
to go either to France or Scotland. Hereupon 
Ehzabeth wrote to her, without mentioning the last 
demand, “that she should consider how much in- 
jury she did herself in the eyes of all the world, 
if, under the pretext that she would speak to 
Elizabeth, she refused, in the present state of affairs, 
to make any defence. That nothing was more cal- 
culated to lead to her condemnation than her refusal 
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to answer to the accusation.” Mary, however, did 
not follow this advice, but contented herself with 
retorting the accusation, and declaring that Murray 
and his friends were the authors of the murder. 
She then required the communication of the proofs 
produced against her. 

Elizabeth knew indeed that “Mary could not 
prove this counter-accusation against Murray, 
which he solemnly denied, but if she persisted in 
her denial, no sentence of guilt could be pronounced 
against her. The Queen therefore endeavoured to 
have it arranged that Mary, under the pretext 
of maternal affection, or of bad health, should 
give up the government to her son, confide the 
guardianship to Murray, and remain in England 
with the approbation of Elizabeth; if she did this, 
the accusation and enquiry should be buried im eter- 
nal oblivion. After those papers had been made 
known, Mary, however, believed that she should 
be more secure by absolutely rejecting them, than 
by a compromise, which appeared by its conces- 
sions to confirm her guilt. She accordingly re- 
ceived, on the 13th of January, 1569, the follow- 
ing final declaration on the part of England: all 
the papers, proofs, &c. with which she was already 
acquainted, should be communicated to her, as 
soon as she was ready to answer without evasion; 
at the same time, however, she should give a writ- 
ten declaration that in case the enquiry should 
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not entirely prove her innocence, she would claim 
no further support, that Elizabeth might hereby 
justify the conduct she had hitherto pursued. _In- 
stead of acceding to this, Mary complained that 
Elizabeth acted with partiality, had spoken to Earl 
Murray and allowed him to return to Scotland: 
that after his departure she could not enter into 
any negociations, and demanded that no obstacle 
should be thrown in the way of her own departure. 
Mary thought herself the more entitled to make 
this demand, as upon the Earl’s departure for 
Scotland Elizabeth said to him, that she made him 
no reproach, but that he had proved nothing 
against his sister. This declaration, which many 
have considered as a proof of malicious equivoca- 
tion in Elizabeth, was perfectly natural and adapted 
to the circumstances, for as long as Mary persisted 
in denying, and would not make any answer to the 
accusation, Elizabeth necessarily abided by her 
character as umpire, which was also conformable 
to her own conviction, and another line of conduct 
would have drawn down upon her much greater 
and more just censure.(*) 

The following questions deserve to be once more 
accurately examined: Are the letters and sonnets 
which were produced, genuine or forged? What 
and how much do they prove? Was Mary or 
Murray the author of the murder of the King? 
Qn these points, many bulky volumes have been 
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written, both in former and in modern times, with 
such sophistry and acrimony, that they rather con- 
fuse than enlighten the judgment.(”) Even a 
short extract from them would be out of its place 
here, and it may therefore suffice to annex to the 
preceding narrative a few observations. 

Thuanus, Robertson, and Hume, three of the 
most acute and eminent historians, are of the same 
opinion in all essential particulars, and we too, 
after repeated and scrupulous examination, even of 
the most recent works, are compelled entirely to 
agree with them. They consider the letters and 
sonnets to be genuine, Mary’s participation proved, 
and Murray innocent of the murder of the King. 
When Camden (whose annals James I. corrected 
throughout in favour of his mother,) wrote by the 
King’s desire to Thuanus, requesting him to change 
his narrative, the latter gave in two pages a mas- 
terly view of the state of the case, (as Hume in a 
note, and Robertson in a separate Essay,) and con- 
cludes his refusal, by saying that he cannot and dare 
not change black to white, for the benefit of any- 
body. And another passage of his history, which is 
wanting in most of the editions of his works, but is 
found in the original, is to the following effect: 
“Those who write that Mary is innocent of the 
death of her husband, and compelled by her ene- 
mies to this shameful marriage with Bothwell, who 
veil her crimes under the pretext of piety, act, in 
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my opinion, very injudiciously, as they endeavour 
to defend a good cause, (that is, the religion of 
their fathers, which is strong enough by its own 
truth,) by foreign aid, in this place by a barefaced 
falsehood. Buchanan, too, whom James desired to 
change his account, when he was on his deathbed 
refused, adding that he was on the point of going 
to a place where probably few Kings would come.” 

In our opinion every person who reads the 
letters and sonnets without prejudice, and is not 
entirely destitute of critical and historical tact, 
must be so fully persuaded of their authenticity, 
the impossibility of imitating or forging them, that 
the infinite prolix refutations, the numberless petty 
objections, the heap of suppositions, may confuse 
and hide the truth for a moment, but can by no 
means extinguish the light which immediately re- 
appears on a simple contemplation of the cir- 
cumstances. As a proof we add three of the 
Sonnets. 


. 


O Dieux ayez de moy compassion, 

Et m’enseignez quelle preuve certaine 

Je puis donner qui ne luy semble vaine, 
De mon amour et ferme affection, 

Las! n’est-il pas ia en possession 

Du Corps, du Coeur, qui ne refuse paine 
Ny deshonneur, en la vie uncertaine, 
Offense de parentz, ni pire affliction? 
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Pour luy tous mes amis i’estime moins que rien, 
Et de mes ennemis ie veux espérer bien, 

J’ay hazardé pour luy et nom et conscience ; 

Je veux pour luy au monde renoncer: 

Je veux mourer pour luy avancer, 

Que reste-il plus pour prouver ma constance? 


II. 

Entre ses mains, et en son plein pouvoir, 
Je metz mon filz, mon honneur, et ma vie, 
Mon pais, mes subjects, mon ame assubjectie, 
Est tout a luy et n’ay autre voulloir, 
Pour mon Object que sans le decevoir, 
Suivre je veux malgré toute l’envie, 
Qu’issir en peut. Car je n’ay autre envie 
Que de ma foy luy faire appercevoir, 

Que par tempeste ou bonasse qu’il face, 
Jamais ne veut changer demeure ou place, 

Bref je feray de ma foy telle preuve. 
Qu’il cognoistra sans faute ma constance, 
Non par mes pleurs, ou feinte obeissance, 
Comme autres font, mais par diverses espreuves. 


Hil. 
Vous la croyez las! trop ie l’appercoy, 
Et vous doutez de ma ferme constance, 
O mon seul bien! et mon seul esperance, 
Et ne vous puis asseurer de ma foy. 
Vous m’estimez legiére que je voy, 
Et vous n’avez en moy nulle asseurance, 
Et soupgonnez mon ceur sans apparence, 
Vous meffiant a trop grand tort de moy. 
Vous ignorez l’amour que ie vous porte, 
Vous soupconnez qu’autre amour me transporte, 
Vous estimez mes parolles de vent, 
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Vous depeignez de cire mon las ceur, 
Vous me pensez femme sans jugement 
Et tout cela augmente mon ardeur. 


The contents and form of the letters agree with the 
sonnets, and the credibility of both is again con- 
firmed by the depositions of those who, after the fall 
of Mary, were called to account, and executed for 
their participation in the King’s murder, as well as 
by the whole course of the events. Some allusions, 
which are in themselves unintelligible, were ex- 
plained a century afterwards by Mary’s correspon- 
dence with her Ambassador in Paris. Forgers could 
not be acquainted with the subject of these allu- 
sions, they would certainly not have gone so much 
into detail on a number of things which were not con- 
nected with the main point, and must necessarily 
make the deception so much easier to be discovered: 
least of all would they have ventured into the do- 
main of lyric poetry, and would have expressed the 
participation and guilt of Mary in much plainer, 
positive terms. Both the letters as well as the son- 
nets give evidence of amind entirely under the do- 
minion of the passion of love; they prove, not in 
plain words, but sufficiently for every impartial per- 
son, that Mary lived on a footing of improper inti- 
macy with Bothwell, and was aware of his plans 
to murder her husband. Between her hatred of 
him and her wish to get rid of him, traces of fear, 
scruples of conscience, remorse, do indeed inter- 
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vene; but they were entirely overcome by the vio- 
lence of that criminal passion; they never amounted 
to a resolution to save Darnley, though (as the let- 
ters do not conceal,) he sought a reconciliation in 
the most affecting manner, nay, implored his hypo- 
critical consort to grant it. One thing only may 
remain doubtful: whether Mary gave her consent 
to Bothwell’s plans generally, or whether she was 
personally made fully acquainted with the manner 
in which the murder was at length perpetrated. 

It is evident, from the preceding account, that 
Mary was fully convinced of the authenticity of 
the letters and sonnets, and greatly dreaded their 
being produced; and even Chalmers, the most 
passionate advocate of Mary, confesses that it 
was most injudicious not to answer to such an 
accusation as soon as possible, and it was still more 
foolish to refuse to make any reply, after Mary 
(to say nothing of the partiality of the mode of 
proceeding, ) had assented to the investigation. 
Even the manner in which those papers disappeared 
im the time of James I. is a proof of their impor- 
tance, whereas a pretended will of Bothwell, 
wholly acquitting Mary, is a forgery; and, even | 
were it genuine, would not weaken the force of 
the proofs on the other side. The fact that James, 
who resided for a long time in Denmark and Norway, 
published nothing in favour of his mother, is a 
tolerable proof that nothing could be found. 
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Those whe, (like Whitaker, Gilbert Stewart, 
Chalmers, and others,) without having made any 
discoveries of importance, maintain the spurious- 
ness of Mary’s letters and sonnets, and her entire in- 
nocence, run, as we have said, by rejecting the most 
simple explanation, by disregarding the most natu- 
ral connection of the circumstances, into extrava- 
gant and endless hypotheses.(*) In order to clear 
Mary alone they declare Murray, the Reformers, 
Elizabeth, all the Lords of the privy council, the 
Scotch Parliament, the most judicious writers, to 
be altogether cheats, forgers, and blockheads; and 
because one concoction of false documents will by 
no means suffice to explain the transactions, it is pre- 
tended, that in a quite incomprehensible manner, 
they were altered, three or four times, without 
any persons remarking it, or choosing to remark it. 
Murray (such is the tendency of the opinions of 
those writers,) was the author of the King’s mur- 
der: he resolved to destroy Darnley, ( who did not 
stand in his way,) m-order to elevate Bothwell, 
(who had long been his enemy, and from whom.he 
had much to fear,) and to marry him to the Queen; 
he then desired to have the innocent found guilty, 
and himself declared innocent and raised to the 
throne. Bothwell, says Chalmers, demanded the 
Queen as a reward for the murder, from the conspi- 
rators, (that is, in his opinion, first of Murray, who, 
however, was absent in France;) he did not prevail 
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on her to agree to the marriage, for he had no 
ascendency over her!(*”) These unproved and 
most improbable assertions have been already fully 
exposed by Thuanus, and all the long dissertations 
that have since been written on the subject have 
been so candidly and thoroughly examined and re- 
futed in the first two volumes of Malcolm Laing’s 
History of Scotland, that we may confidently refer 
any who may still doubt to them. 

Of course, Mary could not but be dissatisfied 
with the issue of the conferences at Westminster; 
and besides, letters fell into the hands of Elizabeth, 
in which Mary, alleging many grievances, encou- 
raged her partisans in Scotland, hinting at powerful 
support, which it was supposed would come from 
the Catholic Princes and the Pope. Elizabeth 
would, on this account, have willingly removed 
Mary from England, or given her up to Scotland, 
on satisfactory conditions; but the Scotch would 
by no means hear of her restoration, France and 
Spain disapproved of her being delivered up to her 
adversaries, and it was difficult to find out measures 
which would have secured all partics. However, 
negociations were entered into with the Scotch 
in August, 1569, respecting what hostages and 
pledges they would give, if Mary were sent back 
with the condition that no violence should be 


done her. 
The Duke of Norfolk, the richest and most dis- 
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tinguished man in England, moderate, and in favour 
with Elizabeth, as well as with the people, made 
again at this time, secretly and unadvisedly, over- 
tures for a marriage with Mary, and for a treaty 
by which she should be restored in Scotland, and 
declared to be the future successor of Elizabeth. 
This, it was said, would be a salutary means of 
preventing the marriage of Mary to a powerful 
Catholic Prince; but the Scotch, penetrating other 
views, instead of promoting Mary’s divorce from 
Bothwell, gave, as is related, the bitter answer, 
“that she might apply to the King of Denmark to 
have her husband executed, then she would be free 
and might marry whom she pleased.” Mary, in 
her tender letters, promised the Duke eternal love, 
constancy, and obedience; and he was so weak as 
to forget, for these prospects, all caution, and even 
his most imperative duties. For it was certainly 
more than suspicious that Elizabeth was not made 
acquainted with these plans, and very foolish that 
her future assent to these conditions was taken for 
granted. Norfolk, as he paid no regard to Elizabeth’s 
warnings, was arrested in October, 1569; Mary 
was removed to Coventry, as a place of greater 
security; and the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, who were suspected, were ordered 
to come to court. They, conscious of their guilt, 
instead of obeying had recourse to arms, and pub- 
licly declared that the object of their enterprise 
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was the protection of the nobility against upstarts, 
(a plan to ruin Burghley had been defeated by the 
prudence of Elizabeth,) the deliverance of the 
Duke of Norfolk, the re-establishment of the ancient 
religion, and the determination of the legal suc- 
cession to the throne. On their standards a cross 
and the wounds of Christ were represented, they 
everywhere destroyed the Bible and Protestant 
books, and restored the Catholic form of worship. 
This enterprise appeared to be the more dangerous, 
because the leaders had entered into connections 
with Spain and the Duke of Alva, and depended on 
assistance from the Pope and Charles IX., which 
Mary had solicited in November, 1568. Alva’s 
preparations for a landing were, however, not com- 
pleted; (*) the Pope’s declarations came too late, 
and the Duke of Norfolk not only affirmed that he 
was innocent, but even acted against the Earl of 
Westmoreland, his brother-in-law, to restore tran- 
quillity. But so great was the respect entertained 
by the people for Klizabeth’s government, and their 
attachment to the Protestant religion, that the 
rebels no where met with encouragement, were 
easily dispersed, and Westmoreland fled to Flanders, 
and Northumberland to Scotland. Sentence of 
death was passed on both; but only the latter, who 
was subsequently taken, was executed, with some 
others; and Norfolk, who had been committed to 
the Tower, was set at liberty, after he had humbly 
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expressed his repentance, and solemnly promised 
not to engage in any matrimonial or political nego- 
ciation without Elizabeth's knowledge. In order to 
justify her government and to inform the people, 
she issued a proclamation, in which she compares 
England prosperous and happy, with other coun- 
tries torn by war and civil dissensions: dwells on 
the reasonableness of the taxes, rejects every kind 
of inquisition in matters of religion, (provided the 
laws were observed,) and declares that she does 
not wish to govern by violence, but like a father 
over his children. 

Though this insurrection had been happily de- 
feated, Elizabeth could not conceal from herself the 
greatness of the danger, or the probability of the 
frequent recurrence of such attempts. All Mary’s 
friends had supported the English rebels, all the 
friends of King James and Murray had declared for 
Elizabeth. Jesuits slunk about the country in the 
guise of Puritans, and, under the show of zeal for 
Protestantism, laboured for the interest of the 
Catholic religion and of Mary. The Pope had, on 
the 25th of February, 1569, again excommunicated 
Elizabeth, in the harshest terms, (®) declarmg her 
hereditary right null and void, and her subjects . 
released from their oath of allegiance; about the 
same time Mary insisted, more urgently than ever, 
on a personal interview, and France interfered, very 
earnestly, to procure her liberation. Elizabeth, in 
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the first place, quieted the minds of the Catholics 
by the repeated assurance that, every one who 
obeyed the civil laws should be unmolested in 
matters of conscience; she punished the Jesuits 
who were arrested; caused Felton, a zealous papist, 
who had affixed the bull of excommunication to 
the gate of the Bishop of London’s palace, to be 
executed; and gave to the King of France, through 
the ambassador Walsingham, the following answer: 
“Mary has more danger to apprehend in Scotland 
than in England, and is more amply and better 
provided for here than she would be there. I did 
what honour permitted, what prudence required, 
and what every other person in my situation would 
have done. Mary did not execute the treaty of 
Edinburgh, set up claims to England, married 
Darnley with evil intentions, despised all warnings 
with respect to the marriage with Bothwell, &c. 
Would it not have been a great folly, a palpable 
blunder, to replace her on the throne against the 
will of her subjects? It is sufficient that I have saved 
her life, which she would certainly have lost in 
Scotland; and to preserve her honour, have not 
made public what was produced in the proceedings 
against her. Thank God I have no need of such 
means to humble my enemies.” 

About the same time Elizabeth, in justification of 
her conduct towards Mary, and to explain the real 
state of the case between them, gave to Mr. Norris, 
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her ambassador at Paris, the following instructions, 
which, though on the whole they only repeat what 
we have already related, are too remarkable not to 
be inserted here.* (%) 

“We greet you well, and give you to understand 
that the French ambassador here resident, certain 
times this summer, after communicating with us 
other affairs of his master’s, hath also solicited us 
very earnestly in the Queen of Scots’ case, using 


* Note of the Translator. M. Von Raumer, who found an 
English copy of this note at Paris, published a German translation 
it in his ‘* Letters from Paris, for the Illustration of the History 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 1831.” Lord 
Egerton, however, who translated the letters, has omitted this 
and some others, on the plea that the originals, being in the 
British Museum, might be easily consulted. This plea, how- 
ever valid Lord Egerton may have thought it in his case, cannot 
avail here; and the public will therefore have, for the first time, 
the whole of this remarkable document in the original language. 
There are a few words deficient at the ends of the lines, the 
leaves having been injured at the edges in some places, but the 
sense is not obscured. It has been judged best to correct the 
orthography in the few instances in which it differs from that of 
the present day. M. Von Raumer, in his letters from Paris, 
Vol. II., p. 105, quotes Bib. Harl. Culigula, E. VI., copie a 
Paris. On going to the British Museum to copy the original, 
we found it not in the Harleian collection, as the above quo- 
tation seems to intimate; but in the Cotton library, Caligula, 
E. VI. page 127. The words in italics are inserted conjecturally 
to supply the hiatus in the MS. 
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therein both the name of the King his master, and 
of the Queen mother: at which time we always 
made him such answer as we found convenient for 
our honour; and nevertheless at the same time, we 
had some occasion to doubt, that the earnestness 
which he used therein was produced, as much by 
some others in our realm privately addicted to the 
said Queen, as by commandment of the King his 
master. But considering that which you lately 
advertised us by your letters, dated the 5th of this 
month, of some special speech used to you by the 
said King, and now also again finding that ambas- 
sador as earnest as before to prosecute his former 
matter, and joing therewith certain accidents of 
some things, touching some of the principal noble- 
men in our council, whercof there may be made 
reports varying from the truth: upon these consi- 
derations which you shall also briefly repeat, we will 
you shall say to the said King and Queen mother, 
that we have thought good to advise them by you 
of our proceedings therein, so as they neither be 
ignorant, nor, we trust, unsatisfied. And hereupon, 
after your entry, in this sort you shall say: it is not 
needful to repeat to them from the beginning the 
misfortune of the Queen of Scots to have her hus- 
band foully murdered; who, indeed, was our nearest 
kinsman by the King our father’s side, in Chris- 
tendom; and afterwards how the principal mur- 
derer was by her also forthwith married, and 
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maintained in certain tyrannies against the estates 
of the realm, who sought, as they alleged, to have 
her delivered from such an abominable husband, 
and the country from such a tyrant. Upon which 
occasions it is also not unknown, into what dangers 
she did fall, being brought into captivity, as the 
said King’s ministers, being sent thither at the 
same time, could report. But this we would should 
be known to the said King, and to all that bear her 
any favour, that by our means only her life was 
saved in her captivity; and since her flying into 
this our realm, she hath been honorably used and 
entertained, and attended upon by noble person- 
ages. And such hath been our natural compassion 
towards her, in this her affliction, that we utterly 
secluded and set apart all such just causes as she 
had given us beforetime of sundry offences, whereof 
some were notorious to the whole world, to be 
such as in no age hath been betwixt any Princes 
remitted touching the right of our crown; and 
forthwith we give ear to her reasonable requests, 
to deal with her subjects for some accord betwixt 
her and them; and for that purpose, having pro- 
cured an assembly of some of her noblemen and 
counsellors, and some of her contraries, with some 
of ours, to treat hereupon the last year at our city 
of York, her commissioners, more boldly than wisely 
as the event proved, entered into a bitter accusation 
of her subjects, and provoked a treatie of the mat- 
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ter of her husband’s murder, with other indignities 
thereon depending; wherewith, (partly for our own 
holding the place of a kingdom as a Queen, partly 
in respect of justice,) we were sorry to hear, being 
solicited by the father and mother of her husband 
murdered, (whose mother named the Lady Margaret, 
attending your * * * *, was daughter to our aunt, 
the Scottish Queen’s sister’s daughter, and sister 
also to the King of Scotland, aunt to the Queen 
now being,) to have the truth of the said matter 
tried; whereupon such circumstances were produced 
to argue her guilty thereof, as we wished that she 
and her commissioners had been otherwise ad- 
vised than to have entered so boldly into the treaty 
thereof. And by these means were we diverted 
from the special purpose which we had, to have 
made some accord betwixt her and her own sub- 
jects. And she also, as it seemed, was in the end 
disappointed of her purpose, and therefore after 
the matter * * * disclosed that was produced 
against her, she suddenly commanded her commis- 
sioners to forbear to give any answer, and not to 
proceed further in those matters, willing them to 
return to her that she might send some of them 
home to Scotland, to confer with others of her party 
there. Thereupon she promised they should bring 
some further answer to us, according whereunto 
her commissioners departed in January, and, as we 
were informed, some of them did afterwards, about 
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March, enter into new conferences in Scotland with 
her contraries about a parley amongst themselves 
of their inward trouble at home, whereof we were 
not sorry, being very desirous that she and her 
subjects might come to some quietus by all manner 
of means. But yet of that attempt no event en- 
sued, but a continuance of troubles, and so we 
forbare to meddle any further therein of long éeme, 
for as much as according to the promise made at 
the revocation of her commissioners in January, nor 
did news come to us from her until the latter end 
of April; thew one of her counsellors, named the 
bishop of Rosse, came * * to solicit us again to 
be a mean to make some end, and especially to 
help the Queen to be restored, without making any 
mention of the murder of her husband, or of any 
other part of the rest of the heinous crimes; where- 
unto we were very inclinable, and sent to the Earl 
of Murray in May, certain articles, whereupon an 
accord might ensue; and, in as much as in us was, 
charged him to consider thereupon and send to 
treat with us on the same, for we did let him un- 
derstand how that we were fully determined to 
procure an end for the Queen, and that as favor- 
able as with our own honour might be. And whilst 
we were thus earnest for her, and looked for some 
good success, it pleased Almighty God, who always 
assisteth those that direct their actions in his fear, 
and in simplicity of good meaning; to cause to be 
VOL. I. S 
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discovered to us a disordered, unhonorable, and 
dangerous practice, which had been very covertly 
begun by her ministers six or seven months before, 
when her cause was first begun to be heard at 
York: at which time and after, she did notwith- 
standing, by her frequent letters and messengers, 
assure us in all faithful manner, that, considering 
the favour that she found in us, the power that we 
had to do her good, and therewith the nearness 
that she was in blood to us, she would never seek 
nor use any means to be helped but by us; nor 
would attempt any thing in our realm but by our 
advice, direction, and allowance. Whereunto the 
more we trusted, (as indecd we never yielded to 
mistrust her, though we lacked not occasions;) the ° 
greater cause found we of unkindness and offence. 
And though it may be that the King there may 
have heard of it summarily, yet doubting how the 
truth is reported, you may assure him briefly thus 
it was. In October of the year past, when our 
commissioners were at our city of York with hers, 
to have treated upon an accord so as before is 
mentioned, some of her ministers entered zzZo 
practice of marriage of her, with the Duke of Nor- 
folk; then the principal commissioner for our part, 
intending, as it now appears by means of his favour 
to have certain things suppressed that had been 
produced against her, avd an end made for her 
private purposes without regard ¢o us. And this 
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being foully and cunningly handled by her ministers 
without our knowledge, it followed that our com- 
misstoners being all called up to our court near 
London in December to the intent to proceed more 
speedily, and to end the matter fully, such secret 
practice was also used by her ministers with the 
Earl of Murray, to assent secretly to their marriage, 
that he was then also threatened to be in danger 
of killeng, if he would not assent, and so for safety 
of his life he ded, fearing to disclose any such matter 
to us, and giving promise to assent, he returned 
home, and yet zot without peril of murdering by the 
way, as it is known, and as also, it is now by others 
discovered,* he did secretly impart it; which, for 
certain respects * * * not * * to cover this practice 
at his coming * * * that he should not advertise us 
thereof; he was, by ¢he ministers of the queen, 
(which also had credit with her, persuaded that 
we were secretly content with the marriage of her 
with the Duke of Norfolk; yea, and to restore her 
not only to her kingdom in Scotland, but enable her 
to effect further matters which always she hath 
sought above other worldly things; and in this 
sorte, when we had not a thought of any such 


* The words wanting here are not easily supplied; the mean- 
ing seems to be, that he affirmed that in order that he should 
not, &c. Translator’s Note. 
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matter, she did also by her messengers assure 
sundry of her party in Scotland that this marriage 
should take place within a few days, and thereby 
she should recover all and more. And to abuse 
some of ours, she and her ministers made certain 
offers, to accord to all things that could be devised 
for our surety, whereunto they, having no mistrust, 
gave more heed in espect of us than (now is ma- 
nifestly seen) tigd been for our safety. 

“And in this sort you may say, we have willed 
you briefly to declare her dealing to abuse us, and 
to aspire to that state from the which we, by God’s 
goodness, doubt not during our life to keep her. 
And you may say to the Queen mother, because her 
experience by years serveth her to judge of such 
matters better than her son; she can well cnough 
think that in this, so long a practice, tending so 
high a matter, begun in October, and not to us 
known before August, being the space almost of 
ten months; there were many particular devices, 
which now are to us sufficiently known, tending to 
the consummation of no small enterprise; for we 
find that this device of marriage was, in the mean- 
ing of her and hers, but an entry to her greater 
designs; and surely right sorry we are, yea, half 
ashamed, to have been thus misused by her whom 
we have so benefited by saving of her life; to whom 
also we have shewed otherwise great favours, 
having been heretofore our mortal enemy, as is well 
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known to the world. And were it not but for the 
satisfaction of the King and his mother, you may 
say we would not utter so much of so ungrateful a 
matter. But now that they shall understand by 
some parts how evil we have been-used, we trust 
they will indifferently (impartially) consider of us 
both, and regard what is meet for them to require 
of us towards her. aa 

“And you shall assure the King#hnd the Queen 
mother, howsoever they shall be advertised, other- 
wise that we have no cause to*doubt of any lack of 
fidelity of our nobility, towards whom we show 
ourselves at this time displeased. But that we 
will herein use that power which @od hath given 
us, to punish or reprehend, as well the highest as 
the lowest of our subjects, if they shall oversee 
themselves in any matters belonging to us, meaning 
thereby both to cause them to be circumspect for 
themselves, and all others to take example, to be- 
ware how they shall deal in such dangerous mat- 
ters, and so ye shall conclude, that of this matter 
we doubt not to make a very good end, both for 
our own honour and the contentation of all our 
good subjects. 

“And if it should be said unto you that the Queen 
of Scots complaineth about her strait keeping, and 
that she hath some lords attending upon her, whom 
she liketh not, you may answer, that indeed at this 
time when we found what sort this practice had 
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been by her sundry ways pursued; and therewith 
also being informed by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
with whom she was, how he was afraid to keep 
her by reason of the suspicion he had, some were 
corrupted on her behalf and were privy ¢o this 
practice; yea, and that he could not well crust his 
own servants; and that he himself, by reason of his 
sickness, could not give that attendance which was 
convenient; but required us to have some more 
regard to her than before, and to let him have 
some aid of some noblemen, or else to be discharged 
of ws. Thereupon and at the same instant, also 
hearing out of Scotland that she had sent to some 
there, assuring them that she would come ¢here 
and be married, assigning therefore a time certain 
and very short, we were in reason moved to wse 
strictness more than indeed we did, and of neces- 
sity compelled to do that whereof we think she 
complaineth. [or where she before time agreed to 
have a certain number of barons of her own allowed 
with her, she had secretly, without our knowledge, 
so far increased the same, as the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, took thereof some doubt, and therefore we 
gave orders to remove the supcrfluous number. 
And for the assisting of the Earl of Shrewsbury we 
did appoint the Earl of Huntingdon, who was next 
neighbour to the Earl of Shrewsbury; of whom you 
can say enough for his discretion and integrity of 
conscience: however, the Queen of Scots, by reason 
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the course of the practice intended both for her 
marriage and for her escape, is in her opinion 
broken, doth now shew herself to mislike him. 

‘“‘And if any more matter shall be objected. by 
the King, as it may be upon certain information 
sent to him from her or her ministers, if by these 
our letters you perceive not sufficiency to instruct 
you, you shall do well to pray the King only to 
suspend his judgment betwixt us and her, until an 
answer thereto shall be given, and require him to 
consider with himself how justly we have been 
provoked hereunto, and to much more; and yet we 
are not moved (we thank God,) to use any revenge, 
but as nature, reason, and honour shall compel us, 
to foresee our own quietness and surety, which, we 
trust, no Prince will disallow in us, any more than 
we would in any of them, if they had the like 
cause.” 

On the other hand, Elizabeth and Burghley were 
fully aware of the disadvantages attendant on 
Mary’s presence in England; and in a memorial in 
which Burghley gives a masterly exposition of all 
the circumstances, he mentions, among those which 
may be favorable to Mary, the imputation of 
having killed her husband might in time die away, 
or be represented in such a light by her defenders, 
as to be no great obstacle to the attainment of 
her ends. He did not mean by this to intimate that 
she was innocent, (as some have alleged,) or that 
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the documentary evidence produced against her ° 
was false; but he foresaw the discrepancy of views 
which, in spite of this evidence, has continted up 
to this day. 

Meantime important events took place in Scotland, 
and the Protestants completely triumphed under the 
new government: they alone where henceforth to 
hold judicial offices; the King was to take an oath 
to maintain the new doctrines, and every transgres- 
sion of the divine laws were to be severely punished. 
This last notion was carried so far that the 
Countess of Argyle was compelled to do penance 
in church because she had been present for 
Elizabeth at the christening of James I. according 
to the Catholic rites. Promises were indecd given, 
but imperfectly kept, that the third of the Church 
property assigned to the crown should be really 
employed in paying the Clergy, and a favorable 
Act of Parliament be passed for the disbursement 
of the remainder. Enough, however, was done to 
incense all the Catholics and friends of Mary, and 
to accuse Murray of ambition, and those about 
him of rapacity and corruption. Hamilton of 
Bothwelshaugh, a partisan of Mary’s, had been 
taken prisoner at Langside, and condemned to 
death, with confiscation of his estates. Murray 
spared his life, and allowed him to retain part of 
his estates, the remainder was granted to another, 
who, in taking possession, conducted himself with 
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such rude harshness, that he turned out Hamilton’s 
wife in a cold winter's night into the fields; in 
consequence she became dangerously ill and even 
insane. Hamilton looked on Murray as the author 
of all her misfortunes, and hatred preponderating 
over gratitude, he shot him from a window as he 
was passing through Linlithgow, on his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, on the 23d of January, 1570. 

There are few men on whom the judgments of 
Historians are so conflicting as on Murray. While 
some say he concealed his ambition under the 
cover of sincere piety; that he had a cold, false, 
ungrateful heart, capable and guilty of all kinds of 
deceit, crimes, and baseness; others describe him 
as a man of extraordinary talents for war or peace, 
as the noble deliverer of his country from temporal 
and spiritual tyranny; who had justly withstood 
the flattering allurements of his criminal half-sister, 
had preferred truth to falsehood, the pure doctrine 
to priestly delusions, and governed the kingdom 
disinterestedly and judiciously for his nephew. The 
praise of Murray’s abilities is unquestionably just; he 
was handsome, courageous, prudent, acute, bene- 
volent, humane to the vanquished in a barbarous 
age, and a friend to the sciences, while many of 
those about him despised them, and scarcely one 
had any real knowledge of them. To his friends 
he was invariably faithful, and his generosity 
flowed from his natural disposition. That he was 
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sincerely attached to the Protestant religion and 
for that very reason inclined to England, we will 
no more impute to him as a fault, than blame the 
friends of Catholicism for looking to France. Yet 
there was certainly at that time less moderation 
and good sense in that kingdom, than with the 
Queen of England. Whether, and in what degree, 
religious convictions, civil duties, and personal 
ambition, were combined together in Murray, it is 
not easy to weigh and to decide; and if we allow 
that a difficult union of conflicting duties place 
him in an equivocal, unfavorable light, as the ac- 
cuser of his sister, he might, at an earlier period in 
Scotland, have caused more severe resolutions 
against her; and undoubtedly the greatest fault, 
the crime, is not on his side, but that of Mary. For 
her, Murray’s death was no great gain, as her 
adversaries accused her of having indirectly parti- 
cipated in the murder, or led to it. Long after- 
wards, for the times did not improve, the people 
called Murray the good Regent. 

Mary’s friends now made incursions into the 
English border, partly in reliance on foreign aid, 
partly in hopes that Elizabeth would have re- 
course to violent measures, and thereby revive the 
ancient hatred of the Scotch against England. The 
Queen, however, contented herself with accusing 
the partisans of Mary as the sole authors of the 
troubles, and with supporting the. friends of James, 
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so that his grandfather, the Earl of Lennox, be- 
came Regent.(") 

About this time, namely, in October, 1570, new 
negociations were opened for the release of Mary. 
She was to renounce all claims upon England in 
favour of Elizabeth and her heirs,(*) to give up all 
alliances with France, and all connection with the 
English malcontents, to admit no foreign troops 
into the kingdom, to give an indemnity for the 
damage done on the frontiers, to punish the mur- 
derers of Darnley and Murray, never to marry 
without Elizabeth’s consent, and till she had her- 
self wholly resigned the Scotch throne, to have her 
son educated in England, and give hostages 
for the performance of all the conditions. The 
opinion that all these negociations were carried on 
with no sincere intention on the part of Elizabeth 
of coming to a conclusion is not proved, and is 
even improbable, for on such conditions she might 
very well have sent Mary back to Scotland. 
There is morc reason to blame the lattcr who, rely- 
ing on foreign assistance, or hoping that Ehzabeth 
would give way, and too mindful of her former 
situation as a Queen, made many objections, 
which, in themselves, were not indeed unfounded, 
but gave the Scotch time and opportunity to raise 
new difficulties. Thus, for instance, on the safety 
of James, the guilt of Mary, the right of removing 
unworthy sovereigns, the maintenance of religion, 
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the necessity of consulting Parliament on all these 
matters, &c., Elizabeth, after every attempt to 
come to an agreement had failed, considered her- 
self as justified to foreign powers, if (as her own 
safety and that of England required,) she kept 
Mary still longer in confinement; but she persisted 
in her design of sending her away, as soon as it 
should be practicable and advisable to do so.(*) 
Mary was very indignant and afflicted at this 
result. She wrote secretly to France, and received 
from that country, as was discovered, articles 
of dress, on which secrets were written with sym- 
pathetic ink: when the prospect of assistance from 
that quarter grew fainter, she applied, more eagerly 
than before, to the Pope, Spain, and the Duke of 
Norfolk. The latter was arrested on this account 
on the 7th of September, and accused of having, 
contrary to his solemn promise, renewed, without 
Elizabeth’s knowledge, the negociations for a mar- 
riage with the Queen of Scotland, of intending to 
release her by means of an army to be sent from 
the Netherlands, and, if not of overthrowing 
Elizabeth’s government, yet of traitorously com- 
pelling her to submit to whatever conditions should 
be proposed to her. Norfolk confessed that he had, 
contrary to his word, renewed the negociations, 
and received letters from the Pope, but denied all 
other connections and intentions. Being asked 
how he could have conceived the idea of marrying 
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Mary, whereas in the official reports of the com- 
mission at York he had called her an undoubted 
adulteress and murderess; heanswered,“‘at that time 
I did not think of the marriage.” This expression, 
and the circumstance that Norfolk and Mary had 
never seen each other, sufficiently prove that am- 
bitious views alone were at work, and*a writer 
justly says of Mary’s letters to the Duke, they are 
political love letters, from an extremely artful 
woman to a very weak man. Norfolk was cer- 
tainly privy to the dangerous plans] ofjthe con- 
spirators, and was silent; how can this be recon- 
ciled with his assertion that he was as true to 
Elizabeth as any man on earth! Mary too affirmed 
that her attempts had aimed solely at the recovery 
of her liberty, on which Elizabeth declared that 
she did not see in this any ground for ‘complaint, 
but in Mary’s endeavouring again to excite re- 
bellion in England; (") for it had been intended to 
use force, to distribute money received from the 
Pope, and to bring the Duke of Alba into the 
country. Ehizabeth and her counsellors, at least, 
conceived all this to be so notorious, and proved, 
that she imprisoned the bishop of Ross, Mary’s 
Ambassador, as an accomplice in these intrigues; 
ordered the Spanish Ambassador to quit London 
on the 24th of September, 1571, and on the 16th 
of January, 1572, gave directions to bring the Duke 
of Norfolk to trial.(*) 
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Though the Duke-by no means acknowledged 
the truth of all the points adduced against him, 
but persevered, in the main, in his above-mentioned 
assertions, four and twenty peers, founding their 
decision on letters, the depositions of witnesses, 
and other proofs, unanimously pronounced sentence 
of death. Elizabeth long hesitated whether she 
should spare the Duke on his humble petition, or, 
in such dangerous times, cause him to be executed 
as a warning to others. An attempt to deliver him 
from prison, and the positive desire of the Par- 
liament, led, perhaps, to the last fatal decision: he 
was executed on the 2d of June, 1572, after con- 
fessing on the scaffold, the smaller portion of his 
guilt, but denying the heaviest charges. It can 
scarcely be believed that he spoke the whole truth; 
but he was a weak man, little more than a tool in 
the hands of others, who undoubtedly entertained 
the most criminal projects. That Mary was privy 
to them, and had a great share in them, has been 
clearly shewn by her letters and other proofs; her 
conduct may, however, be so far justified, as she 
considered herself to be now in a state of hostility 
with Elizabeth; the success of the plans that had 
been formed, and which the Pope and the King of 
Spain favoured to the utmost of their power, would 
inevitably have caused a total revolution in Church 
and State. 

On these considerations the Parliament called on 
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Elizabeth to treat Mary with greater rigour, but 
she was as little disposed to comply with such a 
request, as to listen to the intercession of Charles 
IX., in favour of the captive Queen. The King of 
France was answered, that he ought to take the 
part of King James rather than that of his guilty | 
mother, who was kept, for her own security, in 
honorable confinement; that in France itself, Kings, 
Queens, and other enemies to the government, had 
been confined for the preservation of tranquillity 
and order; for instance, the consorts of Louis 
Huttin, Philip the Long, Charles the fair, as also 
Louis Sforza, and others; though Elizabeth did 
not deny that these great examples never appeared 
to be perfectly equitable. Without any regard to 
Mary, a treaty between Elizabeth and Charles, for 


their reciprocal support, was concluded at Blois, on 
the llth of August, 1572.(*) 
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(1) Page 124. There were more deputies of the inferior 
nobility than of the towns. There were no Representatives of 
the Freeholders of the Counties. 

(2) Page 125. According to Wallace, ‘‘ The Nature and 
Extent of Ancient Peerages,” p. 123, the majority of voters 
in the three divisions of the three estates, was required to con- 
vert a bill into a law: but if a veto was not allowed to the 
King, it could still less be given to a single estate, and the whole 
Parliament formed, in fact, but one House, though the com- 
ponent parts were by no means wholly blended together, 
Henry, vol. XII., p. 177—190—196. Robertson’s History of 
Scotland, vol. I., p. 78—83. lLaing’s History of Scotland, 
vol. III., p. 30. Andrews, vol. II., p. 42. 

(3) Page 125. Collier, vol. Il., p. 467. Waller, p. 344. 
Belsham’s History of Great Britain, vol. I., p. 307. James 
VI. brought the discussion to only four persons, one out of 
each division. Andrews, vol. II., p. 42. 

(4) Page 126. According to Spotswood, p. 76, many of 
the Clergy were so ignorant, that they believed that Luther 
had written the New Testament. 

(5) Page 127. In 1527, Hamilton, a noble youth, who be- 
came acquainted with Luther’s doctrines in Germany, was burnt, 
as were many others in the following years. 

(6) Page 127. Stuart’s Reform, p.17. Sir Ralph Sadler's 
Letters contain the most complete account of the relations of 
Scotland and England in the year 1540—1543. 
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(7) Page 129. Knoz, p. 94. Holinsh., vol. V., p. 530. 
Arran was ex amita Cardinalis natus, which increased his 
hopes. Buchan, p. 477. Beatoun had several natural daughters, 
one of whom he endowed with almost royal magnificence. Id. 
p- 502. Guthrie’s History of Scotland, vol. V.p. 299. Henry 
had offered his daughter Elizabeth in marriage to the Earl of 
Arran. Avkin’s Life of Elizabeth, vol. I., p. 15. 

(8) Page 131. Fox, vol. II., p. 616. State Trials, vol. IV., 
p. 117. The Abbot of Fearn, who had been at Wittenberg, was 
likewise burnt. Cook, vol. J., p. 142. 

(9) Page 134. According to Cook’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, vol. II., p. 57, Mary was compliant in order to succeed 
in her plans respecting the matrimonial crown. 

(10) Page 137. Falsis virtutum coloribus, gratiorem fecerat 
aulica educatio, minime quidem illa sincera, sed ad honesti 
quandam similitudinem adumbrata, et quee nature bonitatem, 
studio et placendi cura, deteriorem faceret; et virtutum semina 
delinimentis voluptatum retunderet, quo minus ad maturos 
fructus pervenirent. Buchan, p. 560. 

(11) Page 137. Dumont, vol. IV., p. 1. Doc. 14, 15. 
She also declared that Scotland owed to the French a million 
for her education and maintenance. Turner's Elizabeth, p, 
547. By all this, as Cook, p. 11—23 remarks, “all confidence 
in future concessions of Mary was lost.” 

(12) Page 138. Mary caused the arms of England to be 
painted, wrought, stamped, engraved, on all carpets, cushions, 
household furniture, utensils, vases, &c. (Lesleus de reb. Scot. 
p- 503.) She had them displayed at tournaments, and in the 
courts of justice. Hayne’s State Papers, p. 252. An inscrip- 
tion, at the entrance of Francis and Mary into Chatellerault, 
said: (England was now united with France.) 

Ergo pace potes Francisce, quod omnibus armis 


Mille patres, annis non potuere tui. 
Hatlam’s Constitutional History, vol. 1., p.176: Hardwicke, vol. I., p. 131. 
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Another inscription ran : 
Nunc Gallos, totoque remotos orbe Britannos 


Unum dos Mariz coget in imperium. 
Nares, vol. II., p. 30. 


King Francis I., signed Anno regni nostri Anglie et Hiberniz 
primo. Jbid. vol. II., p. 150—194. 

(13) Page 138. Keralio, vol. V., p.133. Rapin, vol. V., 
p- 436. Henry VIII. disliked King James of Scotland and 
his Queen, Mary Guise, for several reasons. Nares, vol. II., 
p. 193. 

(14) Page 141. At first it was rather more probable that 
Mary would have the advantage over Elizabeth than the con- 
trary. The relative situations of each changed gradually, 
chiefly because the former lost the love of her subjects, whereas 
the latter knew how to gain and to preserve the affection of hers. 

(15) Page 141. According to some, Elizabeth was born on 
the 13th, towards midnight. Soame, vol. I., p. 399. 

(16) Page 142. Elmer, quoted by Turner, p. 312, says, 
‘‘There never came gold or stone upon her head, till her sister 
forced her to lay off her former soberness;” in the sequel, how- 
ever, Elizabeth’s habits, in this respect, were changed. 

(17) Page 147. Thucyd., vol. II., p. 60. Elizabeth called 
him her spirit. Thomson's Life of Raleigh, p. 131. 

(18) Page 147. Master of Requests, afterwards Secretary. 
Nares, vol. I., p. 178—304—310, who adduces ample proofs 
of his activity and influence, under the reign of Edward VI. 

(19) Page 147. ‘*Burghley delythe with matters of the State 
only. With these love matters he will not meddle any way.” 
Lodge, vol. II., p. 101. 

(20) Page 147. He had indeed sometimes reason to com- 
plain, (Hardwicke, vol. I., p. 178,) but he always became re- 
conciled to the Queen. They were made for each other. 

(21) Page 149. Soame endeavours to prove that the Bishop 
of Carlisle was chosen for this office from particular reasons, ° 
vol. II., p. 617. Inthe Parliament which met on the 25th of 
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January, 1559, all the Bishops voted in favour of the hereditary 
right of Elizabeth. Soame, vol. IV., p. 623. 

(22) Page 153. A detail of the particulars relative to the 
votes and the alterations of the Bill, are in Soame, vol. IV., p. 
624—-628. The supremacy was considered as merely the 
re-establishment of the ancient, indubitable rights of the 
King. 

(23) Page 153. Parliam. History, vol. 1., p. 666. Collier, 
vol. II., p. 462. Andrews, vol. II., p.494. A correspondence 
in the English language was carried on between Catholics and 
Protestants, respecting the Liturgy, and, in the end, the right 
of altering it was recognized, and the celebration of Divine 
Service in the Latin language was abolished. Soame, vol. IV., 
p. 643. 

(24) Page 153. Neal, vol. I., p. 153. Rapin, vol. VI., p. 
158. The Duke of Feria protected the expelled nuns and 
priests, and many went to Spain. Soame, vol. IV., p. 667. 
The Short Sketch, vol. I., p. 350, reckons that about one out 
of fifteen resigned. 

(25) Page 154. But many Catholic priests indured long im- 
prisonment, for perseveringly defending their church. Lingard, 
vol. VII., p. 498. 

(26) Page 155. Forbes, vol. I., p. 1—67. Dumont, vol. 
V., p- 1. Doc. 20—21. Rymer, vol. VI., p. 4—73—78. In 
the year 1567, Charles IX. refused to restore Calais, alleging 
that it was forfeited by the aid which had been afforded to 
French (rebellious) subjects. Elizabeth, on her part, com- 
plained of the assistance rendered to Scotland. The matter, 
however, did not seem to be worth a war. Keralio, vol. III., 
p- 16. 

(27) Page 157. Turner’s Elizabeth, p. 551. In his ‘First 
blast of the trumpet agatnst the monstrous regimen of women,” 
he compared Charles V. to Nero, and Mary of England to 
Jezabel. Mackenzie’s Lives, vol. III., p. 115. 
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(28) Page 159. He had chosen his text from Matthew xxi., 
12, 13, relative to the expulsion of the buyers and sellers from 
the temple. Mackenzie’s Lives, vol. III., p. 117. Spotswood, 
p- 121. Cook, vol. II., p- 78. 

(29) Page 161. On the other hand the Protestants had pub- 
lished a Convention, concluded in July with the Queen Regent, 
not correctly, but in an inaccurate manner, which was wrong 
in itself, and calculated to produce troubles. Cook,vol. II., p. 163. 

(30) Page 162. Divines from the Sorbonne, were also sent 
to Scotland. Londorp, vol. I., p. 28. 

(31) Page 165. Burghley had already distinguished him- 
self by the same comprehensive views under the reign of 
Edward VI. WNares, vol. 1., p. 401. 

(32) Page 165. Forbes, vol. 1.,387. According to Meteren, 
vol. XXIV., p. 529, Cecil was in favour of supporting the Scots, 
for which reason the war was afterwards called Guerre de Cecil. 
Lord Seton said to Throckmorton, ‘if your Queen does not 
interest herself for ours, and introduce order into our affairs, 
we shall fall to pieces and be wholly ruined.” Hardwicke, vol. 
I., p. 150. 

(33) Page 166. Burghley’s State Papers, p. 243—282. 
Camden, p. 42—46. The secret Articles of the peace of 
Cateau Cambresis also threatened all Protestants. 

(34) Page 167. In August, 1557, Lord Wharton writes: 
“‘The power of the French and Scots are so gret, and ner to 
Barwyk, that the weak power and inhabytants can not use the 
bounds to anny comodyte, wherby groweth gret hurt. The 
Scots nyghtly and dayly mayketh incursions, and prepared so 
to do, to distroye the howses and cornes. Their had been great 
damang don, wher by the bordors is muche wasted.” Lodge’s 
Illus. vol. I., p. 251. These and many following passages 
prove that even under the reign of Mary Tudor, there was open 
war on the borders, between England and Scotland. 

(35) Page 167. Nares, vol. Il., p. 151, says justly: Not to 
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provide against danger, not to foresee danger, not to be suspi- 
cious of neighbours, is the very acme of weakness in a States- 
man: qui vult decipi, decipiatur. And Turner, Elizabeth, 
p. 356, says: ‘Unless Elizabeth had possessed the physical 
power of separating Scotland from her own realm, and trans- 
porting it to the Archipelago or the Pacific, she could not avoid 
a precautionary and preservative interposition.” 

(36) Page 169. Rapin, vol. VI., p. 182, gives the details. 
Lingard, vol. VII., p. 397, with reason rejects the wholly un- 
founded supposition of Whitaker and Chalmers, that .the con- 
vention with Elizabeth was forged. Philip Il. publicly exerted 
himself for the withdrawing of the English from Scotland, but 
secretly advised the contrary. Nares, vol. II., 153. Cecil 
and Wotton had successfully prosecuted and completed the 
negociations. Jdem., vol. II., p. 175. ‘‘They say,—truly the 
obtaining of the conditions cost as muche travayle.” Lodge, 
vol. I., p. 330. 

(37) Page 170. ‘The cessing of the arms was with great 
difficultie obtayned, says Cecil.” Lodge, vol. I., p. 333. 

(38) Page 170. Spotswood, p. 148. Cook’s History of the 
Reform., vol. III., p. 326, App. 18, proves that the summon- 
ng of the Parliament was legal, through the assent of Mary and 
Francis to the peace, and the treaty of Berwick known to them 
before they gave unlimited full powers to their commissioners. 

(39) Page 170. Printed in the acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland, vol. I]., p. 526. He inculcates the duty of obe- 
dience to the Magistrates, but, at the same time, that cases may 
occur, (especially with respect to religion,) in which resistance 
is lawful. Cook's Reform., vol. I1., p. 364. 

(40) Page 171. Collier, p. 468. According to the Acts of 
Parliament, p. 585, corporal punishment at discretion was in- 
flicted, even for the first offence. 

(41) Page 172. Superintendants were, however, provisionally 
appointed, who ordained Clergymen, presided in the Assemblies 
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and maintained Church discipline. This arrangement was sub- 
sequently superseded. 

(42) Page 173. Stuart Reform., p. 204. Roderts, vol. L., 
p. 260. Collier, vol. II., p. 470. The populace extended the 
resolution to all Churches, and over zealous preachers en- 
couraged them to make the evil worse. The sacred vessels, the 
bells, and every thing that escaped the first destruction, was 
stolen or sold. 

(43) Page 176. Elle avoit essnyé toutes sortes de morti- 
fications. Melvil, vol. I., p. 93. Orleans Revolutions d’An- 
gleterre, vol. VIII., p. 179. 

(44) Page 179. Thuanus, book xxix., p. 1. It has been 
affirmed, but with greater reason denied, that Elizabeth in- 
tended to capture her. Cecil writes on the subject to 
Throckmorton: ‘‘The Queen’s Majesty’s Ships that were upon 
the seas to cleanse them from pirates, saw her, and saluted her 
galleys, and staying her ships, examined them of pirates and 
dismissed them gently. One Scottish ship they detained, as 
vehemently suspected of piracy. Hardwicke, vol. I., p. 176. 
‘Nares, vol. II., p. 200—210. Miscellaneous State Papers, 
vol. I., p. 176. 

(45) Page 182. Knorr, p. 287. Stuart Reform., vol. I., 
p. 22—-86. Knox considered the mass as the first, but 
sufficient indication of the return of Catholicism in all its parts; 
Murray, on the contrary, was for tolerating Mary’s exercise of 
her religion. Guthrie, vol. VI., 568. 

(46) Page 182. Collier, vol. II., p. 441—449. In the 
Lettres des Marie Stewart, a son Ambassador Glasco, en France. 
MSS. in the library of Aix near Marseilles, No. 105, quarto, 
we find that she was at that time on good terms with Elizabeth. 
She wrote at least to her Ambassador Glasgow in Paris, October 
11th, 1564, ‘Randall has brought me the most polite letters in 
the world from Queen Elizabeth.” Onthe 2d of November, 
of the same year, she writes to him: ‘I have sent Melvil to 
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London to apologize to Elizabeth for some letters which I 
wrote to her, and which appeared to her too rude. She has 
taken in good part the explanation that was given.” 

(47) Page 183. Knox was the old papal Churchman, tow- 
ering above the crown in Presbyterian garments, says Z'urner, 
p. 379. 

(48) Page 186. Roberts, vol. III., p. 200. Lethington 
wrote on the 7th of October, 1561, to Cecil: ‘‘If Mary’s he- 
reditary right had not been called in question, a confirmation 
of it would have been less necessary. I fear Mary could ra- 
ther be content to hazard all (soche is her couraige,) than re- 
ceive that dishonour to forgo her ryght.” This threat certainly 
did not produce more readiness to grant concessions. Haynes, 
p. 379. 

(49) Page 188. The two Queens wished for an interview, 
though from different motives; but the English Privy Council 
and Mary’s uncles were against it, and as the differences with 
France became more and more serious, the idea was entirely 
given up. Camden, p. 75. 

(50) Page 189. Frances, Catharine’s younger sister, mar- 
ried a person of inferior rank, which weakened the claims of 
the Suffolk line. Hallam, vol. III., p. 173—175. 

(51) Page 190. Camden, p. 68. Her council declared 
unanimously against receiving a Legate. 

(52) Page 191. In June, 1564, according to Granvella’s 
papers, there was a plan in contemplation to dethrone Elizabeth 
by the assistance of the Scotch. Memoires de Granvella, 
vol. VI., p. 166. 

(53) Page 192. Particulars respecting the person of the 
Archduke are in Lodge’s Iilus., vol. 1., p. 365—374. Pictures 
representing Erich and Elizabeth, on one print, were not to be 
sold. Hayne’s State Papers, p. 368. Tegel Konung Erics 
Historia, p. 56. In the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
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vol. II., p. 605, there is a proposal of the estates to induce 
Elizabeth to marry the Earl of Arran. 

(54) Page 192. A comparison of all the portraits of Mary 
in the royal collection of Engravings at Paris, shows that the 
later ones were gradually altered and made more delicate and 
tender. A contemporary drawing gives her, in early youth, a 
colder expression than we should have expected; the eyes are 
not large, and the lower part of the face very pointed. Lodge, 
in the Portraits of Illustrious Personages, vol. II., justly 
blames the foolish manner in which Chalmers has caused a por- 
trait to be quite arbitrarily put together. If my memory does 
not fail me, the authentic portrait given by Lodge resembles 
the drawing at Paris. Age and confinement of course changed 
her external appearance. At the time of her execution she 
was, according to the testimony of an eye-witness, tall and 
stout, had round shoulders, a fat and broad face, a double 
chin, brown eyes, and false hair. Strype, vol. III., p. 558. 
Turner, p. 645. 

(55) Page 192. As the spirit of partiality for or against 
Elizabeth manifests itself even in the description of her per- 
son, I will here give the accounts of some eye-witnesses : 
‘¢ Elizabeth is as handsome a child as I have seen in my life:” 
Lady Bryan’s Letter. Aikin, vol. I., p. 11.—‘‘Elizabeth is a 
fine woman, well made, rather above the middle stature. She 
has a beautiful high forehead, fair hair, lively brown eyes, 
white teeth.” Meteren, vol. XXIV., p. 527: “Elizabeth, now 
twenty-three years’ old, is a young lady who is considered as 
not less remarkable for the perfections of her mind than those 
of her body, though it may be said that her countenance is 
rather pleasing than beautiful, (graziosa pid tosto, che bella.) 
She is tall, well-shaped, has a delicate skin, though rather 
brown, (di bella carne ancora che olivastra, ) she has fine eyes, 
and, above all, a beautiful hand, which she loves to display, 
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(della quale ne fa professione.)” Michele Relazione. She had 
beautiful white hands, which she loved to shew.”  Aubery, 
Memoirs, p. 214. ‘She was undoubtedly a woman of dis- 
tinguished personal beauty.” Johnston, p. 346, ‘When she 
presented her portrait to Edward VI. she wrote to him,—with 
respect to the face, I should blush to offer it; but I shall 
always be able to shew my mind without shame.”  ilis, 
Letters, vol. II., p. 149. 

All these accounts agree upon the whole, only I do not 
_know how the word olivastra is to be understood and trans- 
lated, because Elizabeth was very fair and had white hands. 
As the result of all the enquiries and accounts we may take 
it for granted that Elizabeth as a child and young woman was 
handsome; that in more mature age she possessed much grace 
and dignity; and it was not till she was advanced in years and 
became thinner in the face, that her features seemed too 
strongly marked. 

Wellwood, who, however, did not himself see her, says, in his 
Memoirs, p. 3, ‘‘ With respect to her person, her face was not 
regularly beautiful, yet on the whole it was very pleasing and 
well proportioned.” (These last expressions, however, may re- 
fer to the whole person.) Her deportment and gait was noble 
and in every thing that she said or did there was something 
majestic, which inspired rather reverence than love. But 
when she pleased she could be so captivating, that few were 
able to resist her. 

(56) Page 193. Extract des Depéches de l’Ambassadeur de 
France en Angleterre, le Foys. MSS., St. Germain, p. 740. 

(57) Page 195. Burghley, p. 420—424. Turner, p. 708, 
enquires into and proves the purity of Elizabeth’s conduct. 

(58) Page 195. The narrative of the death of Leicester’s 
wife, used by Sir Walter Scott, is in the Antiquities of Berk« 
shire, vol. I., p. 149, and has been copied from that into the 
Biographia Britannica, under the article Dudley. On the 17th 
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of September, 1560, Knollys writes to Cecil, that he considers 
an enquiry into that report to be necessary. Hayne’s State 
Papers, p. 362. In the sequel, Elizabeth said to a person 
named Jones, that the Earl had been found entirely innocent 
in that enquiry, and the favour shewn him in no wise injuri- 
ous to her honour. On the 8th of September, 1564, Cecil 
writes to Mr. Mundt, English Ambassador in Germany, ( Zdid. 
Hardwicke, vol. 1., p. 165. Miscell. State Papers, vol. I., p. 
165.) ‘* Leicester is justly so esteemed by the Queen for his 
virtues, and his eminent and heroic gifts both of body and 
mind, that she could not have more affection for her own bro- 
ther; wherefore many persons who are not very well acquainted 
with Elizabeth, conjecture that she will marry him; but I see 
and know that the Queen has pleasure in him only on account 
of his estimable and rare virtues. In their conversation there 
is nothing but what is connected with virtuous sentiments, and 
no kind of impropriety has ever been thought off. I write 
this from conviction, and that you may learn the exact truth 
from me, may think in the same manner, and boldly confirm 
it, wherever there may be occasion. In another place, (Hayne’s, 
p- 444,) where Cecil compares the arguments in favour of 
Charles of Austria, and against Leicester, he says: ‘‘a marriage 
with the latter will procure no addition of power or wealth; he 
is in debt, will promote only his friends, and may easily become 
cold to the Queen and jealous of her: to this it may be added 
that he is infamed by the death of his wiff.” 

Interesting accounts respecting Leicester and the Queen, 
his hopes. and his apprehensions, are given in the dispatches of 
Mr. Foys. Proofs that he was very much attached to his se- 
cond wife, and that she had great influence over him, are given 
in a letter from Mauvissiere to Henry III., in Bibl. Harleiana, 

dol. 334—338. * 
(59) Page 196. Castelnau, p. 129—353. In the year 1575, 
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Leicester gave the Queen fétes at Kenilworth, which lasted 
seventeen days, and are said to have cost £60,000. 

(60) Page 196. Thomson, in the Life of Raleigh, says 
truly, ‘Graces and accomplishments might amuse the fancy of 
Elizabeth, but they could not win her confidence, which was 
never thoughtlessly nor indiscriminately bestowed,” p. 25. 

(61) Page 198. 

Margaret married (1st) to James IV.; (2d) Earl of Angus. 
———_— 


1. 2. 
James V. Margaret 
Married Mary of Guise. Married Lennox Earl Stuart. 
Mary Stuart. Darnley. 


(62) Page 198. Elizabeth consulted her Privy Council 
respecting this marriage, and the members, after a long deli- 
beration, declared against it. Guthrie, vol. VI., p. 247. 
Darnley’s inclination to the Roman Catholic religion was also 
apprehended. Turner, p. 382. 

(63) Page 199. The French ambassador Foys found 
Elizabeth at Chess, and said significantly, ‘‘ this game is an 
image of the language and deeds of men; for instance, if we 
lose a pawn this seems but a trifle; yet it is often followed by 
the loss of the whole game.” The Queen answered, ‘1 under- 
stand you, Darnley is indeed only a pawn, but may well check- 
mate me if I do not take care.” 

(64) Page 200. ‘‘ What so ever your lordship shall here other- 
wise acerten, you, but that is it ment by her Majesty to kepe 
peace with Scotland; and not to make warr, but what she shall 
be provoked by invasion; and to that end I think all counsellors 
here are inclining; for my part, I think no suerty to enter into 
warr without just cause.” But this did not hinder the destruc- 
tion of the English party in Scotland and of the Protestants, 
from being matter of regret. Cecil to Shrewsbury, November 8, 
1565. Lodge Illus. p. 355. 
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(65) Page 202. Mr. Randolph, the English ambassador, 
speaks of Darnley’s pride and Mary’s almost extravagant at- 
tachment. ‘She hath given over unto him her whole will, to 
be ruled and guyded as himself beste lyketh.” 

(66) Page 202. Dispatches of Mr. Foys, the French am- 
bassador. Rizio was ugly, says Guthrie, vol. VI., p. 262. 

(67) Page 204, The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s performed 
the ceremony. Burghley, vol. IlI., p. 375. The Scotch 
granted 12,000/. for defraying the expenses of the baptism. 
Acts of the Parliament, vol. II., p. 607. Darnley wrote to the 
French ambassador Croc, ‘‘that he would not be present at 
the baptism; besides, Bothwell had been commissioned by the 
Queen to do the honours on the occasion, which the King 
certainly took amiss. Turner, p. 413. 

(68) Page 207. History of Scotland, vol. I. p. 161. As 
far back as 1560, Throckmorton had said of him, ‘‘he is a 
glorious, rash, and hazardous young man; he must be kept 
short.” Hardwicke, vol. 1., p. 149. He had debauched his 
patrimony, and had all his hopes depending upon the public 
disturbance. Spotswood, p. 184. 

(69) Page 209. Melvil, vol. I., p. 242. This manner of 
committing the murder was certainly very ill contrived, any 
other mode would have excited less alarm and suspicion. A 
servant was strangled at the same time with Darnley. Spotswood, 
p. 200. 

(70) Page 212. Roberts, vol. I1I., p. 243. It is probable 
that Mary did not receive this letter till after the acquittal of 
Bothwell. 

(71) Page 215. Murray was seriously urged by the Queen 
to assent. Anderson, vol. 1V., pp. 2—195. 

(72) Page 218. The Protestant Bishop of Orkney, who had 
married Mary and Bothwell, was afterwards deposed on that 
account by the General Assembly, and not restored till after 
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severe penances. Anderson, vol. I., p. 283. Blackwood’s 
Martyr de Marie, p. 128. Cooke's History of the Church of 
Scotland, vol.I., p-9. Macrie’s Life of Melvil, vol. I., p. 144. 

(73) Page 220. Bishop Grindal wrote at that time to 
Bullinger, ‘“‘Quomodocunque sit, infames ille nuptie, non 
possant non in aliquam diram tragoedium desinere.” : 

(74) Page 220. So says Croc, and adds, “her husband 
will not be able to remain here long, for he is too much hated 
in the whole kingdom ; and besides, people will be always con- 
vinced that the murder of the King was his work. St. Germain, 
MS. pp. 740—228. 

(75) Page 220. Croc seems likewise to be convinced of 
Mary’s participation in the crime. 

(76) Page 222. Knox voted for the most rigorous view; the 
women expressed themselves more violently against her than 
the men. At least, Throckmorton writes, ‘‘ the women be most 
furious and impudent against the Queen, and yet the men be 
mad enough.” Nares, vol. II., pp. 447—448. 

(77) Page 223. Melvil, vol. 1., p. 266. Stuart Scotl., vol. L., 
p- 286. Bothwell was confined first at Malmohuus, afterwards at 
Dragsholm. Baden, Danmark’s Riges Historie, vol. IIL, p. 428. 

(76) Page 226. Resolution of the Scotch Parliament: 
‘‘ According to the word of God, the murder of the King to be 
punist and all personis that were art, part, or doaris thairof, 
without exceptioun of persone, and that to the exemple of all 
otheris.” Acts of Parl. vol. IIl., p. 39. 

(77) Page 226. Lowther, the English civil officer, who re- 
ceived her, reported that the Queen’s attire was very mean, that 
she had no change of clothes, and so little money, that he had 
paid the expenses of her journey to Carlisle. Turner, p. 439. 

(78) Page 228. Cecil was against setting Mary at liberty; 
Leicester for mild measures, to which Elizabeth was at first 
inclined; this appears from the particulars stated by Mons. de 
la Motte Fenelon, who was sent by the King of France to 
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London in ‘1568, to second Mary’s entreaties to be set at liberty, 
as related in the letters from Paris, containing Illustrations of 
the History of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries. 

(79) Page 230. ares, vol. II., p. 468, affirms, England 
would have found no security in the gratitude and magnanimity 
of other states, and adds, ‘‘there is nothing in the history of 
the sixteenth century that could lead us to think so; on the 
contrary, we believe every advantage possible would have been 
taken of the imbecility or supineness of Elizabeth’s ministers, 
had they advised the Queen to act only on the principle of 
generosity: we verily believe she would have been generous 
only to her own ruin. On the 22d of October, 1568, the noble 
and moderate Earl of Sussex writes to Cecil, “I thynke surely 
no ende can be made good for England, excepte the person of 
the Queen be deteyned by one means or other in England.” 
Lodge, vol. I1., p. 5. | 

(80) Page 230. Lady Scroop, sister of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the ladies of the neighbourhood were to receive her. 
Elizabeth’s orders were to treat her with every respect, but 
she would not compromise her own safety and personal honour 
by receiving her with cordial gratulation and public state in her 
royal court. Turner, pp. 439—451. 

(81) Page 231. The thing that most she thirsteth after is 
victory. Compared with victory, wealth aud all things seem 
to her contemptible and vile. Report of Knollys. Turner, 
p- 442. 

(82) Page 237. Lenox (as he writes to his wife,) was con- 
vinced of Mary’s guilt, ‘‘ not only by my own knowledge, but 
by her hand-writing, the confessions of men gone to death, and 
other infallible experience.” Turner, p. 482. 

(83) Page 238. ‘The Queen, be divers hir previe letteris 
written halelie with her awin hand, and send be hir to James 
sumtyme Erle of Bothwell, cheif executour of the said hor- 
ribill murthour, asweill befoir the committing thairof, as 
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thairefter. And be hir ungodlie and dishonourabill proceding 
to ane pretendit mariage with him, suddandlie and unprovisitlie 
thairafter, it is maist certaine that scho was previe, airt and 
pairt, of the actuall devise and deid of the forinamed murthour,” 
&c. Acts of Parl., vol. IIf., p. 27. 

(84) Page 241. Mary and her confidants (so it is related,) 
had fixed a plan to have Murray murdered on his way back to 
Scotland. Turner, p. 533. 

(85) Page 242. We are entirely of the opinion of Nares, 
(vol. IJ., p. 418,) when he says, ‘‘ he would not wish to impose ~ 
on any person living the arduous and laborious task of reading 
the many accounts we have felt it our duty to read, in eluci- 
dation of these disastrous events.” 

(86) Page 247. I cannot here enter into a detailed inves- 
tigation of the old arguments relative to the authenticity of the 
letters, &c., but will mention only the most recent remarks 
which Lingard makes on the subject in his History of England, 
vol. VIII., p. 507. 

(1) He wonders that some of the conspirators against Darnley, 
especially Maitland and Morton, are not mentioned in the 
letters. But, 

(a) Even if Mary entered into the plans it is not necessary 
that Bothwell should have named to her every one of his accom- 
plices. 

(6) There appears no reason why she should mention in her 
letters, all, without exception. This doubt of Lingard’s is too 
negative to authorise us thence to infer that the letters are not 
genuine. 

(2) He wonders that at first only the letters, not the sonnets, 
&c., were laid before the Parliament. To this Laing‘had al- 
ready answered, ‘that the word letters, signifies in Scotch, 
the same as writings generally. Besides, the more important 
letters might have been first produced, and afterwards, as 
corroboratory proofs, the sonnets, which did not give such 
strong evidence of guilt.” 
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(3) The third objection relative to the writing and signatures 
of the letters has also been already refuted by Laing, and 
Murray’s deposition on oath decides in favour of the correct 
reading, or instead of and. 

(4) Two of Mary’s letters are dated the 23d and 24th of 
January, and are stated to have been answered by Bothwell 
from Edinburgh, on the 24th and 25th. But, according to 
Murray’s journal, Bothwell left the city on the night of the 
24th, and did not return till the 28th. Hence Lingard con- 
cludes, that the letters are forgeries, and the whole affair an 
imposture. We observe, 

(a) Errors and false readings of dates occur so easily and so 
frequently, that we cannot at once pronounce the documents 
not genuine. 

(5) But the error may just as well be in Murray’s journal; 
nay, from Bothwell’s letters, who must have known best where 
he was, this may be much more confidently inferred than the 
contrary. 

(c) If Bothwell set out in the night of the 24th, suppose an 
hour after midnight, and dated the 25th, there remains no con- 
tradiction at all. 

(d) Further, a report of the Duke of Bedford on the time of 
the journey points to corrections of the journal, not to a rejec- 
tion of the letters. 

(5) Lingard thinks it foolish that Mary, who had spoken to 
Bothwell in the evening, and might speak to him again in the 
morning, should, instead of going quietly to sleep, have sat 
down to write to him a letter ‘“‘of no consequence.” This ob- 
jection proves nothing, unless it be that Dr. Lingard never 
was in love. 

In conclusion, Lingard, notwithstanding his objections, says, 
‘for my own part I have little doubt that the letters were, for 
the most part, written by Mary;” and he has nothing left but the 
question, which it is quite impossi*le to solve, whether, and how 
far, they have been changed? 
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Respecting the sonnets, the entire genuineness of which is 
still more firmly established beyond contest, Lingard is silent. 
Their contents, however, lead us to infer the truth of the 
letters. , 

Turner fully coincides in our view of the case: History of 
Elizabeth, pp. 427—452; as well as Hallam, in his admirable 
History of the English Constitution, vol. III., p. 415. The 
latter very justly observes, ‘‘that nothing whatever is proved 
against Murray, and the innocence of Mary can by no means 
be deduced from the share that Lethington and Morton may 
have had in the King’s murder.” 

(87) Page 248. The Scotch Parliament says more correctly, 
‘‘persaving alswa the quene swa thrall and swa blindlie affec- 
tionat to the private appetite of that tyrane, and that baith he 
and scho had conspyrit togidder, sic horribill crueltie, &c. 
Acts of Parl., vol. IlI., p. 27. 

(88) Page 250. Catena and Gabutius, in their Life of 
Sixtus V., relate many particulars of the plans of the Popes 
and the Spaniards, to convert and to subdue England. The 
conspirators took the Duke of Norfolk ‘‘ per loro capo, e 
Ridolfo, sotto specie di mercantia, resideva in quel regno 
finche muovesse gli animo al sollevamento per distruttione 
d’ Elisabetha.” Catena, p. 102. 

(89) Page 251. The Pope called Elizabeth, “‘serva d’ogni 
sceleraggine,” 
Catena Vita de Sisto V., p. 286. It was in consequence of 
this Bull, and through those who defended it, that the dis- 
sensions in England became more violent and more serious. 
Soame, vol. IV., p. 676. 

(90) Page 253 is printed under the Text. 

(91) Page 267. In this border warfare, both parties be- 
haved with the greatest cruelty, burning and plundering 
wherever they came. Carey Vindicie, p. 234. Cook's History 
of the Church of Scotland, vol. 1., p. 95. 

VOL. I. U 


who had ‘il regno a misera ruina richiamato.” 
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(92) Page 267. Mary insisted, in a manner offensive to 
Elizabeth, that instead of descendants of Elizabeth, the words 
lawful or legitimate descendants should be inserted. Nares, 
vol. II., p. 538. On this circumstance Elizabeth wrote “ al- 
though we might make ourself to be herein touched in honor, 
yet considering she may peradventure measure other folk’s dis- 
positions by her own actions—we are content to overpass in 
silence what we have cause to think hereof, &c.” 

(93) Page 268. Mary, in her solitude, amused herself with 
needlework and embroidery; kept for her diversion a number 
of birds and other animals; and had clothes, head-dresses, 
ribbons, &c., from Paris. 

(94) Page 269. His Majesty thynketh it no just cause to be 
offended with those devices tending to her liberty. Cecil to 
Shrewsbury for Mary. Lodge, vol. Il., p. 76. 

(95) Page 269. Hallam considers it as unquestionable that 
Norfolk invited Alba to come to England, and the thorough 
investigations, in Turner, (pp. 508—534,) prove the guilt of 
the Duke. : 

(96) Page 271. According to a report of the English am- 
bassador, Smith, dated 22d March, 1572, Charles IX. said of 
Mary, ‘‘Ah, the poor fool will never cease till she lose her 
head. In faith they will put her to death. I see it is her own 
fault and folly: I see no remedy to it.” Turner, p. 541. 


CHAPTER III. 


From the Peace with France to the Death of Elizabeth. 


1572—1603. 


THE events which we have just related were closely 
connected with the internal affairs of England, and 
especially with the situation of the Roman Catholics. 
The Catholic powcrs and the Pope were naturally 
cnemies to Elizabeth; and while the more prudent 
Catholics blamed the violent Bull of the latter, be- 
cause it might lead to a restriction of the toleration 
which was granted them, others considered that 
it authorised them to disobedience of the existing 
government. Elizabeth therefore declared, that 
in England, where the Roman Catholics formed a 
political party, the toleration of them was a very 
different matter from what it was in those countries 
where there were only theological differences. She 
confirmed several Bills, which not only seem in- 
compatible with an unlimited toleration, but even 
led to acts of great oppression. Burghley, how- 
ever, above all others persisted, even at the time 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in his con- 


viction, that clemency and good example were the 
U2 
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only means calculated to gain pceople’s minds, and 
that all persecutions served but to increase the evil. 

Hardly Icss important than the opposition of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants was the difference 
which gradually arose among the latter, between 
the adherents of the church and the puritans. 
The former recognised the King as supreme head, 
even in ecclesiastical matters; retained the grada- 
tion of spiritual dignities, archbishops, bishops, &c., 
as well as several formalities and ceremonies which 
appeared to be similar to the old Catholic forms. 
The principles of the Puritans, on the contrary, 
were, on the whole, as follows:—civil government 
is of human, church government of divine origin, 
therefore the former is everywhere subordinate, and 
the supreme decision belongs to the latter. In ec- 
clesiastical matters, only what is absolutely neces- 
sary must be prescribed, but the temporal govern- 
ment must not interfere, and especially not order any- 
thing respecting the ceremonies, liturgy, &c. Cere- 
monies, images, altars, crosses, organs, music, a dis- 
tinguishing dress for the clergy, &c., are condem- 
nable; likewise singing, dancing, fencing, particu- 
larly on Sunday, which must be kept strictly holy, 
All gradations of dignities in the church must cease, 
and temporal offices and parliamentary rights must 
be immediately taken from the negligent bishops. 
Ecclesiastical legislation and jurisdiction belong 
solely to the congregation and synod; every penalty 
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imposed by laymen is illegal, and the oath of supre- 
macy to be rejected. The appointment to offices 
_ in the church shall never be made by kings and 
patrons, but by the choice of the congregations. 
Whoever defends the late impure and detestable 
constitution of the church is not a good subject, 
but a traitor to God and his word. More violent 
persons went still further, and said, “the Queen, 
like every other person, is liable to excommunication 
by the elders of the church, and an excommu- 
nicated person is not to be obeyed, and cannot 
govern. The ministers are lost atheists, and we 
must pray to God no longer to suffer the pollution 
of his sanctuary. All the remains of Popish idolatry 
must be extirpated, and it is by no means unlawful to 
put those to death who defend such heathenism. (*) 

While the advocates of the puritans praised and 
extolled their simple, serious course of life, their 
morality and liberal sentiments; their adversaries 
blamed the above-mentioned exaggerations, and af- 
firmed, that the majority was by no means com- 
posed of innocent, harmless men, but of ambitious 
persons, who considered their opinions to be alone 
true; and who, impatient of all control, would wil- 
lingly dissolve the temporal, as well as spiritual 
government, and introduce a new one, resembling 
their own democratic constitution of the church. 

If we impartially compare the accusation and 
defence, it appears that, in many puritans, there 
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was a laudable endeavour at Christian morality, and 
that they resisted with praiseworthy courage both 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. But, on the other 
hand, there was in their notions of church and 
state, too much Jewish strictness and partiality. 
The cheerful side of life, which is by no means 
contrary to genuine Christianity, appcared to their 
gloomy minds to be profane: their too narrow 
rules paid no regard to the differences which age, 
sex, property, rank, ability, &c., produce in the 
world; and while they undervalued much that was 
of importance, they attached a false valuc to trifles. 
Thus, for mstance, they gave strange names 
to their children, “‘ Reformation—From Above— 
Enough—Free Gift—RKcjoice Again—The Lord is 
Nigh—More Fruit, &c.;” and plainly shewed that if 
ever the power should come into their hands, they 
would exercise greater intolerance than they now 
suffered. (’) | 

Respecting the principles which guided the con- 
duct of Elizabeth towards Roman Catholics and 
Puritans, Walsingham writes: consciences are not 
to be forced, but gained by gentle means; but 
if these things degenerate into party spirit and 
overt acts, they must be checked and punished. 
So long as the Puritans declaimed only against 
abuses and individual ceremonies, they were left 
aloné, arid even permitted to discuss questions re- 
specting the best constitution of the church, but 
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by degrees they directed their proposals against 
every thing that existed. They endeavoured to 
gain the people by holding out apparent advantages; 
promised wonders from their church discipline; and 
by their assemblies and consistories, excitcd 1m- 
moderate hopes of general, undivided sway, which 
must equally endanger the freedom of individuals 
and the tranquillity of the state. Yet more rigo- 
rous measures were not adopted against them, till 
they set up as a principle, that the assent of the 
magistrates was not necessary to their plans and 
arrangements; till they bound themselves toge- 
ther by signatures, endeavoured to overturn the 
established church, raised doubts whether oaths 
prescribed by the laws ought to be taken, and 
affirmed that their cause would triumph, if not by 
amicable means, yet by force. (°) 

However right all this is upon the whole, the 
church in times of its preponderance and of in- 
creased zeal, by no means kept within the limits 
here laid down. On the 17th of September, 1559, 
Matthew Parker was installed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; he was a mild-tempered, affable, and 
learned man; he published Matthew Paris and the 
Four Gospels, in the ancient Saxon tongue; but he 
was severe, nay, harsh towards nonconformists, 
or such as did not entirely agree with the church. 
The Baptists were driven out of the country, or- 
dmances issued against image-breakers, and the 
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clergy enjoined implicitly to obey their ecclesias- 
tical superiors, and to observe all the orders of the 
royal privy council. When many Puritans, (though 
opposed by the more prudent,) notwithstanding, 
made great complaints of the dress of the clergy, 
the ‘form of the consecrated wafers, &c., committed 
many improprieties, and at length entirely laid 
aside the English Liturgy, it was decmed necessary 
to issue more positive directions against them, and 
to remove many clergymen from their posts. 
Archbishop Grindal, the successor of Parker, 
(from 1575 to 1583,) was more mildly disposed 
than his predecessor. But Elizabeth was of 
opinion that the unauthorised assemblies of the 
Puritans, their arbitrary mterpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the preaching of ignorant persons, led to 
disorders and divisions; that it was better if only 
a few able men preached in regular assemblies, or 
if Homilies were prescribed to be read by those 
of inferior capacity. Grindal, on the other hand, 
alleged, that if eminent preachers were not to be 
had, they must be content with moderate ones, 
whose words might still be of use in those as- 
semblies which were so much blamed. That 
Elizabeth would do well to hear the opinion of 
competent judges, and not to carry her power in 
the affairs of the church too far. Not satisfied 
with these objections, and vexed at the Arch- 
bishop’s resistance, the Queen several times gave 
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directions immediately to the Bishops, and would 
perhaps have deprived Grindal of his office, but he 
died in the year 1583, and was succeeded by 
Whitgift, who was himself of a more austere temper, 
and was directed by the Queen, probably at his own 
suggestion, to require from all the clergy the oath 
of supremacy, as well as the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles. This, 
say his defenders, ‘“ was absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of order, under a common church.” 
They also say in his praise, “that he was liberal, 
charitable, industrious, a friend of learning, and 
that he energetically opposed inroads into the pro- 
perty of the church by the temporal power.” But 
the nonconformists soon complained that a number 
of captious questions were submitted to them, that 
written communications of the points complained 
of, or answers, were refused; that old, unknown, or 
canonical laws were regarded, and oaths required 
respecting things contrary to the usual course of 
justice, which involved accusations in them; that 
those who would not take the oath were fined or 
imprisoned, or deposed, nay, that some had even 
been put in the pillory, or had their ears cut off. 
These complaints induced the Privy Council, in 
which were Leicester, Burghley, Hatton, and 
Walsingham, to exhort the Archbishop to use mild 
measures, and not to expel useful preachers on 


account of some doubts respecting extcrnal cere- 
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monies. Whitgift answered, that the circumstances 
had not been correctly related to them, for that he 
had only removed a very small number of turbu- 
lent and wholly inefficient persons. These and other 
arguments did not, however, convince Burghley; 
for in a letter of the 15th of July, 1584, he says: 
‘The mode of proceeding was rather to find out 
violators of the laws, than to better them, and re- 
sembled the Spanish Inquisition.” At another 
time he wrote to the Queen, “I am bold enough to 
affirm that the Bishops in these dangerous times 
take a bad and injudicious way in expelling the 
Puritans from their places, for though the latter are 
cavilling in their opinions, and irritable, and too anxi- 
ous, yet, by their careful catechising and diligent 
preaching, they effect what your Majesty wishes, the 
diminution of the Catholics.” 

It is certain that the efforts of this great man 
and his friends would have been productive of 
greater advantage, had the Puritans seconded them 
by their conduct. For when Burghley caused one 
division of them (classis) to lay before him a plan 
for a Liturgy, the second division made innume- 
rable objections, and a third presented a wholly 
different plan. Walsingham, who was still more 
inclined to them than Burghley, offered, in the 
name of the Queen, the omission of the three 
points in the Liturgy which were offensive to them, 
namely, the use of the sign of the cross in baptism, 
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kneeling at the altar, and wearing the surplice. 
They replied that the whole Liturgy ought to be 
abolished, and not the smallest portion of it re- 
main. It is evident that while they were thus dis- 
posed, no middle way of agreement with the Church 
could be found; nay, it is a matter of surprise that 
the Puritans agreed among themselves on certain 
forms of Divine worship, and a constitution of the 
Church, by which several congregations constituted 
a class, and the classes were to be under the ge- 
neral Assembly.(*) 

Vehement, nay, abusive attacks upon the Bishops 
caused a strict prohibition to publish writings of a 
theological nature, without the permission of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and though the more rea- 
sonable portion disapproved of such offensive ex- 
pressions, yet Hackct, and similar enthusiasts, 
sprang up among the Puritans, who, with bound- 
Iess arrogance, considered themselves as called 
upon to re-model the State and Church 1m all their 
parts, and proclaimed the most absurd and the 
most reprobate doctrines as inspired by God. 
Against this criminal insanity the greatest rigour 
was justifiable, whereas the execution of some 
Brownists and Anabaptists (one of the latter was 
burnt for denying the divinity of Christ,) is not to 
be excused, though the doctrine of the latter was 
often connected with criminal actions. Unhappily 
the best remedies against abuses were unavailing; 
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~ because after the shameful waste of the Church pro- 
perty, innumerable parishes in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, were without pastors, and every one 
therefore sought or gave advice and instruction in 
his own way. 

These religious views and relations, which so 
greatly agitated all minds, naturally became the 
subject of discussion in Parliament. But when 
the House of Commons, in the ycar 1571, debated 
on changes in the Liturgy, the Queen considered 
this as an infringement of her rights; she demanded 
that the bill introduced by Mr. Strickland should 
be given up, and causcd him to be reprimanded by 
the Privy Council. Some Members, among whom 
was Mr. Yelverton, spoke boldly against this pro- 
ceeding; for though, on the one hand, it could not 
be denied that many similar cases had already oc- 
curred, and, in particular, that unbecoming ex- 
pressions had-been severely censured, yet such a 
violation of the independence and security of the 
Members was matter of serious considcration. But 
before the question was carried to the utmost, 
Mr. Strickland had already resumed his scat in the 
House, and the bill was left to take its course. Ac- 
cording to the rights, in ecclesiastical matters, 
solemnly given by the Parliament itself to Henry 
VIII., and to the Queen; there is no doubt that she 
alone could decide upon the Liturgy, and all simi- 
Jar matters; but if we readily allow that the Parlia- 
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ment had, at that time, acted inconsiderately, in re- 
nouncing all salutary participation, yet it was ne-~ 
cessary that the amount of all future co-operation 
should be determined by.a law, and in some mea- 
sure a new compact entered into on the subject; 
the Parliament, too, on its part, was acting in 
an equally partial manner, by desiring to proceed 
without the Clergy assembled in the convocation.(*) 

During another session of Parliament in the be- 
ginning of 1575, Mr. Thomas Wentworth made a re- 
markable speech on the rights and privileges of the 
two Houses, and declared his dissent from the asser- 
tion that they should refrain from speaking for or 
against anything because it pleased or displeased the 
Queen; he also disapproved of messages, addressed 
to the Parliament, which contained commands or 
prohibitions, and interfered with the independence 
of their debates. Though this speech does not ap- 
pear offensive according to more recent notions, Mr. 
Wentworth was not suffered to bring it to a con- 
clusion, but was called to account before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons.(*°) Though he 
displayed in his defence equal firmness, ability, 
and judgment, he was sent, by order of the com- 
mittee, to the Tower;(’) but Elizabeth declared 
that she forgave his offence, and left it to the House 
to set him at liberty. 

Both the Queen and the Parliament were fully 
- sensible that mutual interest, as well as the salva- 
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tion of the whole kingdom, depended on their 
union; and how insignificant do these fleeting sha- 
dows appear, which pass over the brilliant face of 
England, when we reflect that at the same time 
the atrocities of Alva desolated the Netherlands, 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew filled all 
France with mourning. All that truth, humanity, 
and her own dignity required, was said by Elizabeth 
on this occasion to the French Ambassador, but at 
the same time she was obliged to bear in mind 
what prudence prescribed, not to impel France and 
Spain, by her conduct, to a closer union, and thereby 
increase the danger of her own kingdom and of the 
whole Protestant world. She therefore, in 1575, 
renewed the treaty of Blois with Henry III., and, at 
the same time, assisted the Netherlands, but in 
such a manner that Philip merely complained, and 
was contented with the answer, that it was done 
only to prevent the union of those provinces with 
France. The King of Spain had besides given oc- 
casion for cqually wellfounded recriminations by 
his interference in the Irish troubles. 

When Sir Francis Drake returned in 1580 from 
his enterprisimg voyage round the world, Philip 
again complained that he had seized on much pro- 
perty belonging to Spaniards, and had navigated 
in seas belonging to the King. To this Elizabeth | 
answered, that as soon as it was satisfactorily proved 
that Drake had taken any property belonging to 
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the King, or to Spanish subjects, she would restore 
the goods which had been provisionally seques- 
trated on that account; but with the deduction, 
however, of all the expenses which the Irish war, 
excited by Philip, had occasioned. On the other 
hand, she could not allow that any part of the sea 
belonged, by virtue of an invalid papal grant, to 
the King of Spain; it was the common property 
of all, like the air. Neither was imposing a name 
on an extensive line of coast, sufficient to make 
it any person’s property. 7 

During these 'dissensions hetween England and 
Spain, negociations took place for a marriage be- 
tween [Elizabeth and Francis Duke of Alencon, 
the only surviving brother of Henry III. In fa- 
vour of this marriage it was argued, that it was 
highly desirable that Elizabeth should marry, and 
thereby all doubts and dangers in reference to the 
future succession to the throne, be happily ob- 
viated; that France and England would be cordially 
reconciled by the proposed marriage, and the Spanish 
power be counterbalanced by one equally great ; that 
if Elizabeth did not accede to this plan, Alencon, 
would marry a Spanish Princess, and when he be- 
came King of France, on his brother's death, would 
act in union with Philip for the ruin of England. 
These and similar arguments, which Burghley 
brought forward in earnest, and Leicester only for 
appearance sake, had such an effeet upon Elizabeth, 
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that she entered further into the proposal than she 
would otherwise have done, nay, even had a con- 
tract of marriage drawn up, and presented Alencon 
with a ring, which many persons considered to be 
a formal betrothing. But at every step that she 
unexpectedly advanced, the objections became 
more numerous. It is not personal inclination for 
our noble Queen, said the objectors, that induces 
Alencgon to press the matter so urgently, but the 
wish, with her aid, to gain the Netherlands. What 
shall a foreign Roman Catholic king do in England? 
Is the fatal marriage between Philip and Mary 
already forgotten? The Duke, it is said, will be 
gained over to Protestantism, and a perpetual friend- 
ship with France will be established. But both 
hopes are deceitful and erroneous. Alencgon is much 
more likely to deceive the Hugonots in France, to 
exalt the Catholics in England, and to educate his 
children, if he has any, in the Catholic religion. 
France will attempt to direct the affairs of England 
as it did those of Scotland, and then, instead of the 
expected friendship, the bitterest enmity will en- 
sue. Or shall England, if it remains united with 
France, assist in fighting its quarrels, without any 
interest of its own, and, in the end, involve itself 
in a war with Spain, because Alencon aims at the 
possession of the Netherlands? That all the Ca- 
tholic powers will unite against England is not to 
be apprehended, notwithstanding the religious zeal 
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which animates them; (thus even Philip and the 
Pope are averse to the marriage:) and should this 
improbable case occur, England, united in itself, 
will be stronger than if bound and ill directed by 
a thousand unnatural considerations. 

When these and similar objections made both by 
men and women at court came to the ears of 
Elizabeth, when the Parliament and people, es- 
pecially the Puritans, declared more loudly and ve- 
hemently, both in words and writing, against the 
marriage, the Queen became doubtful respecting a 
plan which she had never cordially entertained. 
The personal appearance of Alencgon, perhaps, 
equally contributed to deter her. He had ruined 
his constitution by a dissolute course of life, and his 
face, which was marked by the small-pox, was still 
more disfigured by an excrescence on his nose.(*) 
The question how religion was to be secured in 
England, and the alliance with France established, 
led to delays; and when Alencon, partly by his own 
fault, lost all his influence in the Netherlands, and 
was reduced by sickness nearer and nearer to his 
end, (he died in 1584,) the whole plan fell to the 
ground, and neither the Duke nor the French court 
made any serious remonstrances with Elizabeth for 
having retracted. 

The affairs of Scotland likewise claimed the at- 
tention of Elizabeth during these years. The Earl 
of Lennox, the governor, caused the Archbishop 
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of St. Andrew's to be hanged, as an accomplice in 
the murder of Murray, and was killed in return in 
a surprise, in the year 1571. His successor, the 
Earl of Mar, endeavoured in vain to reconcile the 
religious and political parties, which cruelly perse- 
cuted each other, or at least to inspire them with 
milder sentiments; he died in the next year, partly 
from grief. Soon after him, namely, on the 4th of 
November, 1572, died John Knox, in the 67th year 
of his age, and declared upon his deathbed that 
he had never expressed himself harshly through 
hatred, but because he considered it to be necessary, 
and conformable to the divine ordinances. The 
Earl of Morton, who succeeded Mar in the Regency, 
and who had been often vehemently reproved by 
Knox, said at his burial, “here is one who never 
feared any man.” Courage was undoubtedly the 
first indispensable quality, if the objects at that 
time proposed were to be attained, only gentleness 
and humility were too often thrown into the back- 
ground. 

In the same year it was resolved in Scotland that 
no Roman Catholic should possess offices or civil 
rights; a jaw which escaped severe censure because 
the Roman Catholics in other countries, (it was the 
time of the Duke of Alva, and the year of the 
massacre of St. Barthelomew,) did not leave the 
Protestants even their lives. New attempts at 
image-breaking, (thus scane zealots proposed to 
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pull down the beautiful cathedral at Glasgow, as 
being the only remaining monument of idolatry,) 
were defeated by the good sense of the citizens. 
Yet the endeavours of the Clergy to obtain a larger 
share of the ancient property of the Church failed; 
they were obliged, though unwillingly, to leave it to 
the nobility, who protected them in other respects. 

Morton now endeavoured by energy to restore 
peace and order in the distracted country; but the 
severe punishment of some friends of Mary, rapa- 
city, and an offensive way of life, made him so odious, 
that he was surprised by conspirators in the year 
1577, and compelled to lay down the regency. But 
by the aid of the zealous Protestants, and the in- 
tervention of Elizabeth, he soon recovered his 
power, and kept it till the year 1581, when the 
Earl of Arran, the unworthy favorite of the young 
King, accused him of having been privy to, and 
assisting in, the murder of Darnley. The pro- 
ceedings against him were conducted in a most 
irregular and arbitrary manner, but Morton at 
length owned that he had by no means agreed to 
‘the proposals made to him by Bothwell on that 
subject,(°) yet, for want of proof, had hesitated to 
give information to the weak King or to the Queen, 
who on all occasions favoured Bothwell. On the 
2d of June, 1581, Morton received his death-blow 
with the greatest firmness. 

The Earl of Arran, and Aubigny, who had been 
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raised to the dignity of Earl of Lennox, now gos 
verned in the name of the young King, with so 
much arrogance and unskilfulness, that many Lords 
conspired against him, and in August, 1582, de- 
manded of James to remove all those from about 
his person of whom they disapproved. The young 
King in vain scolded, begged, and wept; the Tutor 
of Glanis said to him, it is better that children 
should cry than old men. Arran was arrested, and 
Lennox banished; the King, with all outward marks 
of respect, was strictly watched, and all the mea- 
sures that had been adopted were confirmed by 
the Parliament and the Protestant assembly of 
the Church. The latter even declared that the 
association of the Barons and their proceedings 
were for the benefit of the country and of religion. 
After an interval of ten months, the King indeed 
succeeded in escaping from his confinement; he, 
however, maintained the resolutions which he had 
confirmed and declared, (in part, it may be sup- 
posed, at the urgent exhortation of Elizabeth,) that 
what was past should not be enquired into and pu- 
nished. But when Arran unexpectedly recovered 
his influence, this promise was by no means 
punctually kept, on which account many nobles, 
and soon afterwards still more clergy, fled. After 
the loss of so much property, the latter considered 
it to be their greatest right to speak and write at 
liberty, but this liberty frequently degenerated into 
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presumption, and, as the King affirmed, into licen- 
tiousness. Their fluence increased, when in the 
year 1584, deputies from the inferior nobility and 
the former Church lands, entered Parliament, and 
it was resolved there that the Bishops, who of 
late years had been persecuted and deprived of 
their property, should be restored to their rights; 
that the King and Parliament should be the su- 
preme judges over Clergy and Laity, and that 
assemblies of the Church should not meet without 
permission. 

But when Arran, in consequence of his unworthy 
conduct in the Administration, was deprived of 
his post in 1585, and a reconciliation effected with 
the emigrants and the exiles, the discussions re- 
specting the constitution and the property of the 
Church were renewed. To the zealous Presby- 
terians it was stated, the Bishops are not to be 
overthrown except by depriving them of their pro- 
perty, and their dignities rendered of no value. 
The Protestant Clergy will obtain a sufficient in- 
demnity by the restoration of the whole of the 
tithe. To the King it was said, that if he acquired 
that property, he might be content to let the Bi- 
shops fall to the ground. All were, however, de- 
ceived, for the Clergy did not recover the whole of 
the tithes, and the estates promised to the King 
soon got into the hands of the courtiers; so that in 
the end the Church was poorer, and the King not 
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richer. Indignant at this result, the reformed 
Clergy now prosecuted their other plans with the 
greater zeal. Laws were passed against the Jesuits, 
popish books, and various offences; thus adultery 
was to be punished with death. The Assembly, as 
it was called, ordered in 1586 that there should be 
annually two provincial and one general assembly 
of the Church, in which not only the Clergy but 
the lay elders have a seat and vote. The general 
Assemby of the Church regulates the visitations of 
the several dioceses and parishes. A Bishop is no 
more than an ordinary clergyman. When Arch- 
bishop Adamson opposed these resolutions, and ex- 
communicated the authors of them, he was ill- 
treated by his adversaries; and when the King in- 
terfered, he was answered that he had no voice in 
religious matters. At length, in the year 1592, 
the Parliament confirmed the whole of the Pres- 
byterian constitution of the Church, and the King, 
says an historian, was silent to much, bore much, 
and granted much. 

All these Scotch affairs warmly interested Mary. 
At the time when her son was in a manner kept a 
prisoner by the nobles, she wrote on the 5th of 
November, 1582, a detailed and eloquent letter to 
Elizabeth, in which she said in substance, “I hoped 
by patience and concession to soften the rigour 
with which I am treated; but I am worse treated 
than the meanest, amused with vain hopes, and (a 
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bad example for Catholic Princes,) even the con- 
versation of a Catholic priest is denied me. 
Everything in me appears suspicious, everything is 
interpreted to my disadvantage, everybody is be- 
lieved against me. And yet my only object is to 
pass the remainder of my days in tranquillity, out 
of England, and to strengthen my debilitated con- 
stitution.” Ehzabeth, as it seems, not unmoved by 
these complaints, caused proposals for a new treaty, 
resembling, on the whole, those we have already 
mentioned to be laid before her. But Mary again 
hesitated to come to a conclusion; and about the 
same time letters were intercepted from her to an 
Englishman in the pay of Spain, which shewed that 
she by no means thought merely of passing her life 
in quiet retirement, but hoped for great revolutions 
and conspiracies, and in order not to discourage her 
partisans, would not renounce any of her preten- 
sions to the throne. (’°) 

The Scotch, on their part, were vehemently op- 
posed to the notion of again acknowledging as 
their Queen, a woman who was a Papist, who had 
been highly provoked, and if not convicted, yet 
-accused of crimes deserving death. Lastly, Burghley 
feared(") that Mary would be closely united with 
the Guises,‘ the French and Spaniards; (*) and, in 
fact, the affairs of England, both at home and 
' abroad, were in so critical a situation, and the 
danger of foreign and civil war so imminent, that 
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it. wag necessary, very seriously to deliberate on ‘the 
measures to-be adopted. The power of:the Guises, 
in concert.with Spain, surpassed that of Henry IL, 
and the Hugonots daily became less important; 
Philip had subdued Portugal in 1580; the plan of 
his half-brother, Don John of Austria, to invade 
England, and gain, with the hand of Mary, the 
English throne, was defeated rather by his. death 
than by Philip’s jealousy; and the progress of his 
successor, Alexander of Parma, in the Netherlands, 
gave reason to fear their subjugation, and the com- 
plete re-establishment of the Spanish tyranny. How 
easily might King James of Scotland be one day. 
induced to listen to the repeated proposals of: 
Elizabeth’s powerful enemies, while the boldness 
of domestic rebels threatened her government, nay, 
her life, with extreme danger. From the Colleges 
of the Jesuits at Douay and Rome, which were 
powerfully supported by Philip, above three hun- 
dred pupils, in various characters and disguises 
came to England, for the purpose of spreading the 
Roman Catholic religion, of inculcating the doctrine 
of the supremacy of the Pope, and fomenting con- 
spiracies against Elizabeth. (’*) 3 

In consequence of these efforts of the spies and: 
hirelings of Spain, and even the military support’. 
of Philip, several insurrections broke out’ in Eng- ° 
land and Ireland, from 1579 to 1582, which, how-: 
ever, were quelled by fidelity and unanimity. But, 
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said: zealous ‘Protestants, what can secure the lifé 
of.Elizabeth, if, on the authority of the Papal Buil 
of excommunication, her murder is held to be lawful 
and necessary? if Romish priests in their writings 
call upon the female attendants of the Queen to 
treat her as Judith did Holofernes, when even a 
Cardinal (Allen) defends such crimes? Parr, a Welsh 
gentleman, referred at least to Allen’s writing, 
and to the assent of Papal Ambassadors and Car- 
dinals, when he was convicted of intending to as- 
sassinate Elizabeth. If, as some affirm, it is allowed 
that these accusations were partial and exaggerated, 
that the interpretation of the writings was far 
fetched, and that many expressions were even in- 
vented; yet it is certain, that in spite of Parr’s pu- 
nishment, several similar attempts were made, and 
prove, like the assassination of William of Orange, 
how easily many persons were, at that time, wholly 
alienated from all moral principles by the con- 
demnable notion of the meritoriousness of such 
crimes. It is denied that Philip II. directly ap- 
proved of those plots against Elizabeth: there is no 
doubt that he supported the rebellious Irish, and 
that Mendoza, his Ambassador, who was ordered 
to quit London on that account, was concerned in 
the intrigues, though he had grounds for recrimi- 
nation, on account of the support given to his 
master’s enemies. 

- The nation and the Parliament, who beheld in 
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the government of Elizabeth the pledge of their 
safety and religion, gave double proofs of their love 
and attachment to her, so that the French ambas- 
sador Mauvissiére reports, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth has 
told me that several conspiracies, directed by the 
Jesuits, have been, by the goodness of God, dis- 
covered. Latterly, when she has appeared in 
public, whole crowds of people fell on their knees 
as she passed, prayed in various ways, invoked 
upon her a thousand blessings, and hoped that all 
her wicked enemies might be discovered and pu- 
nished. She often stopped and returned thanks 
for all this love. When I was alone with her, (she 
rode on a good horse,) amidst al] this crowd, she 
said to me, “you see that all do not wish me 
ill.” ("*) 

In the next year, Leicester put himself at the 
head of an association for the protection of the 
Queen, and in 1585 laws were passed by Parliament 
of the following tenor: “every person who is not 
a merchant must have licence from the magistrates 
to travel into foreign countries; English subjects 
who are in foreign Roman Catholic seminaries are 
to return home, on pain of losing their property 
and of banishment for life; and no person shall in 
future send his children or relations io such semi- 
naries. All Jesuits shall quit the kingdom in forty 
days, under the penalties of high treason; who- 
soever shall, notwithstanding, harbour and conceal 
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them, is liable to capital punishment.(”) Twenty- 
four or more persons, selected from the Royal Privy 
Council, or the Lords, shall, by the authority of the 
Queen, direct the proceedings against all who form 
plans to attack the kingdom, to excite insurrections, 
and to injure or kill the Queen; and this through 
or for any person who puts forth claims to the suc- 
cession to the throne. When these first laws gave 
occasion to many abuses, and the number of the 
persons to be punished appeared to be much too 
great, the strict execution of them was abandoned, 
and Burghley drew up an apology, to the effect 
that no person was punished in England on account 
of his creed, but only when disobedience to the 
laws of the country was connected with it. If prin- 
ciples of such dangerous tendency proceeding from 
the Pope, and encouraged by him, were not opposed, 
the state and church would soon be overthrown. 
This accusation was in some measure certainly 
well founded; but, on the other hand, it was very 
easy to designate and to punish differences of re- 
ligious opinion, as disobedience to civil laws. ('°) 
The suspicions of statesmen and the arrogance of 
theologians, at that time, led to persecutions in 
almost all countries, and these again afforded rea- 
sons for suspicion. In the case of England, Mary 
Stuart, agamst whom the above-mentioned law was 
evidently directed, remained both the pretext and 
the main support of all attempts both at home and 
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abroad. Hence the question was again discussed 
what was to be done with her. Weary of her long 
and severe captivity,('”) she now made proposals, 
which Elizabeth, at an earlier period, would pro- 
bably have accepted; but the more Mary conceded 
at this moment, when all the powers appeared to 
be united in her favour, the more was a suspicion 
excited that she intended, after she had obtained 
her liberty, to keep little or nothing of what she 
had promised, and the conviction constantly re- 
curred that in Spain or France she would be doubly 
dangerous to England; and if she prevailed in 
Scotland, would alienate from Elizabeth the only 
kingdom that was in amity with her. Thus Mary’s 
hopes were again disappointed. King James, yield- 
ing to the general voice of Scotland, and for the 
sake of the succession to the English throne, but to 
the great vexation of his mother, who from that 
time was, for the most part, hostile to him, con- 
cluded, in 1586, a strict alliance with Elizabeth; 
and the latter now decidedly supported the Hu- 
gonots, and above all the Netherlands, that neither 
France might become mistress of the country, nor 
Philip triumph, and from thence invade England. 
We shall relate more particularly in the history 
of the Netherlands with what caution dnd prudence 
Elizabeth conducted herself towards them on many 
occasions.* In this place we must not omit to state, 
* Sec Note A. 
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that those provinces being extremely hard pressed, 
commissioned their ambassador, on the 25th of 
June, 1585, to offer to the Queen the sovereignty 
of their country, under certain conditions, for the 
security of civil and religious liberty. Some of 
Elizabeth’s counsellors said, ‘‘ the Queen has wished 
only to protect the applicants against oppression, 
but not to encourage rebellion against their lawful 
sovereign: besides, a complete union of the Nether- 
lands with England would plunge that kingdom 
into the greatest danger.” Others replied, “as 
soon as the Netherlands are subdued by Spain, 
that power will naturally turn against England: we 
ought therefore to avert so great a danger; and 
even though Philip were not in the wrong, a ne- 
cessary war can never be called unjust.” Elizabeth, 
taking the middle course between these opposite 
proposals, refused the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands, which would have rendered her odious, and 
have engaged her too far; but declared in October, 
1585, that she must protect the oppressed, as the 
ancient allies of England, in their rights and pri- 
vileges; promote the revival of trade, which was - 
ruined, and oppose the secret as well as the 
public enterprises of Philip against her own safety. 
Flushing, thé Briel, and Rammekens, were given 
up by the Netherlands as security, and they pro- 
mised to pay at a future time the expenses of the 
war, and not to make peace without the co-operation 
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of England. On the 6th of December, 1585, the Karl 
of Leicester ("*) embarked for the Netherlands, as 
commander of a large force, for as prudently as 
Elizabeth had hitherto delayed, so boldly and ener- 
getically did she now meet the increasing danger. 
At home, too, her danger became more imminent 
than before. Babington,a young gentleman, Ballard, 
Savage, Marvel, and several others, encouraged or 
sent by the Jesuits at Rheims,(”) conspired to 
murder Elizabeth, to overthrow the Protestant re- 
ligion, and to place the Queen of Scots upon the 
throne. The plot was discovered by the penctra- 
tion of Walsingham, and the imprudence of the 
conspirators; and capital punishment, in some in- 
stances not without torture,(*) was inflicted upon 
them. After this simple investigation and punish- 
ment, came the embarrassing question, what was 
to be done with the Queen of Scotland, whose 
knowledge of their plans was testified by the con- 
spirators, in whose possession letters from Mary 
had been found, which, if they did not directly 
approve of the murder, yet indicated her. know- 
ledge and participation, in the same manner as the 
letters to Bothwell had indicated her knowledge 
and. participation in the murder of Darnley. Thus, 
for instance, a letter from Babington’ to her said: 
“six noble men were chosen to execute the murder, 
and a hundred others were united to deliver her.” 
Mary, in her answer, commended Babington’s zeal 
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for her and the Catholic religion, but exhorted them 
to be cautious, and not to attempt anything till they 
had gained more friends in the country, were as- 
sured of foreign assistance, and a rebellion had 
broken out in Ireland. Meantime Babington might 
give the six noble men, the necessary assurances 
respecting their recompence. On these grounds, 
Elizabeth caused Nau and Curl, Mary’s secretaries, 
to be thrown into prison, and their papers seized. (”’) 
Among the latter were found proofs of extensive 
connections, and that not a few persons had ma- 
nifested great attachment and zeal for her. The 
secretaries confessed, without being put to the 
torture, that they had corresponded with Babington, 
and that the letters in question were dictated by 
her to Nau, and translated into English by Curl. 
Even after these disclosures, opinions were 
divided respecting the measures that must be 
adopted towards Mary; some said, she is only 
cognisant, but not participator in the crime, 
and has, therefore, by no means merited the pe- 
nalty of death. Keep her in prison, and wait for 
the end of her life, which, as she is in bad health, 
may not be distant. Leicester, on the contrary, 
it is said, proposed that the Queen, who deserved 
death, should be secretly put out of the way, which 
proposal was, however, rejected by Walsingham, 
for a legal investigation and legal sentence must 
precede, and the only question was, whether the 
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proceedings should be conducted according to the 
old laws of Edward III., or to the new ones enacted 
expressly for this case. As soon as the latter was 
resolved upon, Elizabeth appointed forty-seven of 
the most distinguished lords and judges of the 
kingdom, among whom were several Roman Ca- 
tholics, who were to investigate the matter 
thoroughly, and to pass sentence.(”) 

On their arrival at Fotheringay, on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1586, and making known their commission 
to the Scotch Queen, she at first lamented, in ge- 
neral terms, her melancholy fate, and then an- 
swered: “I am a Queen, and as such responsible 
to no one, and will not appear before any court un- 
less it were a free parliament. Without knowledge 
of the English laws, without counsel, deprived of 
my papers, abandoned by all, how can I satisfac- 
torily prove my innocence: Besides, the new law, 
according to which I am to be judged, was con- 
trived solely for my ruin, and I am condemned be- 
forehand by the express words of the royal letter. 
Consider that England is not the world, and that all 
of you will one day have to answer for the injustice 
of which you are guilty.” 

When the commissioners made their report to 
Queen Elizabeth, she wrote to Mary, ¢“You have 
in various ways, sort, and kind, sought to take my 
life, and to bring my kingdom to destruction through 
bloodshed. I have never proceeded so hardly 
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against you, but have, on the contrary, protected 
and cherished you like my own self. These trea- 
sons will be proved to you, and brought manifestly 
home to yourself: yct it is my will that you make 
answer to the nobles and peers of my realm, so as 
if I were present. I therefore require, demand, 
and order, that you do make answer, having been 
well informed of your arrogance. But deal plainly, 
and you may have more favour from us.” Signed 
Elizabeth, without any subscription of sister or 
cousin. 

Conformably with this letter, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the Vice Chambcrlain, represented to 
Mary that she could not refuse to answer, because 
a State must necessarily be ruined, if any person 
might conspire to overthrow it, and then declare 
that he is above all responsibility. “Everybody,” he 
said, “and especially Elizabeth, wished that she 
might refute all the accusations against her, but 
longer hesitation in proving her innocence, must 
injure her reputation, and give double weight to 
the proofs that were produced.” Moved by these 
representations, she answered, on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, “I have never known Babington, nor received 
letters from him, or written to him. Let my hand- 
writing be shewn to me, or confront me with my 
accusers; for their testimony, if I contradict it, 
cannot be admitted as proof, and they may very 
easily have written something different from what I 

VOL. I. Y 
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dictated. I have certainly wished for my deliver- 
ance, and have even applicd to foreign powers for 
aid, but have never entcred (to the destruction of 
my soul,) into plots against the life of Elizabeth. 
What individuals have undertaken for my interest, 
without my knowledge, I cannot answer for, and 
Elizabeth may remember how she herself was once 
in danger, though innocent, of suffering death, on 
account of Wyatt’s conspiracy. If my servants 
have testified against me, they were cither im- 
pelled by cowardice and fear, or they have spoken 
as liars and deccivers.”’ 

The subsequent conversations and negociations 
produced, on the whole, no more, and nothing new. 
After a repeated consideration of all the proofs; 
after Nau and Curl, without violence, hope, or re- 
ward, had again confirmed, by an oath, the genuine- 
ness of the letters, and the truth of their deposi- 
tions, all the judges unanimously pronounced, on 
the 25th of October, the sentence of guilty on the 
Queen of Scotland; and this sentence was con- 
firmed by the Parliament, on the 29th. As Elizabeth 
hesitated to have it carried into execution, the two 
Houses called on her, on the 7th of November, to 
let justice take its course: and on the 12th of No- 
vember, the House of Commons deéclared by its 
Speaker, Mr. Puckering, that “clemency had availed 
nothing, and, if continued, would become cruelty 
to her own subjects; that Mary, building on the 
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Pope’s bull of excommunication, considered the 
murder of Elizabeth as meritorious; that she was 
the root from which all rebellion, all treachery, 
sprung, the ground upon which all wickedness was 
built, and that these great evils would never cease 
but with Mary’s death. The Britons like the 
Lydians said, we acknowledge one Queen, but 
cannot bear two. That the Holy Scriptures also 
pointed out what was to be done: Saul and Ahab 
had been deprived of their kingdoms for their un- 
seasonable clemency towards the ungodly. Solomon 
had not spared his brother Adoniah, for much less 
important reasons. Her faithful and obedient sub- 
jects therefore hoped that Elizabcth would take 
that resolution which would certainly be pleasing 
to God.” 

In her verbal answer the Queen thanked God 
for support and deliverance out of many dangers, 
and said that at a time when all the proofs of Mary’s 
guilt were before her, she had offered her, though 
in vain, that no public proceedings should ever 
take place, if she would privately confess her guilt. 
Elizabeth then continued: “if other nations and 
Kings could say with truth that by my death, this 
kingdom would become more happy and flourishing, 
I would willthgly lay down my life, to procure you 
a better sovereign. For it is only on your account, 
and to preserve you froma worse ruler, that I wish 


to live: on my own account, I assure you, I have 
y 2 
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no great cause to wish for a long life, nor do I see 
in death such terrors as to make me greatly dread 
it. Yet, I do not deny it, flesh and blood, if this 
blow were impending, might well be moved, and 
endeavour to avert it. I have sufficient experience 
and knowledge of the world, I know what it is to 
be a subject, or a sovereign; what it is to have 
good neighbours and malicious enemies. I have 
found treachery in return for confidence, have seen 
great benefits undervalued, and instead of thanks, 
have met with ingratitude. Thus the remembrance 
of the past, the scnse of the present, the prospect 
of the future, combine to make me believe, that an 
evil is the less in proportion to the shortness of its 
duration. If I had met my death through one of 
these conspiracies, my sufferings would have been 
but short, and if I should one day perish by a vio- 
lent death, by the grace of God, I shall not be 
found unprepared. Thus I know how to endure 
these treasons better than my sex in general, nay, 
perhaps, with more firmness than many a man. 
But I will not wrong myself and this realm, and 
deny that, according to the ancient, and still more 
according to the recent laws, she might be called 
to account and condemned; as, however, the new 
law was not made to ensnare her, but’ only to give 
her warning, I would by no means have founded 
the investigation upon it, had not the judges so- 
lemnly assured me, that even the old law authorised 
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judicial proceedings. As the forms of proceeding 
are often so minute, and the letter of the law 
is so strictly observed, I have not thought fit to 
have the investigation carried on in Staffordshire, 
as against private persons, but have consulted 
the most eminent men and the judges of the king- 
dom, and confided the conduct of the affair to 
them. For we Princes, I tell you, are set in a 
place where the whole world, with reason, observes 
us. Every spot on our clothes, everything wrong 
in our actions, is speedily discovered; we must, 
therefore, take care that our conduct is just and 
honorable. Even in trifles I do not willingly give 
a hasty answer, how much less m a matter of such 
importance; I must rather pray to God to enlighten 
my understanding, that I may choose and deter- 
mine what is for the good of the State and of the 
Church.” 

This was the substance of her discourse; but, 
twelve days later, Elizabeth sent a message to the 
Parliament, desirmg it to think seriously of some 
other means, because that which they proposed did 
not agree with her inclination. Hereupon all the 
Members of the Upper and of the Lower House, 
after a serious deliberation, unanimously declared 
“that they were unable to discover any other means 
of securing religion and the tranquillity of the king- 
dom, as well as the safety of the Queen; for such 
other means could only be either that -Mary 
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should acknowledge the clemency of the Queen 
and amend her conduct; or that she should be so 
strictly confined, that no new intrigues could be 
feared; or that security be obtained by oaths, 
guarantees, &c.; or by her banishment. Neither of 
these four methods, nor all four together were pos- 
sible, advantageous, or satisfactory. For though 
Elizabeth had protected Mary against her subjects, 
had saved her honour, and had for many years re- 
frained from punishing her treacherous enterprises, 
yet she would never entertain grateful sentiments; 
the most rigorous imprisonment could not prevent 
conspiracies, no guarantees could secure Elizabeth’s 
life, and banishment to a Roman Catholic kngdom 
would not lessen the danger, but increase it. If it 
was wrong to refuse justice to an individual, it was 
still more so to deny it to the whole body of the 
English, who so unanimously, and with one mind, 
demanded the execution of the sentence.” 
Elizabeth answered, “never in my life have I 
more doubted and hesitated whether I should speak 
or be silent, than on this day. If I speak without 
complaining, itis called hypocrisy; if I am silent it 
is construed into contempt of your love and care. 
If any person believes that I wish, by protracting 
the matter, to put on an appearance of gencrosity and 
clemency, or that the Lords who were summoned 
to deliberate, did not venture freely to express 
their opinions for fear of my displeasure, he does 
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me and them great wrong. You say, only the death 
of my enemy can give me security for my life. 
Truly nothing on earth would have given me more 
pleasure than that some other means had been 
found. Iam not insensible to the danger, to your 
arguments, and to your affection. I do not con- 
demn your judgment, but do you excuse my doubts; 
and be content with an answer which is none. If 
I should say, [ would not comply with your request, 
this might, perhaps, be more than I think; if I 
should say I would do it, this (as you will find, if 
you consider place, time, and circumstances,) might 
rather put me in danger, than tend to my safety.” 
However, on the 5th of December, 1586, a pub- 
lic notice was issued in London for the information 
and satisfaction of the people, of the following 
tenor: “By the voluntary and unextorted con- 
fessions of traitors, and by various documents 
proceeding immediately from Mary Stuart, it is 
proved that she participated in the conspiracy 
against the life of Ehzabeth. Six and thirty Lords 
and Counsellors, the most eminent in the kingdom, 
personally examined her, scven and forty unani- 
mously declared her guilty, and the Parhament, 
both the Upper and the Lower House, after ex- 
amining the procecdings, and the sentence, with one 
voice confirmed the latter.” Now, though nothing 
was said in this proclamation of a royal confirma- 
tion of the sentence, and of Elizabeth’s views, it 
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caused great joy; the bells were rung, bonfires kin- 
died, and psalms sung. But Mary considered herself, 
with this temper of the people, as devoted to death; 
which probably, having little hope from the interces- 
sion of foreign powers, and of her son James, 
now became more urgent than ever. First, Henry 
III. sent M. de Bellicvre to London, who repre- 
sented that what was imputed to Mary as deserving | 
blame in her intercourse with Elizabeth, was ra- 
ther to be attributed to evil counsellors, and to 
persons who, unknown to her, acted by their own 
authority; that the innocent deserved no punish- 
ment; that the Queen, as a crowed head, was not 
liable to it: lastly, that Elizabeth ought to pardon 
the guilty for her own sake, for the execution of 
Mary would increase her danger; blood called for 
blood, and France, Spain, nay, all Christian kings, 
must condemn and endeavour to revenge such a 
deed. (**) 

Elizabeth replied to the Ambassador, “Mary’s 
transgressions and sins cannot be imputed to others, 
but to herself. She even now still refuses to re- 
nounce her pretensions to the throne, and though I 
pardoned her in the affair of Norfolk, she has con- 
tinued so many intrigues that I am not safe in my 
kingdom, or even in my house, that Fam more a 
prisoner than she is. Every powerful sovereign 
would surely adopt precautionary measures, how 


shall I, a weak woman, resist without them? The 
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principal objects, the security of the government, 
and the peace of the kingdom, must, in case of 
need, be maintained by the most rigorous measures; 
and my duties to my people and to myself are here 
one and inseparable. If the King of France were 
in my situation, hc would not act otherwise, and 
history records a great number of similar exam- 
ples.(“) That my danger will be increased after 
the death of Mary, is not the opinion of England 
and of the Parliament. She was justly condemned, 
and justice ought to be respected. Only innocent 
blood crics to heaven and leads to misery, as the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew proves. Of the 
threats of foreign powers I am not afraid; Henry 
is not able to maintain tranquillity in France, how 
then could he secure me against Mary’s intrigues? 
Least of all is the proffered word of the Guises 
of any value, since they consider it as a merit 
to murder the protestants, and to get themselves 
dispensed from the observance of their oaths.” 

To the King of France himself, Queen Elizabeth 
wrote the following remarkable letter:(*) 


“SIR, MY GOOD BROTHER, 

“The old ground on which I have often built my 
letters, appears to me at present so extremely 
strange, that I am compelled to change my style, - 
and instead of giving thanks, to complain. Good 
God! how could you be so possessed (forcen¢) as 
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to believe that it would be honorable or friendly to 
blame the oppressed party, and to seek the death 
of an innocent person that she may be the prey of 
a murderess? Ah! without reference to my rank, 
which is not infcrior to yours, regardless of my 
sincere friendship to you, (for I have almost for- 
feited all reputation among the Princes of my own 
religion, because I have neglected them, that I 
might not excite troubles in your kingdom,) ex- 
posed to such great dangers, as hardly any Prince 
ever was exposed to, in expectation of some, at 
least, ostensible reasons and offers, to sccure myself 
against the danger; notwithstanding all this, as the 
epilogue of all this negociation, you are so blinded 
by the words of those who (which God forbid!) will 
in the end ruin you, that, instead of a thousand 
thanks, which I had deserved for such remarkable 
and uncommon services, M. de Bellievre addresses 
me in language which, in truth, I do not well un- 
derstand. For to say that, if I do not save the life 
of that person, I shall feel the consequences, ap- 
pears to me to be the threat of an enemy; which, 
I assure you, will never put me in fear. But the 
shortest way is to dispatch the cause of so much 
calamity. It would grieve me if you should ex- 
perience the effects of such ambitious dealing. 
Therefore, Sir, my good brother, please to acquaint 
me, (in order to end the business,) through my 
ambassador, in what sense I am to take those words, 
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for I will not live an hour, when any Prince can 
boast of having so humbled me, that I, to my 
shame, should have emptied such a cup. 

“Tt is true M. de Bellievre has somewhat sof- 
tened his language, by adding, that you by no 
means wished any danger to happen to me, and 
still less to prepare any for me. I therefore write 
to you these few words, and if you please to treat 
me accordingly, you shall never find a truer and 
safer friend. Otherwise, I am not so low, nor do 
I govern such a small kingdom, as to give way in 
right and honour to any Prince upon earth, who 
may offend me; and I doubt not, by God’s grace, 
that my party will be strong enough to support me. 
Think rather, I beg you, on the means of maintain- 
ing, than of diminishing, my friendship. Your do- 
minions, my good brother, cannot bear many ene- 
mies. For God's sake, never give the reins to the 
wild horses, lest they throw you from the saddle. 
I say this to you with a true and upright heart, 


and beg the Creator to grant you a long and happy 
life.” 


King James is said to have represented more sin- 
cerely and morc carnestly, that neither honour nor in- 
terest requircd the execution of his mother; and he 
himself, setting aside all personal and filial consi- 
derations, must be placed thereby in the most un- 
pleasant situation. But neither these remonstrances 
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nor the offer of hostages were thought satisfactory. 
At length a conversation on the subject took place 
between the Scotch ambassador and Elizabeth. 
The former said: “what should induce the people 
to attempt anything for Mary against your Majesty?” 
‘““Her hereditary right and her religion,” answered 
Elizabeth. “If,” continued the ambassador, “you 
transfer the hereditary right to our King, will not 
all the hopes of the Papists be destroyed?” “TI hope 
so,” replied Elizabeth. ‘Then,’ said the ambas- 
sador, “his mother will willingly renounce all her 
rights.” “She has already been bereft of those 
rights,” said Elizabeth. “If,” concluded the ambas- 
sador, “she no longer has any rights, there is 
nothing more to fear from her.” ‘She always re- 
mains formidable,’ replied Elizabeth, “ because 
the Papists do not recognise the sentence as valid.” 
In the sequel of the conversation, the Queen said, 
“that foreign guarantees and the transfer of the 
hereditary right to James, would by no mans 
secure her.” The latter should consider what she 
had done for him, and remain faithful to the Pro- 
testant religion and to the alliance with England. 
She could by no means be induced to make a pro- 
mise to spare Mary’s life, even for a short time; 
wherefore, James ordered in Scotland a prayer for 
his mother, that God might enlighten her with the 
light of truth, and save her from the danger with 
which she was threatened. But most of the clergy 
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refused to put up the prayer, which led to very 
indecent scenes in the churches; nay, many Scotch 
insisted on the execution of Mary. 

Notwithstanding the harsh expressions of Eli- 
zabeth to the French and Scotch ambassadors, 
their declaration had excited many doubts in her 
mind. But the longer she hesitated, the more 
loudly and vehemently were the opinions for and 
against the Queen of Scotland expressed. 

Her friends said, “when she openly and con- 
fidently sought aid from Elizabeth against rebels 
and insurgents, she was treated worse than a priso- 
ner of war; and, after nearly twenty years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, come absurd accusations of high 
treason, founded on the deposition of servants and 
criminals, whom her accusers have not the courage 
to confront with the innocent Queen. Words art- 
fully drawn out, exaggerated, misinterpreted, in- 
vented, pass for acts; and there is no wonder 
that she, not aware of the danger, should fall into 
the pit which has been perfidiously dug for her. 
A Queen of Scotland is not subject to the English 
laws, and, if this were the case, she ought at least 
to be treated according to general principles. All 
the dangers which are complained of, have arisen 
from the ill treatment of Mary, and because, from 
the beginning, self-interest was preferred to justice, 
and envy to generosity. But, even if all the accu- 
sations were truc, ought not the unhappy Queen to 
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be excused, nay, even justified, if, to escape the 
disgrace, misery and injustice, under which she 
was oppressed, she had adopted the most extreme 
and most violent means.” 

To this, others replied, “a Qucen deposed and 
expelled for her crimes is no longer Queen, and 
least of all can she appear in England with equal 
rights to Elizabeth. For her, who deserved death, 
imprisonment cannot be considered as a too ri- 
gorous punishment, but as a favour; and cven pri- 
soners of war, nay, innocent persons, forfeit, by 
new crimes, all claims to clemency and _hospi- 
tality. Free persons, holding offices, who gave evi- 
dence against Mary, are not passive slaves, and the 
noblest men of the kingdom must be acknowledged 
as impartial judges. Or shall we quietly sit with 
our hands before us, till Mary, who had the King 
her husband murdered, gets our noble Queen dis- 
patched by a Babington; marries the murderer, as 
she did Bothwell, (°°) and places him with herself on 
our unsullied throne. We may expect such scenes 
of blood, the Spanish inquisition, and the extir- 
pation of all pure Christianity, if she ever attains 
the power, and if we are restrained by the royal 
title (which did not protect Jane Grey nor Catharine 
Howard, nor even the innocent Anna Boleyn, and 
which is here a vain shadow) from doing what 
justice, safety, and necessity, equally require. To 
refrain from doing this to a criminal is rather 
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tempting God than trusting him, and posterity will 
condemn those who discern and predict danger 
and misfortune, and yet through weakness or su- 
pineness, do nothing to avert them. All the ob- 
jections of foreign sovereigns deserve no regard. 
James, whose natural grief we respect, will not 
forget that Mary desired to give up him and his 
kingdom to Philip II., and caused his father to be 
murdered. Henry III., the author of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s, and now the slave of the 
Guises, has no right to interfere; and Philip II., who 
offered large rewards for the heads of William of 
Orange, and Antonio of Portugal, and caused his 
own son to be executed for far less urgent reasons, 
must, in his heart, think the execution of Mary, 
natural, nay, he must approve it.” | 
About the same time reports were spread of in- 
surrections that had broken out, and of invasions by 
the Scotch. Authentic accounts were received of 
the military armaments of Philip, which were car- 
ried on with great activity. New conspiracies were 
formed against the life of Elizabeth, of which the 
French ambassador, Count Aubespine, (a friend of 
the Guises,) was aware, if he had not contrived 
them. “The state and church,” it was alleged, “nay, 
all existing institutions will be overthrown and the 
prosperity of England destroyed, if of these daily 
recurring dangers only one is observed and coun- 
teracted too late.() If Elizabeth were murdered, 
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who would be able to oppose Mary’s claims to the 
throne? If the Spaniards were landed, where would 
there be time or power to proceed against Mary, 
either by legal or violent means? These terrible 
embarrassments, this fearful excitement, this feverish 
state ought to be at once put an end to by the 
execution of the Scotch Queen; (and this continued 
to be the opinion of Elizabeth's counsellors, of the 
Lords and of the Commons;) nay, even those who 
affirmed that Mary was not so guilty, would con- 
fess, that the good of millions required a victim.” 
Elizabeth who, as Robert Cecil says, “was naturally 
not prompt in taking a resolution, but inclined to 
delay,” had never been agitated by such conflicting 
motives and feelings. The melancholy recollection 
of the death of her mother, and the dangers of her 
youth; the natural horror at causing the sentence 
of death to be executed on her nearest relation, on 
a Queen, the consideration of the opinions of con- 
temporaries and of posterity, apprehension for her 
own danger, her duties to her people, her attach- 
ment to her religion, all this combined with depu- 
tations and entreaties, on one part, and vehement 
demands on the other, threw her mind into such a 
state of indecision, that she would and would not, 
advanced and receded, resolved and retracted. 
“ How good would it be,” said some, “if Heaven 
called Mary from this world;” others, more bold 
said, “we must not wait for this. What, (to say 
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nothing of former times,) Charles IX., Henry IIL, 
Philip II., and John III., have done in our days, 
from less urgent reasons, is fully justified in this 
case. In order to avoid further scandal and vain 
complaints, lct Mary be put to death, without noise, 
according to the sentence, and thcreby peace be 
given both to her and to the kingdom.” 

These proposals were not approved, (”) but 
Elizabeth caused a warrant to be drawn and scaled, 
in which it is stated that, contrary to her own 
inclination, and in conformity with the petitions 
of the Parliament, of the nobility, and of the pco- 
ple, and for the security of the Church and State, 
she gave her consent to the execution of Mary. 
This warrant, however, was only to be in readiness 
in case of an insurrection, or the landing of foreign 
troops;(”) and Elizabeth expressly enjoined the 
secretary Davison not to part with it till further 
orders, but to keep it in his hands. Instead of this, 
Davison mentioned it to Sir Christopher Hatton the 
Chamberlain, he to Burghley, and both to the Privy 
Counsellors; and Davison at length gave up the war- 
rant tothem. All agreed that the Queen had done 
her part, and they must take upon themselves and 
their consciences, what was still wanting; and 
Davison concluded, from equivocal, passionate, and 
obscure speeches of the Queen, that this proceeding 
would be agreeable to her. Without applying to 
Elizabeth, who they feared would retract, they 
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sent the warrant to the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent, and others who were commissioned to carry 
the sentence into execution. They arrived at 
Fotheringay on the 7th of February, and announced 
to Mary that she must prepare for death the next 
morning. Though somewhat surprised she heard 
the intelligence with the utmost composure. She 
calmly settled the affairs of hcr small houschold, 
provided for her servants, distributed some little 
presents, and took an affecting leave of each in- 
dividual. She declined the spiritual aid of a 
Protestant Clergyman, and a Roman Catholic 
priest was refuscd her. When the Earl of Kent 
added that her life would be the death of the pure 
faith, Mary answercd, that the real motive for her 
execution was dissembled. Dressed in royal attire, 
with a rosary in her hand and a crucifix on her 
breast, Mary mountcd the scaffold, and said to her 
servants who were weeping round her, “ Weep not, 
for the end of my suffermgs is come.” She then 
spoke of her situation, of the persecution which 
she had endured, and of her innocence of the con- 
spiracies against the life of Elizabeth, till the Earl 
of Kent exhorted her to think not of the past, but 
of the future. When two ladies, her attendants, took 
off her cap, it appeared that sorrow, more than age, 
had turned her hair grey.(") She then kneeled, 
prayed that God would send his spirit to her aid 


and release her, that he would pardon her enemies 
: 3) 
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as she did, that he would turn away his anger from 
England, and bless the Queen. After she had said, 
“Into thy hands I commend my spirit,” her head fell, 
‘So perish all the enemies of Elizabeth!” exclaimed 
Dean Fletcher, and the Earl of Kent joined. All 
the others who were present were silent through 
horror at this sight, or melted into tears. When 
Elizabeth received the news of Mary’s execution, 
she was overpowered with terror, anger, and grief, 
so that she was at first speechless, and then gave 
vent to her feclings in a flood of tears, and loud 
lamentations.(*) 

What she had so often wished in secret, or in 
moments of passion had declared to be necessary, 
was now done, without her express order indeed, 
and therefore without her immediate fault, but it 
was donc, and the deed and the blame now ap- 
peared to her in a very different light from what 
they did when only contemplated as remote possi- 
bilities. The shadowy forms which hovcring over 
Mary’s scaffold, stretch out their dark arms through 
centuries, seemed alone to envelope her, and in this 
gloom all the light of the arguments disappeared, 
which had been produced in favour of the mea- 
sure. Thatthe most important resolution of her 
reign had been taken and executed without her 
participation, could not fully justify a Queen, who 
for thirty years had governed by no means in 
name, but in fact. It never would have been done 
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had not her assent been taken for granted; but on 
this supposition, nobody would have ventured to 
hurt a hair of the head of the Queen of Scotland. 
However from Davison’s own pamphlet in his de- 
fence, it is unquestionable that he acted with folly, 
presumption, and neglect of duty. He was de- 
servedly deprived of his office and imprisoned. 
Elizabeth was justly incensed with the other Coun- 
sellors concerned, and like many of the judges who 
at that time gave thcir opinions of the affair, we 
must even now observe, it 1s unpardonable that 
those who were so near to the Queen, nay, in the 
same palace with her, attached more weight to 
equivocal verbal expressions, than to a positive pro- 
hibition, and determined such a matter of them- 
selves without enquiry.(*) Some years afterwards, 
when Essex, at the time that he had much influence, 
endeavoured to get Davison restored to his office, 
the Queen answered naturally enough, that his pre- 
sumption had been so great, and her honour so 
deeply wounded by it, that she could never forget it. 
To King James, Elizabeth wrote: “I wish you 
could know, without feeling it, the grief which 
oppresses my mind for the unhappy event which 
has taken place without my intention. May you 
believe my innocence! which God, and many per- 
sons know. If I had done it I would avow it, for 
I am not so base-minded as to be deterred by fear 
of any living being to do what is right, or to deny 
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what I have done. A sovereign ought, above all 
things, not to dissemble, and so I will never hide 
my actions, but shew them as they are. I therefore 
assure you, I would not lay what has been done 
upon other shoulders, as I know that it was de- 
served, if I had commanded it; but neither will I 
take upon myself what I never thought of.” She 
wrote in similar terms to the King of Denmark, 
and probably to all the other sovereigns: “ Davison, 
we call God to witness that the fact is so, gave the 
warrant out of his hands without our knowledge, 
and thus the execution took place without our will, 
without our having any notion of it. Though it 
cannot be denied that Mary was very guilty, and 
that the sentence might be executed with entire 
justice, yet we never met with anything more 
grievous in our life.” Lastly, to throw light on this 
important subject, we may quote the remarkable 
report of the French Ambassador Chateauneuf to 
King Henry III., dated the 13th of May, 1587, it 
is as follows: 

“T did not intend to write any thing respecting 
the Queen of Scotland, but Queen Elizabeth took 
me by the hand, led me to a corner of the room, 
and said, since I last saw you, the greatest vexa- 
tion and the greatest misfortune of my whole 
life has befallen me, I mean the death of my cousin.” 
She swore by God, and with many oaths, that she 
was innocent of it. It was true the warrant had 
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been signed by her, but only with a view to satisfy 
her subjects, and for the same reason, she had not 
listened to the intercessions of the, French and 
Scotch Ambassadors. But in truth, continued she, 
“IT never entertained the design of having her exe- 
cuted. Only if a foreign army had landed in 
England, or a great insurrection in favour of Mary 
had broken out, in such a case I confess, I might, 
perhaps, have ordered her death; but never in 
any other. My Counsellors, among whom are four 
now here present, played me a trick, for which I 
cannot yct console myself. As true as God lives, 
if they had not served me so long, if they had not 
acted on a conviction that it was for the good of 
their country and their Queen, they should have 
lost their heads. Do not think that I am so wicked 
as to throw the blame upon a petty secretary, if such 
were not the fact. But this death will, for many rea- 
sons, be a weight upon my heart as long as I live.” 

Such, as we are convinced, after mature exami- 
nation, was the course of the great tragedy; but as 
our account varies in several points from that 
usually received, some explanations may not be out 
of place here. 

Firstly: Elizabeth by no means had, from the 
beginning, a fixed plan, respecting what was to be 
done with Mary. She felt equally the dangers of 
the imprisonment and the release of her rival; and 
the opposition of the Seotch, the sentiments of 
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France and Spain, the matrimonial and ambitious 
plans of Mary, must not be overlooked in forming 
an opinion of the measures that were adopted. 
Secondly: even Mary’s friends allow that she 
corresponded with Babington, Ballard, &c.; that 
she encouraged insurrection, and that the French 
court had warned her not to engage in the con- 
spiracy.(™) If, therefore, the proceedings against 
her were not in every respect exempt from censure, 
or if the forms at that time prescribed appear in 
many points objectionable, we can by no means 
hence infer the entire innocence of Mary; and the 
notion that Walsingham forged all the letters, is an 
unproved assumption.(*) Mary’s declarations are 
certainly not without weight, (*) but if we consider 
of what falsehoods she was guilty in the dispute 
with Murray; that shc might consider it as a duty 
imposed on her by her religion not to betray her 
Catholic friends; and what proofs appear against 
her, from the more complete transactions, we must 
take it for granted, that there were some reserva- 
tions here.(*") And it being confessed that there 
was a plan to place Mary on the throne of England, 
to bring forcign troops mto the country, and to 
depose Elizabeth by force, was not an attack upon 
her life necessarily included? But, if any person 
should answer this in the affirmative, and yet main- 
tain Mary’s innocence, there still remains onc cir- 
cumstance which we think to be very important 
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and quite inexplicable. Nau, who, as Mary’s ad- 
vocates say, gave entirely false evidence against 
her, and was the cause of her death, did not only 
live free and unmolested under the reign of her son 
James, but even drew the King’s attention to him- 
self by representations and petitions. Now, if his 
testimony had been held to be false, and the letters 
forged, if it had becn believed that anything could 
be proved against him, the friends both of Elizabeth 
and Mary would have equally urged enquiry and 
punishment. (*) 

Thirdly: we find neither arguments nor proofs 
for the opinion, that Elizabeth had, for a series of 
years, pursued an unvarying system of hypocrisy 
against Mary, and at the last had feigned astonish- 
ment and grief. She always called Mary her 
enemy, always had in view the security of her own 
person and of her kingdom; and to found serious 
accusations on the circumstance that Elizabeth, in 
her Ictters, calls Mary her good sister, .is as strange 
as it would be to accuse Kings at war with each 
other of hypocrisy, because, according to their 
official style, they call each othcr brothers. (”) Above 
all, it appears to us very natural that Elizabeth 
should have hesitated in the decisive ,question on 
the life and death of Mary; that she resolved and 
retracted, wished and yet hesitated, that before the 
execution she felt apprehension and aversion, after 
it gricf and consternation: to account: for an op- 
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posite behaviour, we must suppose not only entire 
want of feeling, but of understanding and judg- 
ment. Further, it is unreasonable when, in most of © 
the narratives and accounts, all the blame is thrown 
on Elizabeth alone, the increasing danger scarcely 
touched upon, and hardly any notice taken of the 
unanimous, urgent, and often repeated importunities 
of the Parliament for her execution. This conduct 
appears indeed to be dictated by passion, but it was 
called forth by those who declared the murder of 
Elizabeth meritorious. In whatever hight we view 
the matter, Elizabeth is undoubtedly less deserving 
of censure than Charles IX., Henry III., Catharine 
de Medicis, Philip I1., John III., and others in 
situations of less difficulty; to say nothing of Henry 
VIII. and of the execution of the innocent Anna 
Boleyn and Jane Grey. 

Notwithstanding all these arguments, and even 
with the clear recollection of all the faults of Mary, 
yet no person has been able, during the long in- 
terval that has since elapsed, to refuse her sincere 
sympathy. The offences of her early years ap- 
peared to be atoned for, and those of her later life, 
to be induced and excused by twenty years’ suf- 
fering. ‘The firmness and resignation of her death 
appeased even her bitter adversaries, and only a 
few blamed her for having died with lofty preten- 
sions to martyrdom, and not with the penitence of 
acriminal. Lastly, however the Ictter of the law 
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might decide, or the danger press, the heart revolts 
at the thought of one Queen being delivered by 
the other to the hand of the executioner. But 
herein lies the most mysterious and affecting part 
of this tragical history, that Mary, in spite of all 
her penance, does not escape the fatal axe; that 
Elizabeth imperceptibly, and from day to day, be- 
comes less and less able mercifully to terminate the 
differences with her rival; that while she fancies 
that she has all in her power, we would say, while 
she too boldly sports with life and death, the lot 
escapes from her hand, the blow falls without her 
knowledge, and she herself cannot, while posterity 
will not, remove éhis one dark spot, which hereby 
dims the lustre of her otherwise so splendid reign.(*°) 

But it was past! She was caged upon to summon 
up all her courage and to meet the dangers, which, 
after long delay and threatening, at length hung 
fearfully over England. For many years this king- 
dom had been at variance with Spain. Philip took 
every opportunity of supporting the enemies of 
Elizabeth, and saw in her the main stay of the 
hated Protestant religion. Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, dreaded the increase of the Spanish power; 
assistcd the Netherlands in their insurrection against 
Philip’s tyranny, and perceiving that open war was 
inevitable, allowed Francis Drake to destroy a con- 
siderable ficct in the harbour of Cadiz, in April, 
1587. Philip had hitherto refrained from declaring 
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war, merely from prudential motives, but had in 
silence made more active and extensive preparations 
for it.(") At a council now held in Madrid, all 
voted in favour of the attack, and, in fact, many 
wars have been commenced for more trifling causes; 
even if we do not take into the account, that Philip 
thought it his duty to revenge the execution of a 
Queen; and Elizabeth, to put an end to the cruel 
persecution of her fellow Protestants in the Nether- 
lands. 

But the Spanish counsellors were by no means 
agreed upon the manner in which the war was to 
be carried on; the proposal to unite with the French, 
and leave it to them to strike the principal blow, was 
rejected; they mig@kt make too much progress in 
England and Scotfnd, and then think little of the 
interests of Spain. To the objection that the un- 
dertaking was too difficult for Spain alone, or that 
if it succeeded, France would certainly oppose the 
conquest of England by the Spaniards; it was re- 
plied, “Portugal and India are gained, the Nether- 
lands weakened, America daily furnishes more 
wealth, so that, with such a preponderance of power, 
it would be cowardice any longer to spare England, 
which has hitherto offended others with impunity. 
With its fall, the stronghold of heresy is over- 
thrown; the prospect of the establishment of the 
only true church is secured, and the subjugation 
of the Netherlands certain. Elizabeth is unpre- 
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pared, her kingdom everywhere open, ignorant to 
what point the Spanish force will be directed, and 
all will be overpowered by one decisive blow, before 
France and Germany can afford any assistance. 
Besides, Scotland will certainly be on our side, 
and the numerous Catholics in England will do 
their utmost to promote our cause.” In vain 
did the Duke of Parma, Admiral Santa Croce, 
and Count Khevenhiiller, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, represent that the Netherlands must first 
be subdued, or, at least, safe and capacious har- 
bours be obtained, from which the attack might be 
made, and whither the fleet might repair for shel- 
ter, in stormy and bad weather. The more pre- 
sumptuous persisted in their opinion that if the 
head were once subdued, all the other members 
would fall of course; and those who were enemies 
to the Duke of Parma said, that the foundation of 
his opinion was a wish to make himself of impor- 
tance, and to retain the chief command for a long 
time; nay, the Duke of Savoy considered success 
as so certain, that he offered to the King of Spain 
his Italian possessions in exchange for England. 

A hundred and fifty ships, with 2620 cannon, 
8,000 scamen and 20,000 soldiers, besides smaller 
vessels and their crews, were collected at Lisbon.(*) 
Provisions, military stores, clothing, in short, every 
necessary, were provided in abundance, and even a 
multitude of monks and priests, mostly Portuguese, 
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whom Philip wished to send from the country, were 
not forgotten, in order immediately to restore the 
true faith in England. The Duke of Parma, in 
the Netherlands, was equally active in increasing 
the forces by sea and land, and hired soldiers and 
volunteers flocked from all quarters, to combat 
under so renowned a general, for a cause which 
was proclaimed to be sacred. 

Though Philip said little on the subject in public, 
nobody could entertain any doubt respecting the 
object of these immense armaments,(**) and both 
friends and enemies were convinced that this In- 
vincible Armada, as it was called, would find in 
England an easy prey. Sixtus the fifth, too, had 
again deposed and anathematized Elizabeth, com- 
missioned Philip to conquer England, and pro- 
mised him pecuniary aid, and summoned every one 
to deliver the Queen dead or alive into his hands.(“) 
At the same time she was accused, in libels and 
songs, of the most savage cruelty and the most scan- 
dalous licentiousness. 

Elizabeth was fully sensible of the greatness of 
the danger which threatened her and England. 
In bold heroic songs she expressed her feelings, and 
her resolution rather to die sword in hand than to 
suffer disgrace. She caused an address to be pub- 
lished, to explain to the people that the plan of 
Philip was to reduce England to the lowest depths 
of slavery; and Catholics as well as Protestants 
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hereupon equally resolved to risk every thing for 
the existence and the freedom of their country. 
Elizabeth rejected with abhorrence the proposal of 
some violent persons to get rid of all the principal 
Roman Catholics, and besides it was now evident 
that, since Mary had fallen, the discontented were 
so destitute of a point of union, that it was sufficicnt 
to send a few, by way of precaution, into the inte- 
rior of the kingdom. The other Catholics were 
not even excluded from offices in the army, and 
proved themselves worthy of the confidence that 
was placed in them: even Lord Howard, the Ad- 
miral, was a Roman Catholic. They were sensible 
that a Protestant Queen, like Elizabeth, was to be 
preferred to a Catholic King, lke Philip, and that 
her prosperity was inseparable from their own. 

As the hopes which the Spaniards had enter- 
tained of party dissensions among the English 
failed, they were also disappointcd of assistance 
from France and Scotland. Henry III. was jealous 
of the Spanish power, declined co-operating under 
various pretexts, and in truth was not able to de- 
fend himself against his domestic enemies. James 
indeed at first expressed his indignation at the 
execution of his mother, but he was not strong 
enough to make war, and the Scotch by no means 
participated in his grief. He therefore listened to 
Elizabeth’s excuses, and was convinced that if 
Philip should conquer England, Scotland would fal] 
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into a state of oppressive dependence; and, on the 
other hand, if his enterprise should fail, Elizabeth 
would make war upon the Scotch in return for their 
hostilities, or would certainly annul the claims of 
James to the succession to the throne of England. 
Meanwhile the armaments in that country were 
prosecutcd with great prudence and activity. The 
corporation and citizens of London declared them- 
selves ready to furnish twice the number of ships and 
men that were required of them, and the same enthu- 
siasm inspired all the inhabitants throughout the 
whole kingdom. Sooner than it was conceived to be 
possible, 200 ships were equipped with 15,700 sea- | 
men; Lord Howard, John Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Francis Drake, men equally eminent for their valour, 
talents, and activity, deserved and obtained the 
chief command. On cvery part of the coast, pre- 
parations were made against a landing, and precise 
orders given to break up the roads, to carry off 
the provisions, to collect troops in all the inland 
counties, and have them in readiness to act in any 
direction. Somc eminent person in every county 
had the direction of all matters relative to war 
and the militia. Twenty-five thousand men were 
assembled for the protection of the south coast; 
23,000 under the Earl of Leicester at Tilbury to 
defend the Thames, and 26,000, under Earl Hunsdon, 
guarded and accompanied the Queen; 76,000 foot, 
and 3000 cavalry, an incredibly large number for 
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those times, fully armed and equipped, were ready 
in the ranks, and every one knew where and how he 
was to act in the moment of danger. 

Elizabeth repaired to the camp at Tilbury. 
Mounted on a noble charger, in a splendid habit 
and shining armour, she rode through the ranks 
amidst their unanimous acclamations; and when 
silence was restored, addressed them in the fol- 
lowing terms: “My beloved people; Some persons 
have indeed warned me to provide for my own 
safety, have, through fear, advised mc to beware of 
treachery, and not venture among an armed multi- 
tude. But I assure you, that I desire not to live 
if I should distrust my faithful and beloved pcople. 
Tyrants may fear, but 1 have always conducted 
myself in such a manner, that I find my grcatest 
strength and safety, next to God, in the loyal 
hearts and good will of my subjects. I am there- 
fore come among you, not for amusement and pas- 
time, but resolved to live and die with you in the 
battle, and to sacrifice my crown and life for God, 
my kingdom, and my people. I know that I have 
but the weak and feeble arm of a woman, but I 
have the heart of a king, and of a King of England 
too, and bid defiance to the Spaniards, and Parma, 
and to every Prince in Europe, who shall venture 
to invade the fronticrs of my kingdom. Before 
such disgrace should come over me, I will take up 
arms and be your leader, the judge and the rewarder 
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of your deeds. You have already deserved recom- 
pence and honours by the good will which you 
have shewn, and, on the word of a prince, they shall 
be yours, for by obedience to your commanders, con- 
cord in the camp, and valour in the field, we shall 
soon obtain a glorious victory over these enemies 
of God, of my kingdom, and my people.” 

While England thus displayed more unanimity 
and courage than Philip had expected, his fleet 
sailed from Lisbon on the 30th of May, 1588, but, 
before it reached Corunna, sustained so much 
injury in a storm, that the delusive hope was, for a 
moment, entertained in England that the danger 
was wholly averted. But Philip declared that his 
force was still superior, his cause just, England des- 
titute of all foreign aid, and therefore the enter- 
prise should not be given up or delayed. The flect 
sailed from Corunna on the 12th of July, and 
reached the English Channel on the 19th. The 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, who had the chief com- 
mand, instead of the deceased High Admiral Santa 
Croce, was much surprised when he learnt that King 
James had armed the Scotch coasts, and equipped 
ships to defend them against Spain. He was still 
more alarmed when he found that the Duke of Parma, 
without whom he was to attempt nothing decisive, 
had not been able, with all his exertions, to have 
the army.and fleet ready to co-operate with him, 
and that the latter was besides hindered from put- 
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ting to sea by the measures adopted by the Dutch. 
—The Duke of Parma’s hopes to deceive the Eng- 
lish, by negociations for peace, which continued till 
the commencement of hostilities, were disappointed, 
and the Duke of Mcdina Sidonia was now as far 
from venturing contrary to Philip’s orders, to sail 
direct to London, as from seeking a battle in the 
open sea. But the English hastened from all sides, 
with their light, easily managed ships, attacked and 
retreated, took advantage of cvery wind, cut off 
every ship that got scparated from the ficct, and 
fired from their low decks with much greater cer- 
tainty and effect. In seven days, of which only 
three passed without warm actions, the Invincible 
Armada, without any other accident, was so shat- 
tered by the skill and bravery of the English, that 
it sought for safety in the roads of Calais. But 
fire-ships which the Earl of Howard sent out in the 
night, destroyed many ships, and all was thrown 
into such terror and confusion, that the damage 
thereby occasioned was much greater. The masts 
and sails, such is the report of the friends of Spain, 
were damaged and shot away, the cables and an- 
chors torn and lost, the provisions and ammunition 
nearly exhausted, and no possibility of anywhere 
obtaining a fresh supply. In this desperate situa- 
tion the Duke of Medina Sidonia, that he might 
not again encounter the English, resolved. to return 
to Spain by sailing round the North of Scotland. 
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But dreadful storms dispersed the fleet in such a 
manner that many of the ships were driven to 
Norway, and others to Ireland, where the crews 
were massacred without mercy, but the Scotch be- 
haved with more humanity. With respect to the 
amount of the loss in ships and men, the accounts 
are different; at all events, the victory of the English 
was complete and of decisive importance. All knew 
and felt this; there were festivals and thanksgivings 
through the whole country, and on the 29th of No- 
vember, Elizabeth, amidst unbounded rejoicings, 
entered London in triumph. The portraits of the 
British commanders were carried before her, the 
trophies of victory deposited in St. Paul’s, and after 
the address of the Qucen, and the distribution of 
rewards to the soldiers and seamen, divine service 
was performed with great solemnity. Animated by 
that glorious time, with the enthusiasm of the 
past, the historian Tieck, speaking in the name of 
Shakspeare, says: “What a feeling then pervaded 
the country, in the fields, the plains, the mountains! 
What wishes and prayérs! Young and old hastened 
cheerfully and with beating hearts, to join the ranks 
of the brave, to die or to conquer. Oh then, then 
we felt, withqut needing words, what a noble pos- 
session, what a jewel, above all earthly treasures, 
our country is. And when our noble Queen, in the 
splendor of her majesty, with affection and grace, 
herself armed, shewed herself on horseback to the 
Aa 2 
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rejoicing bands of the defenders of their country, 
and her lips spoke of the common danger, of the 
formidable enemy, whom heaven alone, and the 
concord of the enthusiastic sons of their country, 
could overcome!” Who that has scen those brightest 
moments of existence, can ever forget them? And 
yet our ruin appearcd certain, howcver the im- 
mortal feeling had exalted us, had not heaven 
immediately interfered for our deliverance. But 
Elizabeth, Howard, Drake, Raleigh, and all the 
names of those who triumphed on those fateful 
days, must be pronounced with gratitude, so long 
as the sound of the English tongue is heard in this 
happy island.” 

When Philip received, through Don Balthasar de 
Zuniga, the first news of the dreadful misfortune, 
he by no means lost his composure, but afforded 
assistance to the sick and the wounded and the 
familics of the killed, and said, “I scnt the ficet 
against England, not against the fury of the sea, and 
submit to the dispensations of God.” The inves- 
tigation into the causes of the misfortune, whether 
the Duke of Parma or of Medina Sidonia were to 
blame, led to no result; the latter, however, was 
ordered to withdraw from court.(”) 

The Spanish clergy, who had prophesicd the 
happy issue of this expedition to be certain, were 
much embarrassed, but at length laid the blame 
upon the toleration afforded in Spain to the infidels. 
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All the Protestant powers rejoiced at the failure of 
this enterprise, for if England had fallen, they 
would scarcely have been able to resist; but even 
the Catholic powers, who likewise dreaded the pre- 
ponderating influence of Philip, did not much re- 
gret the issue. To Henry IV. of France it was of 
immediate advantage, and the independence of the 
Dutch was as good as decided. They therefore, 
above all others, took part in the joy of the English, 
and struck medals in commemoration of the des- 
truction of the Invincible Armada, with the inscrip- 
tion Venit, wit, fuit. Since that time, Spain has 
never recovered any dccisive influence, in the affairs 
of Europe. Some isolated moments of active exer- 
tion and bold enthusiasm have not been able to 
arrest the lamentable decay of the state and the 
people. 

Even at that timc Antonio, who was proscribed 
by Philip, believed, though his right was not so 
' strong, that it would be easy to expel the Spaniards 
from Portugal; but the fleet which was fitted out in 
England, more by private persons than by the 
rovernment, was unable to take Lisbon, because 
nobody declared for Antonio. 

But great injury was done to the Spaniards as 
well there as at Corunna and Vigo, and the English 
privateers everywhere molested their trade, and 
disturbed their communications with the Colonies. 
The most considerable injury, however, was done 
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them by the expedition against Cadiz, undertaken 
by Lords Howard and Essex, in June, 1589. But 
when Henry IV., whose change of religion much 
afflicted Elizabeth, though it did not interrupt the 
friendship between him and England, was making 
serious efforts to conclude peace with Spain at 
Vervins, it was taken into consideration whether 
England should not do the same. Burghley posi- 
tively declared in favour of such a measure; he 
said, “The rights of the Netherlands may now be 
secured, whereas an offensive war against the Ca- 
tholic provinces might not be attended with any 
success. That, as experience had shown, landings 
on the Spanish and Portuguese coasts decided 
nothing, and expeditions against the islands and 
America were still more precarious and expensive. 
We shall never,” he said, “be able to conquer more 
or to obtain better conditions than now from the 
aged Philip, who is tired of war. It is only in time 
of peace that the Irish, who are supported by 
Spain, can be reduced to obedience, trade made to 
revive, the public expenditure reduced, and the un- 
ceasing dissatisfaction of the people, at the taxes 
and military service, appeased.” The Earl of Essex 
opposed him with much vehemence, affirming that 
war provided the means for carrying it on; that 
the commerce of Spain was destroyed by it; that 
the Netherlands ought not to be abandoned, &c. 
When for these and similar reasons, Burghley’s 
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proposals were overruled, he shewed the Earl the 
verse of the fifty-fifth psalm, “The bloodthirsty 
shall not live out half their days.” (“) 

It must be lamented that Burghley’s career did 
not close with an honorable peace. He died soon 
afterwards, on the 4th of August, 1589, at the age 
of 77. Elizabcth was deeply sensible of the loss 
she had sustained; no one had understood as he had 
done how to combine obedience to her, and some- 
times patience, with a manly love of truth and at- 
tention to the good of the kingdom and of the peo- 
ple; none had so constantly abided by the prin- 
ciple that the welfare of the sovereign and of the 
subject is always one and the same. ‘He seems,” 
says Hume, “not to have possessed any shining 
talents of address, eloquence, or imagination, and 
was chiefly distinguished by solidity of understand- 
ing and indefatigable application in business; vir- 
tues which, if they do not always enable a man to 
attain high stations, do certainly qualify him best 
for filling them.” None of his sons were equal to 
him; but Robert Cecil, the younger, though of a 
weak constitution, had so much of his father’s un- 
derstanding, calm judgment, activity, and resolution, 
that Elizabeth made him her private secretary, and 
employed him in the most important affairs. 

His most powerful rival was Robert Devereux, 
Karl of Essex, born in 1566; he was recommended 
to the Quecn by the Earl of Leicester, who had 
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married his mother, after the death of her first 
husband; and after that of Leicester, which took 
place on the 4th of September, 1588, he continued 
to rise in the Queen’s favour. She was attached 
with maternal tenderness to the noble, ingenuous, 
chivalrous, and accomplished young man, and took 
pleasure in his fine person and youth, in a manner 
which only those find incomprehensible and turn 
into ridicule, who, incapable at any period of their 
lives of a pure, disinterested attachment, consider, 
in more advanced ycars, dull indifference as a duty 
and supreme wisdom. In contradiction to this 
notion we are inclined to affirm, that the buoyant 
activity and the passions which shoot up in youth, 
like flowers in the spring, are no more than must 
be expected in the general and ordinary course of 
things; but when a mind, passing unscathed through 
the fatigues of summer and the storms of autumn, 
remains in the winter of life still capable of a firm 
attachment, susceptible to beauty, science, and art; 
this is essentially different from the foolish efforts 
of poor old dotards, and an authentic proof of 
greater vital energy, of glorious intellectual riches 
and eternal youth. 

Nor was Elizabeth blind to the faults of her 
favorite. As early as the year 1591, during a 
campaign in France, she caused her ambassador to 
give him very serious advicc, and to restrain him 
from useless rashness.(“) She wrote to Henry IV., 
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“that he was much too untractable, if he was not 
renied in.” In 1592, when he did not immediately 
leave France upon her order, she reproached him 
with his pride, and threatened that she would 
make him the most insignificant man in England. (“) 
Not taking warning from this, he expressed him- 
self in a consultation respecting the appointment 
of a governor in Ireland with so much presump- 
tion, and at last turned his back upon Elizabeth so 
rudely, and with marks of contempt, that she, 
equally offended as a Queen, maternal protectress, 
and friend, gave him, in her anger, a box on the 
ear. Essex, laying his hand upon his sword, ex- 
claimed, “ that he would not have borne such treat- 
ment from Henry VIII.,” and asserted afterwards, 
“that the Queen had done him wrong, and that 
neither did honour permit, nor religion require, that 
he should acknowledge himself guilty and ask par- 
don.” However, a reconciliation was brought about 
sooner than was expected, and the people, with 
whom Essex, on account of his magnanimity, li- 
berality, and affability, was as much a favorite as 
with the Queen, who believed him to be qualified 
to perform great services in the council, and still 
more in the field. 

The state of Ireland afforded but too melancholy 
an occasion for the exercise of these qualifications, 
after the expeditions against France and Spain had 
been abandoned. That kingdom had for centuries 
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been dependent upon England, but was never en- 
tirely subdued, nor governed on disinterested and 
judicious principles. In the first place, the con- 
trast which was steadily maintained between the 
conquerors and the conquered, was a pernicious 
evil which had been increased since the reforma- 
tion. For though the differences in the dogmas of 
the two churches were for the most part indifferent 
or unknown to the rude Irish, yet the mnovation 
came from England, which they detested, and was 
directed against the head of their church, to whom, 
from long habit, or animated by their priests, they 
were more attached than to the temporal sovereign 
who had been forced upon them. The Catholic 
Clergy, it is true, had in gencral very little educa- 
tion, but were acquainted with the country and the 
language, and enjoyed a respect founded on ancient 
custom; whereas the Protestant Clergy were, for 
the most part, native Englishmen, attended chiefly 
to their own advantage, and in the room of the 
Latin service, arbitrarily forced on the people, 
(contrary to the principles of the reformation,) the 
English Liturgy, which was to them equally un- 
intelligible. Nobody thought of the possibility of 
tolerating two religious parties at the,same time; 
nay, the King of England claimed, besides temporal 
rights, all the spiritual power of an unlimited Pope. 

Henry VIII. gained some Irish chiefs by judicious 
treatment. During the government of Somerset 
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and Edward VI. churches were plundered, and 
many things destroyed, which till that time had 
been venerated, by which the people and the 
Romish priests were again greatly irritated. Under 
Mary, who was a Catholic, these grievances indeed 
ceased; but to Poyning’s law of 1495 an unjust and 
important declaration was added, namely, that no- 
thing should be proposed and resolved in the Irish 
Parliament, which had not been previously ap- 
proved by the King and his English counsellors. (°°) 
Even in the time of Elizabeth the Irish were 
in general considered as savages, far inferior to 
the English, and who did not deserve to be 
treated in the same manner. By thus taking it for 
granted that they were barbarians, they were ren- 
dered such, and then it was affirmed that humanity 
ud civilization would be promoted by oppressing, 
nay, extirpating the Insh. Hardhearted and self- 
interested persons maintained, that m consequence 
of the conquest they had no property whatever, and 
that they must be in all things guided and com- 
manded by the English. In support of these ty- 
rannical notions, the Old Testament was appealed 
to, and the extirpation of the Canaanites, or the 
conduct of tthe Spaniards to the Americans, was 
deemed natural and proper. 
The application of these principles was parti- 
cularly opposed by the Irish chiefs, who were con- 
sidered by the English merely as subjects bound 
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to implicit obedience; whereas they alleged, that 
they themselves had subjects, and that the Eng- 
lish government had often treated with them as 
with independent Princes. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, the object of the government was to 
break that powerful and turbulent aristocracy, 
which, however, produced obstinate resistance, and 
where it succeeded led to an entire dissolution of 
all the bands of obedience among the lower orders. 
It would perhaps have been better to have gained 
those chiefs and made use of them to civilize the 
people. Asit was, the government was destitute of 
means, and of intermediate agents, to exercise a sa- 
lutary influence over the people. Besides, the sys- 
tem directed against the chiefs was supported by 
Elizabeth’s officers from selfish motives, because it 
produced resistance; the consequence of which was, 
immense confiscations of estates. Even such men as 
Raleigh and Spenser had a share in the crying in- 
justice connected with this system. Unfortunately, 
the Queen herself never went to Ireland, (*) though 
it could not escape her great understanding that 
the manner in which Ireland had been hitherto 
governed attacked the too great motives of all 
human action—the enjoyment of the present life 
and the connection with the future. Referring to 
the arbitrary and cruel conduct of several inferior 
officers, she herself once said: “TI fear the reproach 
may be made to me which Bato made to Tiberius, 
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‘you are yourself to blame, you have trusted your 
sheep, not to the shepherd, but to the wolves.’” 

When Elizabeth, duly sensible of these errors 
and mistakes, treated the powerful Earl of Tyrone 
with lenity, and did him honour on many occasions, 
the old and new English settlers were angry, be- 
cause the prospect of large confiscations of property 
were dispelled; they calumniated him in every way, 
laid snares for him, and endeavoured to drive him 
to insurrection. So long as Parrot was at the head 
of Irish affairs their plan failed, for that governor 
acted on the just and humane plan of treating Ire- 
land and England in the same manner. But he was 
removed by the intrigues of the English, (”) and 
retired with the universal love of the Irish; a proof 
that they were not so intractable and difficult to 
govern, as they were said to be. 

The directly opposite course adopted by Fitz- 
william, the governor who succeeded him, produced 
new insurrections. In fact, the whole dispute was 
between the old and the new possessors; the latter, 
who had the ear of the government appealing to 
the letter of the last arbitrary ordinances, by which 
they could easily make the others appear to be 
rebels, whereas the Irish affirmed that, according 
to more just principles, the right was on their side 
and not on that of their adversaries. The Queen 
was rather the victim of these intricate plans than 
the promoter of them, and often thought that she 
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was supporting religion, justice, and civilisation, 
when they suffered essential injury. The reins of 
government were sometimes held too lax, some- 
times too tight, and the mercenaries who lived at 
the expense of the inhabitants, appeared but too 
often to disturb order and tranquillity instead of 
maintaining it. Thus there was a constant vacil- 
lation between two extremes, and under the pretext 
of law the most arbitrary oppression was exercised, 
as, on the other hand, extreme barbarism, under 
the name of liberty. 

In addition to this, the Pope and Philip II. sup- 
ported the Irish in their political and religious 
plans, so that even prudent Englishmen feared, 
rather than promoted, the prosperity of that king- 
dom; and even Walsingham declared that he did 
not consider it as high treason, to wish that Ireland 
were swallowed up by the sea. 

In this state of things, the permission given to 
the inhabitants of Ulster to arm themselves in order 
to repel the incursions of the Scotch, was attended 
with very serious consequences. Hugh O’Neale, 
Earl of Tyrone, a man of great talent and energetic 
character, but harsh and despotic, united many 
Irish chiefs under his direction, and began an in- 
surrection, which, from the causes above mentioned, 
soon spread in such a manner that Elizabeth was 
forced to think of serious measures to crush it. 
The Earl of Essex ardently wished to have the 
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command of the English army, and several of his 
adversaries encouraged this wish, in order to re- 
move him from Court, and to place him in a situation 
of danger. Francis Bacon thought it very unad- 
visable to abandon the field to them, and to force 
himself into an office where so much was at 
stake, and so little real advantage to be obtained. 
Elizabeth long doubted whether the ardent, bold, 
and self-willed Earl was qualified for this difficult 
task; she, however, at last put him at the head of 
twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, who 
repaired to Ireland in the spring of 1599. The 
more numerous the army, and the more unlimited 
the powers granted to the Earl, the higher was the 
expectation of great and speedy success; and Essex 
himself probably increased, rather than restricted 
this hope, by his own confidence. But delays, 
false measures, the skill of the enemy, desertion, 
sickness, &c., soon reduced the army in such a 
degree, that he complained bitterly, and endea- 
voured to represent his enemies, Cobham, Raleigh, 
and Cecil, as the indirect causes of the failure. 
Elizabeth, on the contrary, laid the chief blame 
upon him, and ordered him to follow the former 
plans which had been abandoned, and on no account 
to come to England without her express permission. 
Instead of this, Essex concluded a treaty with 
Tyrone, by which all the rebels were promised 
pardon, the restoration of the estates possessed by 
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the English, and the free exercise of the Romish 
religion, and then hastened to England to justify 
himself and to overthrow his accusers. In the first 
moment of surprise, Elizabeth received the Earl 
very graciously, but after she had collected herself, 
considering his disobedience and the failure of the 
enterprise, when many officers, following his ex- 
ample, left the army, already much reduccd in 
numbers, and came to London; and when she was 
asked to confirm a compact with the rebels, which 
appeared to her quite disgraceful, (*) her indignation 
was rouscd, and she caused the Earl of Essex to be 
arrested. But as Cecil writes, this was done merely 
for form sake, and he would soon have been re- 
stored to favour, had not the rapid progress of 
Lord Mountjoy in Ireland, which led in the sequcl 
to the submission of Tyrone, placed his conduct in 
an unfavorable light, while the body of the people 
loudly complained of the injustice which had been 
done the noble Earl. (**) 

In order to prove how unfounded these com- 
plaints were, Elizabeth caused a strict investigation 
to be set on foot, and the persons to whom this 
commission was given, were of opinion that the 
Earl's injudicious measures, his arbitrary appoint- 
ment of commanders, and his return to England, 
did not indeed constitute treason, but that he ought 
to lose all his offices, and remain in arrest during 
Elizabeth’s pleasure. Contrary to his natural dis- 
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position, Essex now wrote in very humble terms 
to the Queen, said that he would eat grass like 
Nebuchadnezzar till it should please her to restore 
him to favour. His Countess united her entreaties 
with his, so that Elizabeth gave him permission, in 
August, to reside in the country. “God grant,” 
she wrote to him, “that your actions may agree 
with your words. You have long tried my pa- — 
tience, [ must now try your humility; but your own 
prudence shall be your guardian.” But, when his 
entire pardon did not follow so soon as Essex ex- 
pected, and the Queen refused him the continuance 
of the oppressive monopoly of sweet wines, his 
patent for which was nearly expired, he seemed 
quite bereft of prudence. He took the liberty of 
making contemptuous remarks on her decrepit 
body and mind, and suffered himself to be misled, 
both by his own violent temper and by his in- 
triguing secretary Cuffe, to plans which were as 
absurd as criminal.(”) He entered into a corre- 
spondence with King James respecting the de- 
claration of his right of succession, flattered both 
the Puritans and the Catholics, received all dis 
contented persons, entertained the design to drive 
from Court alt his supposed enemies, to get every 
thing arranged by a Parliament, and to compel the 
Queen to govern according to his will. 

On the 7th of February, 1601, Elizabeth, who 
was informed of all these circumstances, had him 
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summoned to the Council, but he declared falsely 
that his enemies had resolved to have him mur- 
dered, for which reason he could not come to 
Court. On the following morning, the chief officers 
of state, among whom was the Chancellor Egerton, 
appeared, in order once more to warn him, and 
summon him to obedience; but, instead of that, he 
kept them prisoners in his fortified countryhouse, 
and proceeded with about eight hundred followers 
to London. He very erroneously believed that his 
popularity would continue, even in criminal under- 
takings, and that Elizabeth’s long and wise govern- 
ment would immediately be overthrown by this 
unskilful attack, because the citizens, as is the case 
everywhere, complained of some grievances. Justice 
and law, loyalty and gratitude had however taken 
deep root, and the cry “For the Queen! for the 
Queen! All is done for her and your good!” seemed 
irreconcileable with the whole proceeding. Nobody 
therefore joined the Earl, and when Elizabeth, who 
did not for a moment lose her composure or pre- 
sence of mind, in the apparently great danger, 
caused pardon to be promised to all those who 
would immediately lay down their arms, while all 
the others should be outlawed; not cnly the crowd 
who had been drawn together through curiosity 
dispersed, but even the Earl’s own followers for- 
sook him, notwithstanding his passionate exhorta- 
tions. He fled, and as it appeared impossible to 
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defend his house any longer, he surrendered, with 
the Earl of Southampton and others of his partisans. 

Elizabeth said, “she had done every thing for 
Essex that a sovereign could do for a subject, that 
she had shewn more affection to him than to any 
person in the kingdom, but met only with ingra- 
titude and disloyalty; that pride was the cause of 
his fall, and as he had himself closed all the ave- 
nues to clemency, she must let justice take its 
course.” Nine Earls and fifteen barons, with the 
Lord Chief Justice, formed the court; condemned 
him to death, because he had conspired against the 
life of the Queen, had attempted to excite rebellion, 
had arrested officers of state, and defended his 
house against the royal troops. After hearing the 
sentence, he said, “ What more severe sentence 
could have been pronounced upon me if I had been 
engaged my whole life against the Queen and the 
country? My campaigns in Portugal, Spain, France, 
and Ireland, are reckoned as nothing. It avails 
me nothing that I lost my father early in youth, and 
my brother before Rouen. The hatred of my 
enemies outweighs all my services.” These ex- 
pressions were not considered as proofs of arro- 
gance, but excused on account of the impending 
danger. He had not been able, however, to prove, 
during the trial, accusations against Cobham, 
Raleigh, and especially against Cecil; on the con- 
trary, it appeared, on closer examination, that the 
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whole was founded on misunderstanding and gos- 
sip. Essex rejected the advice of his friends to 
implore pardon; he said, “he had no need of it, 
that he was innocent, and under such circumstances 
tired of his life.” But when some clergymen had 
in serious conversations exhorted him to humility, 
and truly to confess his own guilt and that of all 
the parties concerned, he requested from the chief 
officers of state, among whom were Egerton and 
Cecil, to visit him in prison. He begged pardon 
of the former for having arbitrarily arrested him, 
and of the latter for the unproved accusations 
against him; and then gave both verbally and in 
writing a confession, according to which, he had 
not intended anything against the life of Elizabeth, 
but had proposed to seize her person, to change 
the government, to summon a Parliament, and 
severely to punish some of the most important 
officers of state. He declared that he had donc 
his enemies wrong, and begged that the Queen 
would order him to be executed within the walls 
of the Tower. Whether he said, as some have 
related, that as long as he lived Elizabeth would 
be in danger, seems doubtful. It certainly gave 
her great pain, when after long hesitation between 
conflicting feelings and motives, she at length con- 
firmed the sentence of death on her friend and 
favourite. He was executed on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, 1601. He behaved with much firmness 
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and Christian humility, wished, when upon the 
scaffold, all prosperity to the country and the Queen; 
acknowledged his great crime, but stedfastly de- 
nied any intention against the life of Elizabeth. 
The Earl of Southampton, whose guilt Essex had 
taken upon himself, and who had defended himself 
in a very affecting manner, was imprisoned during 
the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign. Several others 
were pardoned, and only four of his accomplices 
executed, among whom was Cuffe, his secretary, 
who had first led him astray. 

“The Earl of Essex,” says Hume, “was but 
thirty-four years of age when his rashness, im- 
prudence, and violence, brought him to this un- 
timely end. We must here, as in many others, 
lament the inconsistency of human nature, that a 
person endowed with so many noble virtues, gene- 
rosity, sincerity, friendship, valour, eloquence and 
industry, should, in the latter period of his life, 
have given reins to his ungovernable passions, and 
involved not only himself but many of his friends 
in utter rum. The Queen’s tenderness and passion 
for him, as it was the cause of those premature 
honours which he attained, seems, on the whole, 
the chief cixcumstance which brought on his un- 
happy fate.” 

Such was the course of this affair, as related by 
many contemporaries, but which has been placed 
in a different light by an anecdote subsequently 
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published.() Essex, it is said, had received from 
Elizabeth, during the time of his favour, a ring, by 
sending which to her, he should be freed from 
every danger, and receive pardon for any offence 
that he might have committed against her. After 
his condemnation, he sent it to the Countess of 
Nottingham, to be delivered to Elizabeth, but the 
Countess, whose husband was an enemy to Essex, 
was persuaded by him not to deliver it. Elizabeth 
having long waited in vain for this proof of his 
humility, confirmed the sentence of death; but, two — 
years later, having learnt the truth by the repentant 
confession of the Countess on her death-bed, she 
fell into a state of insensible melancholy, which 
brought on her death. Upon this we observe, 

First, It does not look at all lke Elizabeth to 
promise pardon to any one for every possible crime, 
merely on producing a memorial of friendship, and 
she was, besides, too well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Essex not to foresee the possibility of his 
committing some great offence. 

Secondly, Essex had sincerely, humbly, and re- 
pentantly confessed to four great officers of state 
in his prison, so that it would have been foolish if 
Elizabeth, after such a confession, had confirmed 
the sentence of death merely because he did not 
add to it a pledge of affection. The weighty reasons 
for condemning him are evident, and Elizabeth was so 
fully convinced of the propriety and necessity of her 
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conduct, that she said long afterwards to the Duke of 
Biron, (*’) the Ambassador of Henry IV., she hoped 
God would turn the King’s clemency to his own ad- 
vantage, but that she, as she had shewn in the case 
of Essex, would never have compassion on any one 
who disturbed the tranquillity of the state. But, 

Thirdly, If the Countess of Nottingham had re- 
ceived a ring to deliver to the Queen, it would 
scarcely have decided anything; and even if the 
recollection of Essex was, perhaps, revived in the 
last days of Elizabeth’s life, it by no means follows 
that he was innocent, and that she was induced to 
make herself unfoundedly bitter reproaches. 

Fourthly, Johnston relates, “The Queen gave 
Killigrew a ring, taken from her finger, that he 
might thereby give credit to a notion that she had 
ordered the execution to be deferred, but it had 
already taken place.” Is not this fact, perhaps, the 
origin of the whole story? or, if we should not en- 
tirely deny the truth of the anecdote, it seems a 
great mistake to lay much stress upon it. 

The Parliaments which had been summoned in 
different years, passed a very great number of use- 
ful Bills, all of which were confirmed by the Queen. 
But she demanded, by virtue of her prerogative, that 
no matters properly relating to Church and State 
should be introduced there, or, at least, that they 
should not be subjected to general discussion, till 
they had been previously examined by persons who 
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understood such matters better, that is to say, the 
members of the Privy Council. A Mr. Wentworth, 
and some others who entertained similar opinions, 
endeavoured to have some principles relative to 
‘the privileges of the two Houses, laid down and 
recognized, Elizabcth was of opinion their principal 
right consisted in saying yes or vo, that is, in grant- 
ing or refusing; and Cecil said that it was very preju- 
dicial tolet people talkin the streets about the debates 
in Parliament, and to submit such matters to the 
opinion of the public.(”) It is evident, therefore, that 
they were very far from the opinions and principles 
which have since been established respecting the 
rights of Parliament and the liberty of the press; 
but this did not hinder them, in cases of importance, 
from recognizing and executing what was really 
advantageous. Thus in the year 160], great com- 
plaint was made in Parliament on the immense in- 
jury which arose from the innumerable monopolies 
granted by Elizabeth, partly as rewards, and partly 
for money.() Among other monopolies, were those 
for the trade in iron, steel, lead, saltpetre, tin, sul- 
phur, gunpowder, bottles, glass, coals, salt, hides, 
train oil, leather, horn, wine, brandy, starch, beer, 
earthenware, cards, the importation -of Spanish 
wool, Irish linen, &c. There was no doubt that the 
crown had always granted such monopolies, on which 
account the Parliament would not introduce a Bill 
upon the subject, but resolved to address a petition 
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to the Queen. But she, being informed of the 
temper of the House, sent for the Speaker, with 
140 of the Members, warmly declared her dis- 
approbation of the abuses which had been disclosed, 
promised to remedy them, and then added: 
“Never has a prince loved his subjects more 
than I do, and no jewel, no treasure, no happiness 
of any kind, can counterbalance the value of this 
affection.(®) Though God has exalted me, I con- 
sider it as my highest honour that I have governed 
with your affection, and thank Him for having 
placed me at the head of so grateful a people. 
What I have asked from you when necessity re- 
quired, I have not certainly hoarded up, but have 
expended for you, and even not spared my own 
property. Do you, Mr. Speaker, express to all, for 
their grants and their attachment, such gratitude 
as my heart feels, but my tongue cannot express. 
You thank me, but I have more reason to thank 
you, for without your advice I might, merely through 
want of due knowledge, fall into error. It is true 
that I have never confirmed a patent which I did 
not think in general good and useful; but as many 
things have turned out differently, I thank the 
Members of the House of Commons for not having 
been restrained by any considerations from speaking 
openly, and for not tolerating anything that might 
affect my honour, or diminish the affection of my 
subjects. It is my intention to remedy all abuses, 
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and to punish those who have illegally perverted 
my gifts, and oppressed their fellow-citizens. But 
Heaven, I hope, will not impute their faults to me, 
who am innocent. For, remembering the supreme 
Judge, to whom I must give an account, I have 
always endeavoured to promote the good of my 
people. Nor do I wish to live any longer than 
while my government is for the advantage of all; 
and though there have been in England more pow- 
erful and wiser princes, there never was, nor will 
be in future, one who had more care and affection 
for his people.” The loudest joy and universal 
expressions of gratitude followed this declaration of 
Elizabeth, and she took care that her promise should 
be carried into effect. 

Though the general notions respecting commerce, 
as well as the commercial legislation of the Queen 
and Parliament, were by no means free from errors, 
yet the many years’ continuance of peace, the tran- 
quillity of the country, and the general wisdom of 
the government, had the effect of producing a great 
and extraordinary improvement of agriculture, of 
internal trade and foreign commerce. While the 
tyranny of Philip ruined the Netherlands, and es- 
pecially Antwerp, which was at that 4ime almost 
the greatest commercial city in the world, Elizabeth 
received and tolerated the fugitives; new manufac- 
tories of various kinds (glass for instance,) arose, 
and Lee’s discovery of the stocking weaving ma- 
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chine in 1589, indicated what the English would 
one day perform. The Exchange, built by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, (1567,) became the centre of the 
commerce, which extended over Europe, and to 
Barbary, Morocco, Guinea, and Turkey.(") In 1553, 
Willoughby found the way to Archangel, which 
gave occasion to the establishment of the Russian 
Trading Company. Frobisher endeavoured in 1567 
to find the North West passage to India; Davis 
discovered, in 1585, the straits called by his name; 
Raleigh exerted himself to found settlements in 
North America, and in particular in Virginia; Drake 
and Cavendish performed the voyage round the 
world in 1580—1586. In 1591, the English, for 
the first time, performed the voyage to India, and 
in 1600 took possession of the Island of St. Helena. 
In the same year the East India Company was 
founded, which, from a small begining, has at- 
tained to a degree of power, to which there is no 
parallel in the history of the world. The Hanseatic 
cities, whose privileges had been too much ex- 
tended, at the expense of the native subjects, and 
had besides been arbitrarily abused, were subjected 
to many restrictions and losses, of which they loudly 
complaine&® Elizabeth might, perhaps, have come 
to a compromise with them, but when they persuaded 
the Emperor Rudolph II. to adopt rigorous mea- 
sures, and to prohibit the English from carrying 
on any trade with Germany, similar measures were 
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adopted in 1597 against them, and they have never 
since recovered the privileges they once enjoyed. 

Burghley, who favored enterprises for extending 
commerce, making rivers navigable, &c., directed 
also the redemption and emancipation of the still 
existing royal vassals. Without Elizabeth’s care of 
the poor, the rich might have acquired a dangerous 
preponderance; and the errors which were subse- 
quently introduced into this branch of the legisla- 
tion are not to be attributed to her. 

Elizabeth was frugal for herself, but liberal when 
any great object was to be obtained. She very 
properly rewarded great persons rather with words 
and praises, than with money; and, on the other hand, 
made ample provision for the widows and orphans of 
those who fell in war. With about five hundred 
thousand pounds a year, she defrayed all the ex- 
penses, and her applications to Parliament for grants 
of money were never refused, so-thoroughly was 
it convinced of her judicious administration.(®) 
Though, according to ancient custom, she had va- 
rious revenues, for instance, from crown-lands, prize 
money, monopolies, &c., yet, on the whole, the 
right of Parliament to grant taxes was recognized. 
But if the Queen, at the time when themost immi- 
nent dangers threatened from Spain, in the pressure 
of the moment, without observing the usual forms, 
applied directly to her subjects, and they,‘ without 
having to fear any compulsory measures, met her 
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wishes with the greatest readiness; this was not a 
sign of the dissolution of the constitution, but of 
vital energy and of laudable sentiments. Nor 
should offence be taken at the new year's gifts, 
which some persons, mostly belonging to her court, 
voluntarily offered to the Queen, and for which she 
always gave as much, or more, in return. The 
rights of the Parliament have certainly been ex- 
tended and confirmed(™) in later times, and we 
willingly allow this to be a suitable and valuable 
improvement, but it is unreasonable to require that 
a sudden change should have taken place under 
Elizabeth, which was rendered necessary only by 
the errors of her successors. If the Parliament 
was less consulted at that time than in the sequel, 
on affairs of Church and State, it granted, in the 
forty-five years of her reign, only about three mil- 
lion of pounds, and with such very moderate taxes, 
such an economical administration, and freedom 
from the burden of an enormous national debt, the 
great body of the people was by no means neces- 
sarily worse off than in our days: nay, we may take 
this occasion to impress a conviction that the de- 
velopment of certain political forms is no more the 
sole and wnconditional standard of excellence in 
the affairs of civil life, than the implicit reverence 
for certain dogmas is the sole standard of genuine 
Christianity. The noblest bond of union between 
sovereigns and subjects, affection and confidence, 
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which, in our times, is too often wanting, or, at 
least, disdained, operated under Elizabeth with such 
energy, that the French Ambassador Beaumont 
exclaims, “The Queen is not merely loved, but 
adored!” 

Many other complaints of the state of things at 
that time, which are made even by Hume, but have 
been subjected by Brodie to a strict and victorious 
examination, also require to be corrected. Thus 
the Star Chamber, in which, ever since the acces- 
sion of the Tudors, royal judges decided in many 
cases without a jury, was certainly contrary to the 
letter and spirit of Magna Charta. But at the 
commencement it often afforded persons in the 
lower classes protection against the powerful; and 
long enjoyed a high reputation for justice, till abuses 
increased greatly under the Stuarts. The same 
may be said of the Court of High Commission, 
which in itself, and particularly so far as it was des- 
tined against heretics, was liable to the most seri- 
ous objections, though Elizabeth never went be- 
yond what the law allowed. On the whole, it can- 
not be doubted that there was a constant, impar- 
tial administration of justice under her reign, in 
which regulations were made for shoréening the 
duration of lawsuits, and it was by no means ad- 
mitted, either in theory or practice, that she could 
dispense with all laws, cause persons to ke arbi- 
trarily arrested, or martial law to be generally ap- 
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plied in civil affairs.(“) She sometimes remitted 
that part of the penalty only which the law as- 
signed to her. Least of all did Burghley propose 
to establish a kind of inquisition; he thought only 
of a superintendence of civil officers, such as was 
given in the affairs of the Church by the Episcopal 
visitations. If the government at that time interfered 
with respect to travels to foreign countries, it was 
merely in respect to political plans and connections; 
when Elizabeth interfered in marriages, it was only 
in the case of courtiers, and with reference to the 
still existing feudal laws. The reproaches, which 
appear most strange, are that she, like innumerable 
others in those ages, issued sumptuary laws, that 
she for a time prohibited the cultivation of woad, 
not because she disliked the smell of it, but because 
the cultivation of it, in the vicinity of a great city, 
was considered to be prejudicial to health; that 
she prohibited the wearing of long swords, not be- 
cause she disliked them, but because the magis- 
trates required it, to prevent murders which were 
committed in the streets. Even for the order that 
London should not be enlarged, reasons were at 
least alleged, such as that the other cities might be 
injured byeit, that public health would be endan- 
gered, that the populace would become more nume- 
rous, &c.; but everybody was soon convinced that 
this regulation could not be carried into effect. 

We have seen by what exertions a great fleet was 
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equipped on the breaking out of the war with Spain; 
but, in general, Elizabeth had no more than about 
forty-two men of war, carrying 774 guns, and 
amounting in all to 30,000 tons. The army was, 
in general, raised by recruiting and high bounties, 
but in moments of necessity troops were also raised 
by impressment. 

Conformably to the general spirit of those times, 
learning became more respected, and the nobles 
began to be sensible that a different kind of educa- 
tion was necessary for them. With respect to the 
students at the time of Edward VI., we have, how- 
ever, the following account in Strype, vol. I]., p. 
422. ‘Many of those who are well off attend the 
lectures but seldom, or not at all, and pass their 
time in alehouses and taverns; many of the poorer, 
on the contrary, are well behaved, and diligent, 
but have not sufficient means. They rise at four 
or five o’clock in the morning, employ themselves 
till six in prayer and spiritual excrcises, then study 
privately or attend lectures till ten. At ten o’clock 
they dine, having a pennyworth of beef for four 
persons, and broth of the same meat, mixed with 
salt and oatmeal. After dinner they Icarn and 
teach till five, then have their supper, which is no 
better than their dinner, after which they engage 
in learned conversations on given subjects, or work 
till nine or ten. Lastly, they walk or run about, 
(because they have no wood to make fire, ) for half 
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an hour, that they may get their feet warm before 
they go to bed.” 

Elizabeth’s love of learning was so great and 
long continued, that in her 65th year she translated 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, and Plutarch’s Treatise on 
Curiosity. We have already spoken of her poems, 
of which we subjoin two; the first proves how de- 
licately the virgin Queen understood how to express 
feelings of deep attachment; the second speaks 
in a more exalted tone of the dangers of the coun- 
try, and of the royal duties. It proclaims her reso- 
lution to draw the sword and punish the presump- 
tuous and traitors. 


I. 


I GRIEVE, yet dare not shew my discontent, 
I love, and yet am forc’d to seem to hate, 

I dote, but dare not say I never meant, 

I seem stark mute, but inwardly do prate. 

I am, and not—TI freeze, and yet am burn’d, 
Since from myself my other self I turn’d. 


My care is like my shadow in the sun, 

Follows me flying; flies when I pursue it; 
Stands and lies by me; does what I have done; 
This too familiar care doth make me rue it. 

No means I find to rid him from my breast, 
Tijl by the end of things it be supprest. 
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Some gentler passions steal into my mind, 
(For I am soft and made of melting snow) 
Or be more cruel, love, or be more kind, 

Let me or float or sink, be high or low. 

Or let me live with some more sweet content, 
Or die, and so forget what love e’er meant. 


rs) 


Wa 


TueE dread of future foes, 

Exyles my present joye; 

And wit me warns to shunne such snares 
As thretten mine annoye. 


For falshoode now dothe flowe, 

And subjects faith dothe ebbe, 

Which should not be, if reason rul’d, 
Or wisdom wove the webbe. 


But clouds of joys untry’d, 

Do cloak aspiring minds; 

Which turne to rage of late report, 
By course of changed kindes. 


The toppes of hope suppose, 

The roote of rewe shall be; 

And fruitless of their grafted guyle, 
As shortlie all shall see. 


The dazzled eyes, with pride 

And great ambition blynde, 

Shall be unseal’d by worthy wightes 
Whose furesights falsehood fynde. 
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The daughter of debate, 

That discord aye doth sowe, 

Shall reape no gaine where former rule 
Still peace has taughte to flowe, 


No forrain banish’d wight 

Shall ankor in this port, 

Our realme brooks no seditious sects, 
Let them elsewhere resort. 


My rustie sword through reste 

Shall firste his edge employe, 

To polle the toppes that seek such change, 
Or gape for such-like joye. 


All over the kingdom, as well as at her court, 
the tendency to improvement was rapid and un- 
interrupted. The palaces displayed equal magni- 
ficence and taste, and paintings or fine tapestry 
adorned the rooms and the halls. The usual mode 
of life was simple and moderate, but on festive 
occasions, on the visits of foreign ambassadors, and 
the like, Elizabeth was fond of showing royal 
splendour; and magnificent processions, elegant 
ballets, comedies and tragedies alternated with 
serious conversations.(“) It cannot indeed be de- 
nied that Elizabeth, fully conscious of the supe- 
riority of her understanding, aimed too much at 
making an. impression by her beauty, and too 
unmindful of the chilling hand of time, wished to 
retain externally the youthful vigour of her mind.() 
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But in spite of these little vanities and weaknesses 
to which many persons have attached far too much 
importance, no court had yet been seen so polished 
and so moral, so intelligent and so romantic. How 
far inferior, at least, in every respect is the other- 
wise so highly extolled court of France under 
Catharine de Medicis and her sons, and what are 
all the insignificant names recorded in the literary 
history of France in comparison (to say nothing of 
all the others) with the two Britons, whose light 
has, for these two centuries, shone with even in- 
creasing splendor. Everything which has been 
observed, thought, discovered, and written with 
judgment and penctration upon nature and on man 
in his mortal state, since Bacon, finds in him its 
indirect or direct commencement; and if the course 
pointed out by him, had in aftertimes a partial and 
injurious effect, the fault must be ascribed rather 
to the disciples than to the master, whose object 
was to lead men away from partial views, to an 
unprejudiced examination of all things. Yet Plato 
surpasses him in enthusiasm, Aristotle in compre- 
hensive command of all sciences; both excel him in 
clearness of expression, and he can be only the 
teacher of the more confined circle of stience. 

But with whom shall we compare the unrivalled 
Shakspeare, or whom shall we place above him? 
From the tenderest emotions to the most sublime 
energy, from the most playful humour to prophetic 
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dignity, he commands the whole scale of feeling 
and of thought; and while so many renowned poets 
erect their throne on a small section of the magic 
circle of poetry, beyond which they are unable to 
pass, he lavishes his inexhaustible treasures in all 
directions, and commands the admiration of the 
most simple, as well as of the most cultivated 
minds. 

Such were the times of the forty-five years’ glorious 
reign of Elizabeth. By great temperance she had 
enjoyed almost uninterrupted health to her seven- 
tieth year. But now the sufferings of age and 
disease began seriously to afflict her, swellings in 
the glands of the neck and the palate, as well as 
weakness of digestion, made it extremely difficult 
for her to take nourishment; and medicine, which 
even in her younger days she had disliked, was 
more disagrceable to her than ever. ‘To these bo- 
dily suffermgs was added gloomy silence and me- 
lancholy, to explain which, without regard to what 
was most obvious, many artificial reasous were as- 
signed. Sometimes jealousy of her successor, or 
regret at her severity to Essex, or at her clemency 
to Tyrone, were alleged as the cause, and many 
persons wotld willingly have given more impor- 
tance to the uncertain manner of the last hours, 
than to the tenor of her whole long life. For, 
though the greatest and most active minds most 
deeply feel and recognise in some moments the 
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frailty and emptiness of everything human, yet 
the energy implanted in them by God raises them 
again, and it is only at the end of its mortal career 
that the mind in sadness and hope turns exclu- 
sively to what is eternal and imperishable. Hence 
Elizabeth, a few months before her death, said to 
the French ambassador, “I am weary of life, as 
nothing any longer satisfies my mind or gives me 
pleasure.” And yet even according to the accounts 
of those who mention these conjectures of jealousy, 
regret, &c., her end was very different from what 
half-informed persons suppose. She died, says 
Camden, on the 3d of April, 1603, the most gentle 
death, such as Augustus wished for. Johnston 
relates, after the strength of the body had been 
much weakened by the reaction of the struggling 
spirit, she bore her last sufferings with the greatest 
patience and firmness, and died gently and tran- 
quilly after pious conversations, with her mind 
directed to God. In the last days, says Thuanus, 
both body and mind were exhausted; but a gentle 
peaceful death closed the happiest life, as it was 
preceded by nothing melancholy and ominous, no 
impatience at pain, no torture or convulsions. 

We are very sensible that our character of 
Elizabeth, like that of the Emperor Charles V., 
remote as we arc from all reasons for predilection 
and aversion, will be accused of partiality; for no 
one will take anything upon credit, nor give him- 
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self the trouble of investigating the original au- 
thorities, setting aside all prejudices. Instead of 
any other justification, we will give at the conclu- 
sion the opinion of the greatest historian of those 
times, namely, Thuanus, a Frenchman and a Roman 
Catholic, who will, probably, be allowed to be im- 
partial. The following is the substance of it. 
“‘Klizabeth was of a lofty and manly spirit, rapidly 
matured for the serious business of life by her 
early fortune. She governed by her own under- 
standing, not through that of others; ably combined 
moderation with prudence, was severe only to the 
arrogant and intractable nobility, but mild to all 
others; so that from the very beginning she inspired 
the former with respect and the latter with affec- 
tion: rewarding real merit; frugal in order not to 
oppress her people; far from extravagant and in- 
temperate enjoyments; acting with equanimity, and 
foresecing the future. She loved peace, but under 
the female government the courage and glory of 
her people was not impaired. If vanity and a 
desire to please diminished her reputation, they 
never affected her firm and thereby uninterrupted 
government. She spoke too of her age, and called 
herself an*old woman. In her were seen noble 
virtues, worthy of the greatest King, and but a few 
defects, excusable by her sex. Many sought to 
obscure’ her glory out of religious hatred, and 
ascribed to cruelty what she did only from necessity 
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and for her own safety; so that to do away with 
the envy which some feel, nothing is wanted but 
time, which will in future prove to be the best 
panegyrist of Elizabeth, since nothing comparable 
to her is to be found in the history of the past 
era, will easily be found in that of the future.” 
Cardinal Richelieu, who excluded all women from 
the direction of public affairs, adds, ‘“ Yet this 
century has produced one who cannot be sufficiently 
extolled.” Anna of Este, the mother of the Guises, 
an enemy of Elizabeth, said of her, “She is the 
most glorious and most happy of women that ever 
bore the sceptre;’’ and in the same spirit, Lord 
Russel, a liberal Whig says, “Of the English, per- 
haps of all sovereigns of modern times, the first 
place belongs to Elizabeth.” (™) 
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(1) Page 293. Collier, vol. II., p. 638. Differences gra- 
dually arose relative to the dogmas, which, not being so deci- 
sive, we pass over for brevity’s sake. Neal, vol. I., p. 451. 
The Puritans were invariably opposed to the Catholics and to 
Queen Mary. Hallam, vol. III., p. 263. 

(2) Page 294. So far as they desired to render the State 
entirely subordinate to their spiritual rule, they were on the 
way to a more than Papal tyranny. Vaughan, vol. I., p. 66. 
Hallam, vol. Ill., p. 263—282. 

(3) Page 295. On this subject Elizabeth said, ‘‘I know very 
well what would satisfy the Catholics, but can never Jearn with 
what the Puritans would be contented.” Monteith’s History 
of the Troubles, p. 13. 

(4) Page 299. Cartwright, Professor in Cambridge, (who 
was expelled in the sequel,) was a chief advocate of the Puri- 
tans. Neal, vol.I., p, 212. Villiers, vol. Il., p. 524. 

(5) Page 301. The Convocation used to offer money for the 
Clergy, but then to refer the grant to the Lower House, where 
the affair proceeded in the usual course. Brodie, vol. I., p. 
266. When the Queen confirmed a resolution of the Convo- 
cation, it was binding on the Clergy, ‘without the assent of 
Parliament, but not on the whole kingdom. Holinsh. vol. VI., 
p- 355. Collier, vol. II., p. 580—-585. Neal, vol. I., p. 229 
—243. ° 

(6) Page 301, According to the Journals of the Cummons, 
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vol, I., p. 104, the proceedings against Wentworth were insti- 
tuted by the Lower House alone. 

(7) Page 301]. ‘ Even under George I. arrests took place 
on much weaker grounds. Hallam, vol. III., p. 348. 

(8) Page 305. Thuan., book LXXIV., p. 15. Camden, p. 
317—365.  Busbecg. Epist. 19. Never’s Mem. vol. I1., p. 
296. Cabala, vol. I., p. 334. Benillon, XLVII., p. 459. 

(9) Page 307. Spotswood, p. 313. Stuart’s Scotland, vol. 
II. p. 201. Elizabeth said to the bishop of St. Andrew’s, ‘I 
wonder that James has had the Earl of Morton executed as 
guilty of the death of the King his father, and that he requires 
Archibald Douglas to be given up, in order to treat him in the 
same manner; why does not he desire his mother to be given 
up, in order to punish her for that crime?” Letters from M. 
de Mauvissiére to the Queen of Scots, 1584, (no date of the 
month.) Bibl. Harl., 1582, fol. 398. 

(10) Page 311. In January, 1583, Elizabeth said to the 
French Ambassador, Mauvissiére, ‘If the Queen of Scotland 
had had anybody else to deal with, she would have lost her life 
long ago. She has a correspondence with rebels in England, 
agents in Paris, Rome, and Madrid, and carries on plots against 
me all over Christendom, the object of which (as messengers 
who have been taken confess,) is to deprive me of my kingdom 
and my life.” Letters of M. de Mauvissiere to King Henry 
Ill. Bibl. Harl., No. 1582, fol. 324. 

(11) Page 311. Burghley was only a political enemy to 
Mary. In the summer of 1573, he prevailed on Elizabeth to 
allow her to visit Buxton for the benefit of the waters. She 
went thither in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury and of 
his Countess Elizabeth. ‘*J told her Majesty that if in very 
dede her sickness was to be relieved thereby, her Majesty could 
not in honor deny hir to have the natural remedy therof.” 
Lodge, vol. II., p. 111. Nay, when Burghley had’ spoken to 
Mary at Buxton, Elizabeth reproached him, manifesting some 
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suspicion, and he wrote, on the 24th of December, 1575, in his 
defence to the Earl of Shrewsbury: ‘I know and do under- 
stand, that I am in this contrary sort, maliciously depraved, 
on the one part, that 1 am the most dangerous enemy and evill 
willar to the Queene of Scots; on the other syde, that I am also 
in secret well willar to hir and hir title, and that J have made 
my party good with her.” 

He says he is a faithful servant to his Queen, and no enemy 
to Mary, as God knows, but ‘If she shall intend any evill, I 
must and well meane to impeach hir, and therin I may be hir 
unfrend or worss.” Lodge, vol. II., p. 132. It had probably 
appeared singular to Elizabeth that Burghley, Leicester, Lady 
Essex, Lady Norris, and many Catholics, visited, or proposed 
to visit, Buxton that summer. Lodge, vol. II., pp. 150-—161— 
171—189. Nares, vol. IlI., p. 50. 

(12) Page 311. Mary complained of the manner in which 
France treated her, and that her uncle the Cardinal of Lorraine 
disposed, at his pleasure, of her income in France, so that no 
part of it came into her hands. Lodge, vol. II., p. 96. 

(13) Page 312. The French Ambassador had gained over 
many persons in England, and wrote to Henry III. that he was 
able to excite disturbances; but the King ordered him to pro- 
ceed with caution, and not to give ground for suspicion. Letters 
Srom Henry III. to M. de Mauvissiere, May 17, 1585. Pinart 
dépéches, vol. 8811. 

(14) Page 314. Letter of M. de Mauvissiere to Henry III., 
Dec. 19, 1583. Bibl. Harl., No. 1582, fol. 329. On another 
occasion Elizabeth, conversing in Latin with the bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, said, ‘‘I am more afraid of making a mistake in 
Latin than I am of the King of Spain, France, and Scotland, 
or of the Queen of Scotland:” and to the Duke of Guise, 
Mauvissiére wrote, on the 4th of May, 1534, “ Believe me, Queen 
Elizabethnow fears nothing that may happen to her, and well 
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knows how to meet effectually every danger.” Bibl. Harl., No. 
1582, fol. 355. 

(15) Page 315. Camden, p. 421. Even the French Am- 
bassador, Count Harley de Beaumont, a Catholic, declared 
against the Jesuits, and said, ‘It is not necessary to be a bad 
subject, in order to be a good Christian. Obstinacy, perversity, 
indiscreet zeal for the Catholic religion, have been the ruin of 
that sect in England. They not only refused to acknowledge 
and obey the Queen, but even engaged in conspiracies against 
her person, and entered into alliances with the enemies of the 
kingdom, in order to effect her overthrow. Thus instead of ob- 
taining, through her indulgence, protection and support, they 
have so provoked the Queen, that she has been compelled, out 
of regard to her own safety, to use severity, and to deprive 
them of all liberty.” 

(16) Page 315. It is highly probable that most of them 
might have obtained pardon, had they been prepared distinctly 
to abandon the deposing power of their chief. Vaughan’s Mem. 
of the Stuarts, vol. I., p. 37. But undoubtedly every one 
who recognised the right of the Pope to depose Elizabeth, was 
not a good subject of the existing government, 

(17) Page 316. It was certainly severe for a Queen, but she 
was not always so badly off as she herself describes at a later 
period. Thus in the year 1577, she had still thirty servants: 
Nares, vol. II., p. 512, vol. III., 277. Lettres de Marie Stuart 
a son Ambassadeur Glasco, (Glasgow in France, in the MS. at 
Aix, No. 105,) and in the sequel, at least sixteen. ‘The Earl 
of Shrewsbury complains of the very great consumption of wine 
for drinking and bathing, and says that Mary’s,servants pur- 
posely put out of the way or destroy much.” Lodge’s Iilus., 
vol. II., p. 21—52—71—238. The lodging, of which she com- 
plains in the year 1586, was assigned her only for a short time, 
and her description is certainly exaggerated. But in‘proportion 
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as she was restricted in a political view, the more agreeable 
ought her life to have been made to her, and every ground of 
complaint avoided. Mary’s complaints, here alluded to, are 
contained in a letter, the original of which is in Fond Bethune 
Mscr., 8691, dated Tuthbury, September 6, 1586, and was 
printed by Lord Bridgewater, but not published by him. It is 
inserted in M. Raumer’s Illustrations of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 

(18) Page 318. Holinsh., vol. 1V., p. 630. Rymer, vol. 
VI., p.4—184. Collins, Sydney Papers, vol.1. Leicester’s letters 
from the Netherlands shew that he was impetuous in his tem- 
per, but not without ability in the conduct of affairs. Burghley 
himself took his part in some particulars, and declared to the 
Queen that he would rather lay down his office, because, in 
the way that was proposed, disgrace and danger was inevitable. 
Miscell. State Papers, vol. I., p. 297—324. 

(19) Page 318. Holinsh., vol. IV., p. 916-——923. Camden, 
p. 471. Thuanus, LXXXVI., p. 8. Wolf’s History of the 
Jesuits, vol. 1., p. 389. Turner, p. 632. Outvying each other 
in fanatic zeal, some proposed to set fire to the shipping, to 
plunder London, and murder the most distinguished men. 
State Trials, vol. L[V., p. 151. 

(20) Page 318. Yet the people testified no compassion, so 
well deserved did they consider the punishment to be. The 
executions took place on the 7th and 8th of September, 1586. 
According to the State Trials, vol. IV., p. 166, Elizabeth gave 
orders, after the first cruel executions, only to hang the guilty, 
and not to proceed to the operation of quartering till after death. 

(21) Page 319. There are proofs in Mary’s letters in the 
library at Aix, and in the correspondence between her and M, 
de Mauvissiére in the Harleian library, that she had greatly 
esteemed Nau and Curl, and believed them to be faithful. 

(22) Page 320. Thuanus, LXXXVI., p.9. When Mary, 
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during the investigation, called Burghley her enemy, he replied, 
“Yes, I am an enemy to the enemies of Elizabeth.” State 
Trials, vol. IV., p. 184. 

(23) Page 328. According to Aubery Mem. Pref. Belliévre 
had secret instructions, which were directly contrary to his osten- 
sible mission, and urging the execution of Mary as an enemy 
to both kingdoms. This statement seems hardly credible when 
we read Belliévre’s earnest and able representation in the 
Negociations d’ Angleterre, vol. XXXIV., p. 383 and sq. Bibl. 
Roy. Chambre des Levant. Sixtus V. also had given Belliévre 
full powers to speak in favour of Mary. Tempesti vita de 
Sisto V. vol. I., p. 315. Turner, p. 643. 

(24) Page 329. Journal de Henri Ill., p. 500. “Johnst. 
p- 118. Khevenh., vol. II., p. 480. Aubigne, vol. III, p, 134, 
says, (but it is improbable,) that Henry IV. and the Huguenots 
in France, on Elizabeth’s application, gave their opinion in 
favour of capital punishment. 

(25) Page 329. Birch’s Memoirs, vol. I.,p. 52. M‘Crie, 
Life of Melvil, vol. I., p. 366, endeavours to prove from 
Courcelles’ Dispatches, that James by no means earnestly en- 
deavoured to save his Mother. He did not wish to risk his 
right to the succession, feared a war with England, and said, “If 
I did not speak earlier of the liberation of my mother it was 
because she had sent me word not to do it, and I will not do 
service to any ungrateful person! 

(26) Page 334. That hopes had been held out to Babington 
of Mary’s hand, is related by Thuanus, LXXXVI., p. 8, and 
Camden, p. 521. 

(27) Page 335. Burghley said, “If Elizabeth died, such a 
matter would drive me to the end of my wits.” He and others 
considered Mary to be wholly unworthy of the throne. Hallam, 
vol. III., p. 184. 

(28) Page 337. Several historians relate, ‘‘Elizabeth caused 
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Amias Paulet to be invited to murder Mary, but that the noble- 
minded man rejected the proposal with indignation.” 

The conviction that nothing should be taken on credit that 
concerns the relations of the two Queens, induced me to enter 
on new investigations, the result of which I will here commu- 
nicate. The account is founded on two letters, the first of 
which is addressed by Davison and Walsingham to Paulet and 
Drury, who were the keepers of Mary; the second contains the 
answer of thesetwo men. Inthe former it is stated, that Elizabeth 
had said, she wondered that none of her subjects (not even 
of those also who had united for her especial protection,) de- 
livered her from a justly condemned, and dangerous enemy : 
that, on the contrary, the whole burden was laid on her, though 
it was wellknown how unwillingly she shed blood, and above all 
that of a Queen, who was allied to her; nay, did not the dan- 
ger of her servants and subjects move her more than her own, 
she would not now give her sanction to the infliction of such 
penalty.—Here follow more particular allusions to the situation 
of Paulet with respect to Mary, and what he might easily do. 
The letter concludes with these words: ‘‘We have thought fit 
to make you acquainted with these words lately spoken by the 
Queen, and leave the rest to your judgment.” 

Paulet replied that he would not shed blood without right 
and authority, and thereby disgrace himself and his posterity: 
he hoped that Elizabeth would not be displeased at this an- 
swer, from one who would yield to none in affection, loyalty, 
and obedience to his Queen. 

If these letters are genuine, it follows that Elizabeth, excited 
by the difficulties with which she was surrounded, wished for 
the death of Mary, and considered that it would be justifiable 
to put her out of the way, she being condemned, whereas a 
public execution seemed to be attended with great difficulties. 
But momentary impulses of this kind could by no means lead 
her to give to Paulet, either herself or through others, authority 
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for the murder of Mary. The blame of having propagated 
equivocal expressions in an equivocal manner, and thereby pro- 
ducing the resolute answer of Paulet, (or they would otherwise 
have caused the death of Mary,) would therefore fall chiefly on 
Davison and Walsingham. 

But, and this is the main question, are these letters genuine? 
We find them printed first in 1722, in the third volume of 
Mackenzie’s Lives; then in 1725, in Freebairn’s Life of Marie; 
then in 1727, in Hearne’s Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, 
vol, II., p. 676. In the first place, the Editors and Reporters 
of Biographia Britannica, art. Davison; State Trials, vol. IV., 
p- 219, et seqq., do not agree together, who first had the letters 
printed, and whence they were obtained. Thus while one 
says, both were copied from the originals; others relate that 
both were found among Paulet’s papers, or that a Mr. Urry, 
or Curry, copied them from an old manuscript, in which there 
is also Paulet’s account of the execution of Mary. I observe, 

Firstly. It is inconceivable how the originals of both letters 
should have been found together anywhere. 

Secondly. It is inconceivable that nobody should have copied 
them from Paulet’s papers before the year 1722, or that Mr. 
Urry, who copied them, did not likewise communicate the im- 
portant letter, on Mary’s death, to her Biographer. 

Thirdly. Not the slightest critical account is added of the 
original, or of Paulet’s papers, or of the old copy-book. No 
editor saw or examined its authenticity, and it does not even. 
appear certain, where and how the copies were made, or who 
possessed them. To enable us to form a decided opinion, this 
and similar points must be cleared up, in order to obviate the 
doubts that at once suggest themselves. 

Fourthly. Davison, whose statements, besides, differ in many 
places, says, ‘‘ Walsingham, (State Trials, vol. IV., p. 212,) 
was, at this time, ill at his country-bouse, as it seems, because 
he would have nothing to do with all the matters relative ta 
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Mary.”’ And yet we are to believe that this most prudent of all 
the statesmen of those times, (who had counteracted Leicester’s 
proposal to put Mary out of the way secretly, and who was for 
a time suspected of favouring her,) inconsiderately united in 
so highly dangerous an affair, with a man so little to be depended 
on as Davison. (Cumden, p. 473.) Lastly, how are we to 
account for his affirming on the one hand, that he had with 
great courage dissuaded Elizabeth from the execution of Mary, 
and then writing, without orders, a letter, recommending her 
murder, by which he sacrificed at once his own and Walangnam S 
character, as well as that of the Queen. 

Fifthly. The subscription to the letter of Paulet and Drury, 
‘‘your most assured friends,” appears to Salmon, in his Review 
of State Trials, so unusual and unsuitable, that on that ground 
alone he declares the letters to be spurious; and says, ‘‘ regular 
proofs of their authenticity are out of the question, but many 
would decide at once, according to their opinions and feelings.” 
He concludes his observations, (p. 34,) by saying, ‘I make it 
a rule to judge of Princes, as well as of private persons, ac- 
cording to the general spirit and connection of their actions, 
not according to a single event, especially when there are 
sufficient grounds for believing that it has not been fairly 
represented. But I know not whence it comes; the multitude 
are inclined to accuse their superiors on the slightest insinu- 
ations, and eager to swallow whatever is adduced to their dis-. 
advantage, though they would acknowledge the injustice of 
such a mode of proceeding in any case in which a private person 
was concerned. 


[The preceding note was already sent.to the press when the 
Author’s new work, “Elizabeth and Mary Stuart,” was pub- 
lished. In this work, which contains the result of further 
laborious researches in the British Museum and State-paper 
Office, is the following passage :] 

‘T have discussed, in my ‘History of Europe,’ the question, 
VOL. I. pd 
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whether Elizabeth caused Paulet to be written to, to this effect: 
New discoveries place the matter in a different light. First, I 
found a letter of Elizabeth to Paulet, of January 5, 1587, (it 
may be 1586,) in which she consoles him for the loss of his son, 
and adds, ‘ with respect to your recall, this is a subject of our 
especial care, and we think shortly to send you a successor. 
At the same time we assure you that your services have been 
highly agreeable, and have so pleased us, that we pray to God 
that your successor may tread in your steps. You will, doubt- 
less, give him such instructions and advice as may be necessary 
for the good of our service in this most dangerous world.’ 

‘In a letter of Paulet’s, of the 9th of December, 1586, he 
says, ‘Queen Elizabeth has answered the French ambassador 
in such a sound, princely, and majestic manner, as to excite 
the admiration of all that heard it. Her Highness has been 
so justly provoked in many ways, that she will not give way to 
the pride of so poor a neighbour, but check it in the bud.’ In 
conclusion, Paulet says, ‘ that he is convinced of the honorable 
necessity of the case;’? by which he, undoubtedly, means the 
execution of Mary. On the 2d of January, 1587, Paulet writes 
to Walsingham, ‘I wish you all good means to restore your 
health; but this cold season seems to need hot and earnest 
solicitors; the delay is dreadful; God send a good and happy 
issue.” 

‘*Hence it should seem that Paulet considered the sentence 
as just, and the execution of it necessary. An idea might 
therefore arise, that he would consider the secret execution of 
Mary as recommended by policy, and justified, and would 
assist in it. There are in the British Museum, (Cod. Harl. 
6994, No. 29—30,) copies of the two printed letters of Davison 
and Walsingham to Paulet, of the Ist of January; and Paulet’s 
answer of the 2d of February, but it is not stated whence they 
came. ee. 

‘‘Onthe same Ist of February, Davison, (without Walsingham, ) 
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wrote as follows to Paulet. ‘I beg you burn this and the 
inclosed, as we assure you shal] be done with your answer when 
it has been shown to the Queen for her satisfaction.’ I also 
found the Postscript of a letter from Davison, dated the 3d of 
February; the letter itself is missing, and no mention is made 
of Walsingham. The PS. says, ‘I requested you in my last 
letter to burn the two I sent you, on account of the contents, 
which, as I see from your answer to the secretary (Walsingham,) 
does not appear to have been done. I again beg you make 
heretics of both, as shall be done to your letter when her 
Majesty has seen it.” At the end of the Postscript he says, 
‘I beg you let me know what you have done with my letters, 
because they are not fit to be preserved, that I may satisfy her 
Majesty, who might otherwise take offence thereat. If you 
treat this proposal in the same manner, you will not in the least 
err.’ On the 8th of February, Paulet answers Davison. 
‘Christ commands us to bear the impatience of the afflicted; 
I find, to my great satisfaction, that you have learned this 
Christian doctrine. For you are satisfied to bear my mal- 
apertness, by which you bind me to love and honour you more 
and more, which I will faithfully do. Should I say that I had 
burnt the papers, (you know which,) I do not know whether 
everybody would believe me; I therefore keep them to deliver 
them into your own hands the next time I am in London. 
God bless you, and let all your doings turn to his glory. 
‘Yours, most assuredly to my little power, 
‘ Fotheringay ; Feb, 8, 1587.’ ‘A. Pauxet.’ 


If we consider the matter impartially, as it now stands, the 
following may be the result: Firstly, there seems to be no 
doubt that the two letters in question were really written to and 
by Paulet. Notwithstanding all the care and anxiety, copies 
at least haye been preserved, to the authenticity of which the 
two subsequent letters of Davison, and Paulet’s second letter, 
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bear indirect testimony. Salmon’s objection to the subscription, 
‘Your most assured friends,” falls to the ground; for I find 
that this expression was in general use at that time, and the 
only doubt remaining is, whether Paulet and Drury were of 
sufficient rank to use them to Davison and Walsingham. 
Paulet, however, in his second letter writes, ‘‘ Yours, most 
assuredly.” 

“« Secondly : it is very probable that Elizabeth had spoken of 
this plan, at least with Davison; but it is doubtful whether she 
gave a formal direction to write to Paulet, and whether she saw 
his answer, as Davison affirms. Davison had, perhaps, cal- 
culated on an answer from Paulet, approving the idea, in order 
thus more effectually to support it, and give strength to his 
negociation. Hence his great fear, lest any thing should pre- 
maturely transpire. 

‘‘ Thirdly: while the documents that have been found bring 
us nearer to the truth, and throw fresh light on the subject, a 
new enigma arises. Davison affirms that the Queen signed the 
warrant, and gave it to him, to be immediately delivered and 
executed ; and yet, after the public execution had already been 
ordered, caused negociations to be entered into for a private 
murder. This is evidently a confusion of dates, (a Hysteron- 
Proteron,) and a misrepresentation of facts. The matter is 
cleared up in a very simple manner, if we assume that Elizabeth 
provisionally signed the warrant, but commanded Davison not 
to give it out of his hands.” 

It has been judged best to give this whole passage without 
cancelling the Author’s preceding arguments, so that the reader 
has the whole before him. We refer him for the complete view 
of the question between the two Queens to the Author’s new 
work, which will shortly be published in English.— 7'ranslator’s 
Note. 

(30) Page 337. To have it in readiness if any attempt 
should be begun. State Trials, vol. IV., p. 208. Popham, 
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the Attorney General, said in the proceedings against Davison : 
‘‘Elizabeth had neither consented to nor denied the execution 
of Mary, esteeming no clemency in the former, nor wisdom in 
the latter.” bid. 

(31) Page 338. Avery remarkable account of the execution 
in the same Vol. XXXIV. of the Negociations d’ Angleterre, re- 
ferred to in Note 23, which was probably sent by the French 
ambassador. 

(32) Page 339. Aikin, vol. II., p. 106. I never knew her 
fetch a sigh but when the Queen of Scots was beheaded. Then, 
upon my knowledge, she shed many tears and sighs, manifest- 
ing her innocence that she never gave consent to the death 
of that Queen. Osborne’s Mem. in the History of James I., 
vol. I., page 109. 

(33) Page 340. Camden, p. 531,535. Thuanus, LXXXVI., 
p. 13. Spotswood, p. 335. Davison said, he considered what 
he had-done to be meritorious and useful, and had believed it 
was agreeable to the Queen. What would have been said had 
any misfortune happened to her, while he kept in his pocket 
the order for Mary’s execution. State Trials, vol. 1V., p. 209. 
Great light is thrown on Davison’s conduct, the opinions on it, 
and Elizabeth’s view, by the following report of M. Chateauneuf, 
the French ambassador to Henry III., dated April, 1585, and 
which is in vol. LII. of the Memoires ef Trattés concernant 
VAngleterre: 

‘‘Walsingham made me many excuses on the death of the 
Queen of Scotland, and laid all the blame upon Davison, who, 
however, he said, had done nothing but what an honest man, 
the faithful servant of his Queen, and a friend of his country, 
was bound to do. That it was, however, true, that he had 
exceeded the Queen’s orders, but after the opinion of the 
Council. Walsingham has even told me, that he had got the 
sentence of death passed under the great seal by the Chancellor, 
under the pretext that it was a commission for Ireland, so that 
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the Chancellor had applied the seal without having read the 
contents. The Queen (he added,) was so incensed against 
all the members of the council, that she refused to see any of 
them, even Leicester, Burghley, and Hatton, because they had 
given credit to a mere assertion of Davison. To act thus 
without her knowledge, was equivalent to placing her under 
tutelage. 

‘‘Nevertheless, as the execution was necessary for the welfare 
of Elizabeth and her kingdom, they thought it very strange that 
the King of France should be so offended at it.” 

(34) Page 343. Keralio, vol. 1V., pp. 287—344. Hume, 
too, according to his letters to Robertson, (Sinclair's Life of 
Robertson,) thought that Mary was not innocent of the con- 
spiracy. 

(35) Page 343. After Mary had designated Walsingham as 
her personal enemy, he took no further share in the transactions 
relative to the proceedings against her, either through delicacy, 
or because he was really ill. Lingard, vol. VIII., p. 284. 

(36) Page 343, It is also worthy of remark that Mary 
wrote, in 1574, to her ambassador: ‘I write no letters which 
others dictate. They may well draw them up, but I see them, 
to correct them if they are not conformable to my intentions.” 

(37) Page 343. They are more complete in Hardwick, 
vol. I., p. 224, than in Camden. In Haynes, p. 513, 533, and 
in Murdin’s State Papers, there are also proofs that Mary 
knew of the conspiracy against Elizabeth, and corresponded 
with Babington. Turner, p. 638, says: ‘That Mary was fully 
involved in the conspiracy for invading Elizabeth, and for an 
internal insurrection to depose her, and that she patronized the 
plot of the Queen’s assassination by Babington and his friends, 
there seems to be no reasonable doubt.” 

(38) Page 344. What Nau alleged to James in his defence: 
Ex actis publicis minimi constat: he was the chief author of 
the accusation and of the proof founded on the letters which he 
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declared to be genuine, and James was, most probably, of the 
same opinion. If Curl, on his deathbed, affirmed that he had 
not been unfaithful to Mary, the obvious meaning of this is, 
that he had not forged any letters. Besides, all the original 
papers were produced except the letters to and from Babington, 
which Mary caused to be burnt, and of which only copies were 
found. Curl warned Mary not to engage in such matters, but 
she answered, ‘‘that he should do what she ordered him.” 
Hardwicke, vol. 1., p.250. Chateauneuf too, in his report to 
Henry III., of the 30th of October, 1586, says, that letters 
écrites de sa main were shewn to Mary. 

(39) Page 344. On the other hand, it was very injudicious 
that Mary several times endeavoured bitterly to mortify her 
rival. Thus, in 1586, she wrote that the Countess of Shrewsbury 
had related to her the most scandalous circumstances respecting © 
Elizabeth’s conduct, her unbounded vanity, and foolish love of 
flattery. That she, Mary, had however forbidden her maids 
any more to ridicule the Queen of England in this respect, as 
in a farce. Murdin, p. 559. Mary, however, learnt, to her 
mortification, that the Countess of Shrewsbury calumniated her 
in the same manner. 

(40) Page 346. Margaret Lambrun, one of Mary’s atten- 
dants, was arrested, disguised in man’s clothes, just as she was 
going to shoot Elizabeth, who, however, pardoned her. Nares, 
vol. III., p. 329, gives a very interesting account of the trans- 
action. 

(41) Page 347. As early as 1583 Philip thought of war, 
and sent spies to visit and examine the situation of the coast, har- 
bours, forts, aad rivers of England. Strada, vol. II., pp. 9—530. 

(42) Page 347. The numbers even in the originals do not 
agree, because they relate to different periods. Turner, p. 668. 

(43) Page 349. Many persons, however, believed that the 
armament «was intended only against the Netherlands, till 
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Walsingham contrived to discover the secret by his emissaries 
at Rome. 

(44) Page 349. Thuanus, LXXXIX., p.9. Brodie, vol.1., 
p- 222. Keralio, vol. 1V., p. 396. Sixtus promised half a 
million in gold, as soon as the Spanish fleet had landed in an 
English port; and the second half, as soon as the Duke of 
Parma should have gained a battle and have conquered London. 
Tempesti, vol. I., p. 317,—vol. {1., p. 80. 

(45) Page 356. Thuanus, LXXXIX., p. 14. Camden, 
p- 573. Keralio, vol. IV., p. 430. Ferreras, under 1588, 
§ 81, denies that the Duke of Medina Sidonia was banished 
from court, and affirms that Philip wrote him a letter of con- 
dolence. At Rome, the following was found fixed to the 
statue of Pasquin: ‘‘Pontificem mille annorum indulgentias 
largiturum esse de plenitudine potestatis sue, si quis certo sibi 
indicaverit, quid sit factum de Classe Hispanica. Quo abierit ? 
In ccelumne sublata an ad Tartara detrusa, vel in aére alicubi 
pendeat, an in aliquo mari fluctuat?” Nares, vol. [II., p. 335. 

(46) Page 359. Memoirs of Essex, London, 1753, p. 12. 
Psalm lv., 23. The Alliance with the Netherlands was re- 
newed in 1598, Camden, p. 769. But Burghley said to the 
deputies, that the King of France did right in giving to his 
subjects peace, which was imperatively necessary : ‘‘ niet tegen- 
staende de tractaten anders enthielden; seggende dat de selve 
hadden, ende moesten hebben civile interpretatien.” Leven van 
Olden, Barneveldt-Lovestein, 1658, p. 29. 

(47) Page 360. Thuan., vol. LXXXIX., p. 19. Leicester 
left debts, partly due to the public treasury, for the payment of 
which his effects were sold. Johnston, pp. 135,—254. Life 
of Leicester, p. 281. 

(48) Page 360. Rymer, vol. VIII., pp. 1—57—101. Re- 
specting an apparent love intrigue between Essex, who was 
married, and Miss Bridges, a young lady of the .court, see 
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Collins's Sydney Papers, vol. I1., pp. 38—90. Ibid. p. 83, on 
some disputes of Southampton, Raleigh, &c. 

(49) Page 361. ‘Le plus petit compagnon d’Angleterre.” 
Mornay, vol. II., p. 137. 

(50) Page 363. Inthe year 1359, the Commons are men- 
tioned in the Irish Parliament; till that time it was only an 
assembly of powerful men. Hallam, vol. III., p. 473. They 
were summoned, too, rather for single counties than for the 
whole kingdom. Gordon, vol. I., p. 325. Poyning’s laws 
were beneficial, in comparison of the preceding want of law, 
but were by no means carried into effect in the whole country. 
Davies’s Wars of Ireland, pp. 160—162. " 

(51) Page 364. Jn 1602 she said to the French ambassador, 
Harley de Beaumont, ‘I was inclined to go myself to Ireland, 
but my council declared, that my people would never consent 
to my leaving this kingdom, and put me in mind that King 
James of Scotland might perhaps attempt to occupy my place 
during my absence. I pay no regard to grounds of personal 
danger, so highly do I prize my honour and the welfare of my 
subjects. 

(52) Page 365. Perrot had dropped some intemperate ex- 
pressions respecting Elizabeth, was calumniated, accused of 
treason, and died in the Tower. Salmon’s Review of State 
Trials, p. 39. (Hume, however, blames Perrot; he says, ‘‘ But 
the most unhappy expedient employed in the government of 
Ireland, was that made use of, in 1585, by Sir John Perrot, at 
that time Lord Deputy: he put arms into the hands of the 
Irish inhabitants of Ulster, in order to enable them, without the 
assistance of ¢ghe government, to repress the incursions of the 
Scotch islanders, by which these parts were much infested.”) 
Note of Translator. 

(53) Page 368. All this decided, but not that Essex surprised 
the Queen yen sa nudité de téte et son alopecie. Cayet. Chronol. 
septannaire, vol. II., p 234. According to the Aulicus Coquin- 
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ariee, vol. II., p. 141. Elizabeth immediately said to Essex, 
‘¢God’s death, my Lord, what do you here, &c.?” Some said 
Essex had returned on a false report of the death of Elizabeth. 
Osborn on Essex’s Death. Works, p. 609. The following 
particulars are taken from Collins's Sydney Papers, vol. II., p, 
90,—213. ‘Essex, immediately after he alighted from the car- 
riage, hastened, without changing his travelling dress, to the 
Queen’s bed-chamber. After the first audience, he appeared 
to be very cheerful and contented, and was visited by many 
lords and ladies, but questions and reproaches soon followed, 
and, on the 29th of September, the first formal hearing took 
place. ‘While in custody, (of Lord-keeper Egerton, to which 
he was committed, sequestered from all company, without per- 
mission to see his Countess, or even to correspond with her: 
Hume ;) Essex became seriously ill, so that Elizabeth, to cheer 
his spirit, sent him a message, saying, that if she thought such 
a step consistent with her honour, she would visit him. It was 
observed that tears stood in her eyes as she spoke these words. 
(p. 151.) The false zeal of his partisans, libellous publications, and 
the offensive prayers in the churches pronounced by some clergy- 
men, did the Earl great injury. At the beginning of February, he 
sent to the Queen, through Cecil, a penitent letter, which seemed 
to appease her. Yet it was not till the 26th of August, that he 
recovered his liberty, but not permission to appear at court.” 

(54) Page 368. Mountjoy and Francis Bacon voted for reli- 
gious toleration and political amnesty, and the latter was pro- 
claimed in December, 1600; but the merciful orders of Elizabeth 
were by no means generallyexecuted. Curry, vol. I., p. 35—37. 
The suppression of the rebellion cost immense,;sums, which 
might have been spared if a different system had been followed. 
Gordon, vol. I., p. 312. | 

(55) Page 369. It is doubtful whether Essex had not chiefly 
his own ends in view. At least, the.Earl of Northumberland 
wrote to James after his death, ‘‘ Essex wore the crown of 
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England in his heart these many years, and was, therefore, 
far from putting it upon your head if it had been in his power.” 
Atkin’s Life of James, vol. I., p. 67. 

(56) Page 374. Aubrey’s Mem. p. 215. Osborn’s Memoirs 
of Elizabeth, p. 397, and of the Court.of James I., vol. I. p. 
107. The acute and accurate d’Avrigny in his Memoirs, vol. I. 
p. 6, says, ‘‘The story is apocryphe et dévolu aux faiseurs des 
Romans.” 

(57) Page 375. Cayet Chronol. Septannaire, vol. Il., p. 
284. Thuanus, CXXVI., p. 6. ‘‘Prudence cannot lay the 
fault at the door of Elizabeth's justice, but the ill management 
of her mercy,” says Osborn, Works, p. 615. In order to 
give a more accurate view of the state of the case, we subjoin 
two remarkable passages from the reports of the Ambassador, 
Harley de Beaumont. ‘Queen Elizabeth said to me almost 
with tears, I well foresaw that his impatient spirit and ambitious 
conduct would involve him, to his misfortune, in evil designs. 
More than two years before she gave him warning, telling him 
that he would do well to content himself with taking pleasure 
in displeasing her on all occasions, and in despising her person 
sv insolently as he did, but that he should beware of touching her 
sceptré. (Qu’il se contentast de prendre plaisir de lui deplaire 
& toutes occasions, et de mepriser sa personne si insolemment 
comme il faisait, et qu’il se gardast bien de toucher a son sceptre.) 
She was therefore compelled to punish him according to the laws 
of England, and not according to her own, which he had found 
far too mild and pleasant for him ever to fear that she would 
do him any displeasure. But her too affectionate and salutary 
exhortations sould not restrain him from plunging into ruin, 
and thus her own passion had been overcome by oie still 
stronger, though it would be a subject of regret to her for the 
rest of her life. (Ses avertissemens bien que trop salutaires, 
ne l’avoient pu retenir de se perdre, et que sa passion avait eté 
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aussi surmontée par une plus forte, dont elle n’oubliairait jamais 
le regret qu’avec la vie.)” 

Beaumont replied: ‘It is an eminent proof of your good 
disposition, that you cannot forget what you have once loved. 
You must, however, the sooner overcome your grief for the 
Earl’s death, as not only the security of your life and of your 
kingdom depend upon it, but because inestimable glory must 
accrue to you for having courageously overcome yourself, pre- 
ferred the welfare of the state to your own inclination, and 
known how to distinguish your own person from your royal 
dignity.” 

With respect to the treason of the Duke of Biron, Elizabeth 
said, ‘‘In such cases, there is no middle course, we must throw 
aside clemency as too hazardous, and have recourse to extreme 
measures; he who touches the sceptre of a prince, lays hold of 
a firebrand which must destroy him; for him there is no mercy. 
To pardon persons of that description would be committing 
downright injustice, and be justly followed by eternal contempt 
and inevitable destruction. I do not doubt that the King of 
France, who is not accustomed to such events, and is naturally 
inclined to forgive and to forget injuries, suffers severely, when 
he is called upon to resolve on the destruction of a mar whom 
he so much loved and honoured. I myself have too well expe- 
rienced how strong this disposition of the mind is, and I shall 
feel this grief as long as I live; but where the welfare of my 
kingdom was at stake,—where I was compelled to give an 
example, and to bear in mind the safety of my successors, I 
was bound not to yield to my own inclination. I have found 
my advantage in acting in this manner, and if the king: does 
the same, he will likewise lay the foundation of tranquillity, and 
relieve his soul from suspicion and mistrust, which hinder him 
from governing in freedom and satisfaction.” 

(58) nage ote: Townshend’s Journal of the «Lords and 
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Commons, p. 251. Under the year 1596, the French Ambas- 
sador, Bouillon, reports, ‘‘The government is wholly in the hands 
of the Queen, who has at the same time established a wonderful 
obedience to herself, and is extremely beloved and honoured 
by the people. The Parliament had formerly great authority 
in the kingdom, but now does whatever the Queen pleases. 
The Prelates are dependent, the Barons are few in number, 
and neither venture to displease her; and the people have 
had such long experience of the mildness and advantages of 
her government, that they grant whatever she wishes. 

(59) Page 376. Hallam, vol. III., p. 386, says justly: 
‘‘When judges make remonstrances against arbitrary authority, 
this proves more for liberty than some arbitrary acts for tyranny.” 

(60) Page 377. Mezerai, vol. VI., p. 283, declares Eliza- 
beth worthy of the highest praise, especially ‘‘ pour ardent 
amour, dont elle cherissoit ses peuples, vertu que peut couvrir 
tous les autres vices d’un souverain.” 

(61) Page 379. Respecting all these things, see the fourth 
volume of Anderson’s History of Commerce. 

(62) Page 380. ‘The best demonstration of Burghley’s care 
in stewarding her treasure was this: that the Queen, vying sil- 
ver and gold with the King of Spain, had money or credit, 
when the other had neither: her exchequer, though but a pond 
in comparison, holding water, when his river, fed with a spring 
from the Indies, was drained dry.” Fuller's Holy State, in 
Nares, vol. III., p. 415. 

(63) Page 381. It was in 1550 that sons of Peers were first 
elected Members of the House of Commons; Elizabeth, in 
the course of her reign, gave to thirty-one towns, sixty-two 
votes in the Commons. Andrews, vol. II., p. 25.  Parliam. 
Hist., vol. I., p. 958. The Members for inland counties, at 
that time, received a certain sum per diem. Holinshed, vol. V., 
p. 346—356. 

(64) Page 383. Individual instances of the violation of per- 
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sonal liberty undoubtedly occurred in England at that time, 
but they were far more rare than in other countries. Hallam, 
vol. III., p. 336. : 

(65) Page 387. Johnston, p. 352. Aikin, vol. II., p. 30. 
‘¢ As wisdom and secrecie appeared in her council, so hospitality, 
charity, and splendor were dilated over the whole court.” 
Osborn, Mem. of Eliz., p. 330. 

(66) Page 387. ‘She left an immense quantity of dresses.” 
Andrews, vol. If., p. 202. ‘‘In the year 1601, she sang to the 
French Ambassador Biron, accompanying herself on the lute, 
and all who heard her appeared to be delighted.” Matthieu; 
vie p. 419. ‘‘ Elizabeth gave a féte to the Duke of Nevers, in 
1602, and opened the ball with him in a gaillarde, which she 
danced with a degree of perfection that was admirable at her 
age. Since the Duke of Alengon, she had not done this honour 
to any foreign prince.” Report of M. Harley de Beaumont, of 
May, 1602. 

(67) Page 392. Russell’s Essay on the English Government, 
p. 37. Even the Jesuit Pére d’Orleans, (Révolutions d’Angleterre, 
liv. VIII., p. 176,) says, ‘‘ Jamais téte couronnée ne sut mieux 
l’art de regner et ne fit moins de fautes dans un long regne. 
Personne de son tems n’eut plus d’esprit qu’elle, plus d’adresse, 
plus de;penétration.” Pope Sixtus V. said, ‘Si elle n’etait here- 
tique, elle vaudrait un monde.” 


(A) Page 316. As the author here refers to another division 
of the General History of Europe, which it is not intended to 
publish in English, the translator has judged it most advisable 
to give, chiefly from Hume, an outline of the transaction between 
Elizabeth and the Netherlands, in a separate note, in order not 
to break in upon the author’s narrative. 

The Low Countries having revolted from the tyrannical go- 
vernment of Philip II., but being unable effectually to resist 
the formidable power of that monarch, had already, in 1779, 
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sent a solemn Embassy to London, to offer the sovereignty of 
their provinces to Queen Elizabeth, if she would exert her 
power in their defence. Though Elizabeth was induced by 
many motives to decline the offer, she however sent them 20,0007. 
to pay the troops, and agreed to furnish them with 5000 foot 
and 1000 horse, to be maintained by them,. and to lend 
them 100,0002. on receiving the bonds of some of the chief 
cities, for repayment within the year. This treaty was signed 
on the 7th of January, 1778. 

In the following years the war of the revolted provinces with 
Spain was carried on with various success, till the assassination 
of the heroic Prince of Orange, by Balthasar Gerard, on the 
10th of July, 1584, filled the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
with grief and dismay, and being very hard pressed, they saw 
the absolute necessity of foreign aid, and applied, as related in 
the text, to Queen Elizabeth. 

When the Earl of Leicester landed in the Netherlands he was 
received with great honours, and many fancied that being in cer- 
tain respects more independent, and supported by a powerful 
Queen, he would be able to do more than even William of Orange, 
and Leicester himself appeared to be of the same opinion. The 
States thinking to interest Elizabeth still further in their favour, 
conferred on Leicester the title of Governor and Captain-general 
of the United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and 
treated him in some respects as their sovereign. But Elizabeth 
was displeased with this proceeding, and severely reprimanded 
both the States and Leicester. She was, however, pacified by 
the excuses of Leicester, and the representations of the States, 
but the latter soon grew dissatisfied with him, and, from his ad- 
vocates, became his enemies. They complained of his manage- 
ment of the war, and of his imperious conduct; and, at the end 
of the campaign, applied to him for redress of their grievances. 
But he soon afterwards departed for England, without giving 
them any satisfaction. In February, 1587, the States, without 
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concealing their discontent with Leicester, again sent to offer. 
the sovereignty of the country to Elizabeth, requesting, at the 
same time, a large body of troops, and supplies of money. 
But Elizabeth, (to whom Leicester had on his part complained of 
the conduct of the States,) answered, “‘Instead of fulfilling the 
former treaties, and properly acquainting me with the state of 
affairs, you now come and suddenly require extensive aid. 
Within a year [ furnished you with 15,000, nay, 18,000 men, 
but you almost let them perish with hunger, so that they met 
with more civility from the Spaniards than from you. You 
elevated Leicester without my knowledge and consent, and 
then neither esteemed nor obeyed him. You say that I must 
support you for my own safety. Dreams! England can protect 
itself, and can more easily make peace with Spain without the 
Netherlands.” To this warm rebuke, (which took place on the 
5th of February, 1587, a few days before the execution of 
Queen Mary,) Elizabeth, however, added more mildly, that she 
would not make peace without the Netherlands, and only 
enquire, before she lent greater aid, what was the state of affairs 
in the Low Countries, and what was intended. It had been 
feared, after such accusations and strong language, that a total 
breach between the Netherlands and England would ensue; 
but the personal altercations ceased when Leicester resigned 
his post as Governor, in December, 1587, and Philip’s mighty 
preparations for invading England made all other considerations 
and differences appear wholly insignificant. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From the Death of Elizabeth to the Accession of Charles I. 


1603—1625. 


THE History of England, in the second half of 
the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
century, presents a most striking and remarkable | 
contrast. If in the former the whole derives life 
and unity from the supcriority of the understanding 
and character of Queen Elizabeth, if all refers to 
her person and there has its centre, in the latter, 
from the want of eminent personal qualifications, all 
seems to fall to pieces, and to tend to different, di- 
rections. Yet in cach of these directions there is 
such an extraordinary abundance of ideas, such an 
instructive series of gradations and transitions, that, 
independently of the extent of the effects, we are 
inclined to declare the history of the English revo- 
lution more’ attractive and diversified than the 
French, partly because the latter appears to be only a 
repetition of what had been already said and done in 
the former; and likewise because, in France, every- 
thing relating to the church and religion was put 
VOL. I. Ee 
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out of the question at the very outset; whereas ‘m 
England, it was everywhere connected in the most va- 
rious forms with political events. Did not the plan of 
our work imperatively prescribe certain limits, we 
would willingly have given more room to this most 
important development of new ideas, views, and 
principles relative to the state and church, royalty 
and republicanism, to civil rights and duties, &c., 
for we cannot here arbitrarily compress the narrative 
as in the account of mercly external events or 
fruitless wars. However, as the history of the 
reign of James I. is far less important and memo- 
rable than that of his son Charles I., we shall take 
the liberty of considering the former merely as an 
introduction to the latter, and mention, with all 
brevity, only the principal matters, without strict 
regard to the order of time, viz., first, James’s 
accession, his personal character and principles of 
government, and then his relations to foreign states, 
the Parliament, and the church. 

The arguments which had been produced against 
the hereditary rights of Mary Stuart, were partly 
applicable to James I. also, but after the death of 
Klizabeth, the most important of them certainly 
lost their force. 

In the will of Henry VIII., confirmed by the 
Parliament, which many persons still considered as 
the foundation of the law of succession to the 
English throne, the descendants of his eldest sister, 
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Margaret, who was married to James IV., King of 
Scotland, were entirely passed over, and after the 
death of some descendants, the crown was left to 
the heirs of his youngest sister, Mary, Duchess of 
Suffolk. Her granddaughters, Catharine Grey and 
Elinor, Countess of Cumberland, might accordingly 
have made claims for themselves and their children, 
and have alleged that James was the son of Mary, 
a stranger, and of a detested race. On the other 
hand, this exclusion of the elder line, for which 
there was no reasonable ground, appeared to be 
only one of the many arbitrary caprices of that 
monarch; and James, who had not forfeited his 
rights by any fault of his own, appeared to be un- 
questionably the nearest natural heir. Elizabeth, 
therefore, who was equally entitled with Henry to 
regulate the succession, gave her consent to his 
elevation to the throne; and her most eminent 
minister, Cecil, had previously entered into secret 
negociations with the King of Scotland. All the 
other statesmen and courtiers joined him, no other 
candidate appeared, and such men as Raleigh, 
Cobham, and others, who were of opinion that 
security should be obtained against the Scotch, 
before the coronation, by various conditions, were 
unpopular, as enemies of the Earl of Essex. Besides, 
the long and moderate reign of Ehzabeth had 
entirely banished from the minds of the English all 
apprehensions of excessive pretensions in a King. 
Ee 2 
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But as no government is wholly free from defects, 
and the longer it continues gives the more room 
for conjecturing that a change may produce an im- 
provement, many persons rejoiced that England 
was again to be governed by a King, in the prime 
of life, (he was then thirty-six years of age,) and 
who had been trained, by the experience of various 
fortunes, better than most Princes for the cares of 
government. To this it may be added that each 
party saw in the future, which was yet unccrtain, 
only its own advantage, and fancied itself sure of 
the special favour of the new King. Thus the 
Roman Catholics hoped for milder treatment, and 
the Puritans for the introduction into England of 
their doctrines which James had hitherto professed; 
lastly, the adherents of the Episcopal system relied 
on the circumstance that their religious principles 
agreed with the political principles of the new 
King. 

As soon as the King had made all the necessary 
arrangements in Scotland, he set out from Edinburgh 
for London, was everywhere received with honours 
and rejoicings, and on the 25th of July, 1603, being 
St. James’s day, was crowned in a manncr which 
differed but little from the Catholic mode. It 
may be conccived, says the French ambassador 
Beaumont. writing to Henry IV., “‘that disturbances 
may have been prevented on this change’ of sove- 
reigns by the strict obedience which the late Queen 
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so prudently established and maintained among her 
subjects, by the example of her justice and mo- 
deration, and the peace of nearly forty-four years’ 
duration; by the decay of the impoverished and 
depressed nobility, by the wealth of the people 
who are afraid of loss, and, lastly, by the weakness 
and disunion of the Catholics.” When King 
Henry IV. said, “I wonder that my brother has 
acquired three kingdoms with so little trouble, 
while one embarrassed me so much;” the English 
ambassador answered, “that James wondered still 
more how Henry had been able to manage threc 
women, Margaret, Gabrielle, and Mary.” 

This tranquillity and satisfaction in England were, 
however, of very short duration, for only six weeks 
after the death of Queen Elizabeth, the same 
ambassador Beaumont, writes, “the discontent 
increases daily, from various reasons, and spreads 
among all classes of the people.” 

In particular, the King shews so much predilection 
for the Scotch, that the latter endeavour, through 
ambition, and still more through selfishness, to 
profit by the influence which they have accidentally 
obtained gver the English. The Scotch, say several 
writers, devour the kingdom hike locusts. Nothing 
is unasked by them, and nothing is denied them; 
the setting up these golden calves costs more than 
all the wars of Queen Elizabeth.('!) “The jealousy 
of the English towards the Scotch,” SAYS Beaumont, 
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‘increases, and becomes so vehement that some 
flame may burst forth in consequence; for the latter 
are hungry, covetous, and impatient; they profit by 
the King’s favour as long as it is at their command, 
and endeavour to fix themselves im all public offices. 
The English, on the other hand, are as averse to 
endure anything detrimental to themselves, as they 
are, in general, not much pleased with the King, 
and openly declare that they were deceived re- 
specting his reputation and the opinion they were 
led to conceive of him. One person even let drop 
an expression, ‘that they must have Scotch Vespers, 
like the Sicilian.” Notwithstanding this discontent, 
a renewed attempt of Cobham and Raleigh, to 
place Arabella Stuart on the throne, or to restrict 
the King’s power by new legislative measures, 
failed.” (?) 

So long as so many differences continued between 
England and Scotland, the union of the two crowns 
on one head, and the adoption of the title of King of 
Great Britain, could add but little to the happiness 
and power of the people; and James, therefore, 
conceived the plan of a complete union of both 
countries into one kingdom.(*) Most persons, how- 
ever, thought that the hereditary right of James, 
which was almost accidental, was of little conse- 
quence in comparison with the continued differences 
of manners and customs, of the religious ideas, and 
the national peculiarities, of the two countries. 
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Both the. English and the Scotch required and 
feared too much; each party considered its own 
institutions as alone important and acceptable, and 
regarded the certain loss as greater than the 
possible gain. For these reasons, the comprehensive 
pian for an entire union was rejected by the Par- 
liaments, and only the concessions, In some minor 
points, relative to trade, to importation and expor- 
tation, to the administration of justice, &c., were 
adopted on the 11th of August, 1607. Many years 
had to elapse, many prejudices and passions were 
to be dispelled before the Scotch and English 
looked upon themselves as members of one great: 
whole. “Instead of an energetic King,” said many, 
“we have got only a weak Queen, and Great Britain 
has become less than England was.” 

In his external appearance and behaviour, James I. 
had nothing dignified or kingly. He had none of the 
beauty and engaging manners of Mary, and his rough 
northern pronunciation was the more disagreeable, 
hecause his tongue was too thick for his mouth. 
This defect hkewise hindered him from drinking 
with decorum. His gait was naturally, or through 
habit, awkward and slovenly; and whereas Elizabeth 
believed that magnificence, even of dress, ought to 
correspond with the royal dignity, James despised 
all external appearance to such a degrec, that he 
constantly had his clothes made after the same 
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fashion, and did not leave them off till they: were 
worn to rags. re 
In matters relative to art and science, he was in 
general deficient in judgment and taste,. and ‘his 
learning almost always shewed itself in an ill-timed 
and pedantic manner. Flatterers called him the 
Solomon of his age, while others more acutely and 
more justly observed, that his mind was a repository 
for worthless trifles, and that he was the wisest 
fool-in Christendom. Sir Francis Bacon, indeed, 
said, he possessed the three things which were 
ascribed in antiquity to the highly honoured Hermes, 
the power and good fortune of a King, the know- 
ledge and judgment of a priest, and the learning 
of a philosopher. But in truth, he never had the 
command ovcr himself; acquired nothing of the 
priest but the spirit and art of controversy of those 
times; and, in learning, was chiefly attached to 
what was partial, exaggerated, and useless. His 
love of peace was chiefly founded upon fear, and 
the mildness which returned after sudden anger 
was the result of phlegmatic indolence. With ex- 
cessive pretensions for the royal dignity, he bore 
even improprieties, and in his jokes was dull and 
vulgar. Under the appearance of. sincerity he 
often sought to deceive, and, as usually happens, 
was more frequently led and deceived by hypocrites. 
True merit scldom acquired any influence over him, 
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and his. apparent generosity led first to childish, 
unworthy profusion, and then to base means to 
obtain money. To the female sex he was not 
merely indifferent but even rude, while he was 
treated in a similar manner by his favorites. His 
passion for hunting and drinking was not accom- 
panied with adventurous courage and love of in- 
tellectual conversation, but often deprived him of 
time and inclination to attend to the most necessary 
business. 

James’s works, on Miscellaneous Subjects, shew 
more knowledge than judgment, and more fondness 
for writing than knowledge. The explanation of 
the Revelation of St. John is chiefly directed against 
the Pope and the Catholics. In Demonology, he 
endeavours to prove the possibility and reality of 
necromancy; and, consequently, the existence of 
witches, hobgoblins, evil spirits, compacts with the 
devil, &c. He likewise seriously enquires, why the 
devil has more to do with old women than with 
other persons. We might readily pardon all these 
fancies, if he had not acted upon them, and caused 
a great number of pretended witches and magicians 
to be execyted.(*) 

In his work on the Rights of Free Monarchies, 
he requires, on the one hand, that every King shall, 
like a good father, govern with’ wisdom and mild- 
ness; but on the other hand, he rejects all the 
means of public law by which such wisdom and 
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mildness may be produced, or the opposite qualities 
purified and restrained. James justly connects the 
doctrine of sovereignty theoretically with a higher 
source and a sacred delegation, for when it is once 
sacrificed to the mere pleasure of every individual 
and every moment, security, consistency, and obe- 
dience vanish. But he erroneously places Kings 
alone under the immediate protection of God, whereas 
every creature is in His hand, and is entitled to a 
peculiar mode of existence and development. Hence 
the subject, as well as the King, has his own in- 
violable rights; and when, on the one hand, omni- 
potence and infallibility are claimed for the King, 
on the other, there arises through a natural oppo- 
sition, the equally dangerous doctrine, that the 
voice of God is always heard in the opinions of the 
masses. James affirmed that every form, every 
right, had no foundation but his pleasure, and that 
the whole body of public law was valid only so long 
as he did not abolish it. According to him, all se- 
curities for the existing state of things referred 
only to the King’s person, whence the opposite notion 
was gradually produced, which, erroneously setting 
aside all personal and affectionate community between 
rulers and subjects, placed its whole dependence on 
forms. Elizabeth, notwithstanding her decided per- 
sonal superiority, spoke only of the affection and loyal 
sentiments of her people; James, on the contrary, 
talked of fear, obedience, submission, and affirmed 
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that it was sedition to dispute what a King might 
or might not do in the height of his power. Some- 
times, it is true, he added he did not wish to act 
contrary to law and reason, but he pretended to be 
the sole judge of what was legal and reasonable. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained of these 
theories, James certainly misunderstood the situa- 
tion of Great Britain, and his own position, when 
he took other Kings and kingdoms as models, and 
said to the French Ambassador, that he and Henry 
IV. were absolute in their kingdoms, and by no 
means depended on the counsels or concessions of 
their subjects. James not only obstinately main- 
tained these principles and notions against his 
ministers, but allowed his consort Queen Anne, 
sister of Christian IV., King of Denmark, scarcely 
any influence; her inclination to meddle in pub- 
lic affairs was not supported by any intellectual 
superiority, for which reason she could not but con- 
sider it as fortunate, when amidst her differences 
with her husband, he chose his favorites with regard 
io her wishes, and gave her money for her imme- 
diate expenses. Henry, Prince of Wales, who 
appeared to, have talents, and likewise professed 
despotic principles of government, did not thereby 
acquire his father’s favour, as might have been 
expected; on the contrary, he feared and suspected 
him, and lamented his death less than the people in 
general, who expected better times under the Prince. 
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Among James’s Ministers was Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury, who was indeed inferior to his father 
Burghley in comprehensiveness of understanding 
and energy of character, but far superior to all 
his competitors and rivals in activity, eloquence, 
knowledge of affairs, and political perspicacity. 
He was reproached for his former enmity to 
the Earl of Essex, and for a too great love of 
money. But Essex prepared the way for his 
own ruin, and self-interest never led the Earl of 
Salisbury astray as it did his great contempo- 
rary Sir Francis Bacon. It was undoubtedly very 
difficult under a King who, like James, required 
implicit obedience and even flattery, to retain any 
influence, without too much compliance; if therefore 
Cecil is not to be placed in the number of exalted 
and heroic characters, he is at least to be reckoned 
among the most uscful statesmen. It is certain 
that after his death in 1612, the public business 
was conducted worse than before, and the strict 
performance of duty, and integrity which prevailed 
under the reign of Elizabeth, disappeared more 
and more among persons in office. | 

Even Francis Bacon, a man of the highest in- 
tellectual powers, was convicted of having, con- 
trary to all laws, taken money from parties in suits 
at law. Those who would excuse him say, that 
bad management, and giving way to his servants, 
had led him to his ruin, and that he had probably 
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never passcd an entirely unjust sentence, for the 
sake of money; he however confessed that he had 
suffered himself to be bribed, and declined alleging 
anything in his defence.(*) He accordingly lost 
his office, was declared incapable of holding any 
place, was fined £40,000, and condemned to im- 
prisonment for an indefinite time. The King re- 
mitted the fine and imprisonment, but Bacon’s 
honour was lost; mean flattery did not regain him 
any influence, and the contrast between his mind, 
so richly endowed by nature, and his cowardly 
unworthy character, must, on serious self-examina- 
tion, have appeared greatcr and more condemnable 
to himself, than to those who judged of him in 
the sequel, and who, for his other merits, were 
willing to overlook or to cxcuse his moral de- 
ficiencics. 

No such palliations can be alleged in favour of 
the King’s favorites; thus Robert Carr, for instance, 
had no recommendations but a fine person and 
pleasing but superficial talents; while he was des- 
titute of solid judgment, and his character merited 
the severest reproaches. Yet James created him 
Earl of Somerset, allowed him, after the death of 
the Earl of Salisbury, the greatest influence in 
public affairs, and on his marriage with the dissolute, 
divorced Countess of Essex, presented him, accord- 
ing to one account, with estates worth one million. 
At the wedding, the Countess wore a coronet which 
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was valued at 400,000 crowns, and the clothes of 
the Earl were covered with jewels; nay, he spent 
in silk and silver stuffs, 40,000 crowns. Like most 
upstarts, the Earl of Somerset was arrogant and 
insolent, not merely to his inferiors and equals, but 
even to the King, who did not free himself from 
this unworthy slavery, till the Earl and his lady 
poisoned their former friend, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
chiefly because he had spoken of the latter as she 
deserved. However, only the meaner accomplices 
in the crime were punished with death, while the 
two principals were pardoned, and lived Jong, de- 
tested and despised.(°) 

Far from taking warning by his experience in 
this and similar circumstances, James chose a new 
favorite in Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. 
He was handsome and active, the most elegant 
dancer, the swiftest runner, &c.; he had the richest 
wardrobe, the greatest number of love intrigues, 
was the first who employed men to carry him in a 
chair, and the first who drove in a coach and six. 
He amused the King with singing, dances, fétes, 
processions, and dramatic representations, and when 
more powerful incentives appeared necessary, was 
ready to assist in all kinds of indecent and vulgar 
amusements. Though in some points humbling 
himself, his pride was unbounded, his rapacity im- 
moderate, and even the King was expcsed to his 
caprice and insolence. At first he took pleasurc 
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in cunningly discovering secrets, and adroitly carry- 
ing on court intrigues, but he laid aside all appear- 
ance of moderation as soon as he believed himself 
sure of the King’s favour, or rather had fully 
established his authority over him. Buckingham 
was sincere rather from the impetuosity of his cha- 
racter than from love of truth; liberal, more from 
prodigality than generosity; a friend or an enemy 
without choice, prudence, or discrimination. Hence 
he gained no faithful adherents, nor did he under- 
stand how to form able assistants. He had only 
the ordinary qualifications of a courtier, and none 
of a true statesman, yet he was for a long time at 
the head of public affairs. He acted in everything 
without plan or consistency, was not guided by any 
great interest for the welfare of his country, was 
no favorite with the people, nor a noble character. 
Vanity and presumption produced dissensions 
between him and the Minister Olivarez, who go- 
verned Spain; the manner in which he paid his 
court to Queen Anne at Paris offended Louis XIII, 
and he fancied that he had put down the intellectual 
superiority of Richelieu by a witicism, calling him 
the fresh water admiral. Camerarius, therefore, was 
right when he wrote to the Chancellor Oxtenstierna, 
“so long as Buckingham governs here in England, 
no good is to be expected;” others said, “favor- 
ites are designed by God for the chastise- 
ment of sovereigns and people, and he always 
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employs the most wicked for this fatal purpose.” 
—It was to be foreseen that a King like James, 
and favorites like Somerset and Buckingham, would 
not be able to maintain the dignified and command- 
ing attitude of Elizabeth, with respect to foreign 
powers. Yet, in general, the object which England 
ought to have in view appeared to be evident, 
namely, to keep equally within bounds the pre- 
ponderating powers of Spain and Austria, and the 
French love of conquest, and to secure the inde- 
pendence of the united Netherlands. With respect 
to the latter, the notions of James were quite im- 
politic, because, conformably to his abstract theo- 
retical principles, he looked upon them merely as 
rebels. It was partly in reference to this that 
Henry [V. wrote to his Ambassador in London, 
“King James is so thoughtless in his words and 
actions, that very little reliance can be placed upon 
him. He treats at Rome, in Spain, and everywhere 
as he does with me, but does not truly attach him- 
self publicly or secretly to anybody, moves in dif- 
ferent directions, conformably to any hope which 
those around him excite, but examines neither the 
motives nor the merits of the subject: so that, as 
I foresee, he will suffer himself to be deceived in 
everything.” 

James’s love of peace and the putting an end to 
the war with Spain, may, generally speaking, be 
approved, but all his neighbouts soon perceived 
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that his love of peace was not founded on theight 
motives; for which reason the French Ambassador 
reports, “As long as James lives he will on no 
account ever begin war, but endeavour to preserve 
peace, even by injudicious and disgraceful means, 
He hates war from habit, principle, and nature, and, 
according to his own expression, will avoid it like 
his own damnation, for he was born and bred with 
a base and weak heart, and imagines, like princes 
who are devoted to religion, the sciences, and indo- 
lence, that he can never be compelled to go to war 
against his will, by his duty and conscience, or by 
violent and legitimate reasons. Besides this, he is 
conscious that, through his weakness, negligence, 
and inexperience, he is not equal to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and therefore kecps away 
from them. And so he now believes, that in time 
of peace he may more easily lay the burthen upon 
others, conceal his own faults, and live, according 
to his Sispostuen, in the enjoyment of tranquillity 
and pleasure.” 

No person more skilfully took advantage of this 
disposition than the Spanish Ambassador, Gondomar. 
He wrote, at a later period, to Lerma, “I have so 
lulled King* James to sleep, that neither the cries 
of his daughter and her children, nor the repeated 
remonstrances and entreaties of his Parliaments 
and subjects arg able to awaken him.” Gondomar | 
overcame the opposition of some officers of state 
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by presents and pensions, which in those times 
hardly anybody hesitated to accept. With the 
peace with England, which deprived the Dutch of 
all assistance from that country, Spain would 
willingly have united an offensive and defensive 
alliance, which, however, was not accomplished, 
partly because it was apprehended that the Dutch 
might in that case throw themselves entirely into 
the arms of France. It was not till Holland con- 
cluded, in 1609, the twelve years’ armistice with 
Spain, that all his foreign relations assumed a 
pacific appearance, and James had no presentiment 
that the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with 
the Count Palatine Frederic, which was celebrated 
with great pomp, on the 24th of March, 1613, 
would occasion him new and greater cares. It was 
a subject of much joy in England, that the influence 
of Spain and the Roman Catholics was lessened by 
this alliance, and the King more attached to the 
Protestants. | 

But when Frederick accepted. the crown of Bohe- 
mia, in the year 1618, the wishes of the English, 
who desired war, and the timidity of the King, 
were irreconcileably opposed to each other. Nor 
was James able to moderate or control the power 
of events and passions by his general principles. 
Hence his wavering, and a course of proceeding 
which drew upon him the reproaches of.all parties. 
Thus, on the one hand, he declared against every 
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transfer of crowns, on religious pretexts and by the 
will of the people; and, on the other hand, he how- 
ever allowed the raising of recruits and money for 
his son-in-law, contrary to the promise which he 
had given to the Spaniards. His theoretical asser- 
tions were opposed, among others, by Archbishop 
Abbot, who said, “Frederick must accept the Bohe- 
mian crown, and follcw where God leads him, step by 
step. The Kings of the carth who gave their power 
to the beast, should abandon the whore, and give 
her up to ruin.” Satires and caricatures were 
more intelligible than these apocalyptical inter- 
pretations. Thus a farce was performed at Brussels 
in which Frederick was assisted by Denmark with 
100,000 pickled herrings; by the Nethcrlands, 
with 100,000 butter-tubs, and by King James, with 
100,000 Ambassadors. The King was represented 
with pockets turned inside out, and with a sword 
at his side, which many persons, in spite of all their 
efforts, could not draw. 

If it be allowed that it was hazardous to assist 
subjects in war against their ancient sovereign, 
difficult to act in Germany with a foreign military 
force, and desirable to attain the object in view by 
negociations; yet James should never have sa- 
crificed his dignity, and placed himself in a con- 
temptible light. This he did when, according to 
a report of the French Ambassador, he said to 
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Gondomar, “You have reason to write to your 
master that I am a decciver, a worthless and faith- 
less man. The Palsgrave is a wicked man, a 
usurper; I give you my royal word that I will not 
assist the confedcrate Princes.” And yet, at the 
very samc time, James promised the contrary to 
the Palatine Ambassador. 

The Spaniards paid the King in his own coin, as 
clearly appears in the long and tedious negociations 
rclative to the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with the Infanta Mary, sister of Philip IV. Con- 
sidering the condition of religious and _ political 
parties at that timc, such an extraordinary alliance 
of a Protestant Prince Royal with a Princess of the 
greatest Roman Catholic House, was unquestionably 
of the highest importance, and hopes and fears, ex- 
tending far into futurity, were built on the announced 
or implied object. Jamcs, with his usual vanity, 
thought that if he influenced the Protestants through 
a daughter, and the Roman Catholics through a 
daughter-in-law, (") he would be everywhere the 
arbitrator, allay all storms, cstablish peace, and re- 
cover the Palatinate for his son-in-law, with the 
assent of Spam. The Spaniards prctendcd to 
agree to this, in order to keep the King‘of England 
and his subjects from taking any warlike resolutions, 
and to gain time; but if, which cannot be supposed, 
they really had had any serious desire to second 
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those political plans, they were not able to execute 
them, while they were perseveringly opposed by 
Austria and Bavaria. 

The Spaniards looked upon the proposcd mar- 
riage more in a religious than a political view. 
While one party vehemently censured the notion of 
exposing a princess of the orthodox faith among 
the sinful community of heretics, another party 
looked upon it as a dispensation of Providence to 
restore Catholicism in England, and renew the con- 
nection with Rome. These conflicting views and 
objects, the wish to deccive and the fear of being 
deceived, caused the negociations to be so pro- 
tracted, that Buckingham, taking advantage of 
Charles’s impatience, conceived the plan for the 
Prince to go himself to Madrid, and gain the Prin- 
cess like a truce knight. James’s objections were 
overruled, his consent almost extorted, and the 
formal Spanish Court extremely surpriscd by the 
arrival of the Prince. This resolution, exclaims 
the Venetian Ambassador, Valaresso, is an abyss of 
incredible wonders, a labyrinth without entrance or 
issue, approved by nobody, without a parallel in 
ancient or,modern history. It is contrary to the 
true interests of the King, of the kingdom, of the 
Prince, and of Buckingham. If, as some affirm, 
Gondomar said, the marriage will come to pass if 
the Prinde goes to Spain, he probably only meant 
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to express the impossibility of the alliance by the 
impossibility of such a journey. 

The Prince was treated in Madrid with very 
great respect so long as it was believed that he 
would embrace the Roman Catholic religion, and 
there, as well as at Rome, the demands and con- 
ditions with respect to religion rose continually 
higher, because they believed that Charles had, by 
his precipitation, madc it impossible to recede; 
nay, Olivarez plainly declared, we must take it for 
granted that His Highness, when he undertook the 
journey, had resolved to come over to our Church. 
Charles in fact made many concessions, and, on the 
26th of Novembcr, 1623, the Papal dispensation 
was at length received in London; but with the 
addition that it would be null and void, unless all 
the conditions were executed. But the very first 
condition that the Roman Catholics in England 
should enjoy, toleration, and the free exercise of 
their religion, could not possibly be executed in 
the state of excitement which then prevailed. 
Though King James therefore swore to the con- 
ditions of the marriage, and gave a grand enter- 
tainment, at which, according to ancient custom, 
the dessert was allowed to be scrambled for, and 
the plates and dishes broken by way of rejoicing, 
essential obstacles still remained, and new ones 
arose in Madrid. " 

According to the etiquette of the Spanish court, 
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Charles saw the Infanta very seldom, and by 
stealth, wherefore one morning, acting more like a 
lover than a Prince, he leapt over a wall, accom- 
panied by Buckingham, into her garden, to speak 
to her. This, however, gave great offence, and 
the forward conduct of Buckingham, who did not 
spare even the Prince, was considered by the grave 
Spaniards as highly indecorous. It was still more 
unfortunate that Buckingham completely quarrelled 
with Olivarez, who was at that time so powerful in 
Spain, and said to him, in the presence of the 
Prince and of King Philip, ‘that he acknowledged 
in every possible way the goodness of the King, 
but that he owed to the minister neither gratitude 
nor friendship.” Olivarez answered, “this was 
quite indifferent to him, but with the priests, who 
had been consulted, he insisted that the conditions 
relative to religion must be executed before the 
marriage, and as much liberty granted to the 
Roman Catholics in England, as had been granted 
to the Protestants by Rudolph, Matthias, and 
Henry IV.” 

Buckingham, who had at first been so eager to 
bring about this marriage, was now equally desirous 
of breaking it off; returned with Charles to England, 
taking advantage of the favorable dispositions of 
the people and the Parliament for the Prince and 
himself,* unjustly accused the Earl of Bristol of 
having conducted the affair badly at Madrid, and 
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laid all the blame on the Spanish court;(’) he even 
prevailed to have all communication with it broken 
off, and, in the end, war to be declared against it. 
“But the Spaniards,” says Valaresso, “despised this 
kingdom, as weak, poor, disunited, led by a timid 
King and an inexperienced Prince, they ridiculed 
their anger, and talked of a revolt of the mice 
against the cats.” So low had England fallen, since 
the reign of Elizabeth and the glorious year 1588. 
If we turn to the internal affairs of the kingdom 
they appear cqually unsatisfactory. In the first 
place, the King’s ideas of his unlimited power and 
the pretensions of the Parliament to a share in the 
government were so strongly opposed to each other, 
that it was scarcely possible to come to an under- 
- standing. It has indeed been observed, that the 
despotism of the King was of a merely speculative 
nature, and therefore innocent; but the opposition to 
it was called for by duty and necessity, because a 
recognition of those principles, whether expressed 
or implied, would have legalized tyranny, and have 
sacrificed all political liberty in such a manner, that 
a sovereign of a more energetic character would 
have been able to appeal to it.” Besides, James's 
notions were by no means confined to theory, but 
were carried into effect, when he, by his own au- 
thority, omitted to call Parliaments, conferred the 
right of voting, exercised the most decided ‘influence 
on the elections,(”) prohibited, or at least disap- 
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proved all deliberations on state affairs, and caused 
members of Parliament to be arrested and punished 
for expressions, which by no means exceeded the 
limits of their just rights. 

The not unnatural consequence was that the Par- 
liament, in part excited by the King, gave way on 
its part to exaggeration and passion;(") and from 
endeavouring to maintain the rights it had hitherto 
enjoyed, was the more easily inspired with the 
idea of extending them, because James evidently 
aimed at reducing them, or designating them as 
mere voluntary gifts of his favour. Nor in the 
end can the immutability of rights be considered in 
any improving state, as the highest object of wisdom 
and happiness. The circumstance that James 
called no Parliament from the year 1609 to 1620, 
(with the exception of a two months’ session in 
1614,) and that in the last thirteen years of his 
reign scarcely any uscful laws were passed, was 
the chief cause of the subsequent violent com- 
motions. 

With his very first Parliament, which was dis- 
solved on the 31st of December, 1609, James got 
into a dispute on grants of money, on the legal 
validity of his Proclamations, and the limits of his 
spiritual power. At the opening of the second 
Parliament, on the 7th of April, 1614, James 
blaming “the conduct of the first Parliament, said, 
“that he would on his part do everything possible, 
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and wished that they might act in concord and 
sing, “Ecce quam bonum.” But matters soon took 
the same course as the first time, wherefore the 
King, seeing that the Parliament first brought for- 
ward its own wishes and grievances, and did not 
promptly grant what he desired, suddenly dissolved 
it at the beginning of June, though nearly sixty bills, 
which had been introduced, were thereby hindered 
from becoming laws. From that time he endea- 
voured to manage with the ordinary revenucs, or 
to raise money by other means, which excited great 
dissatisfaction, and at length, in 1620, compelled 
him to summon the third Parliament. In his opening 
speech James said, “he had often piped to them 
but they had not danced, often wept but they had 
not mourned; now, however, he entertained the 
best hopes for the future.” Hereupon he set before 
them his ideas of the Parliament and its objects, 
and promised to protect the Protestant religion, 
notwithstanding the intended Spanish marriage. 
He had improved the defects in the administration, 
and had asked and received but little money, 
though the affairs of the Palatinate and Bohemia 
had involved him in many experites. 

The Parliament, hereupon, granted a considerable 
sum, and complained, in temperate terms, of some 
monopolies, of exemptions from penal laws, &c. 
This harmony with the King was, however, but of 
short duration. The arrest of a member of Par- 
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liament, and the interruption of the sitting, which 
appeared to be unreasonable, led to more vehement 
expressions respecting the management of foreign 
affairs and the treatment of the Roman Catholics in 
England. The result of a correspondence which 
ensued was, that the Parliament thanked the King, 
indeed, for all his goodness and concessions, but 
caused the following declaration to be entered in 
the Journals of the House of Commons. 

“The privileges and rights of Parliament are an 
ancient and indubitable birthright and inheritance 
of the English, and all important and urgent affairs 

in Church and State, as well as the drawing up of 
laws and the remedying of abuses, are the proper 
subjects of the deliberations and resolutions of the 
Parliament. The members are free to speak upon 
them in such order as they please, and cannot be 
called to account for them.” 

James was so indignant at this declaration, that 
he struck it out of the Journals with his own hand, 
in the presence of the whole Privy Council and of 
all the Judges, on the 30th of December, 1621. 
For, 

Firstly, he had’ no intention of abridging rights 
and privileges, but neither would he tolerate an 
equivocal declaration which affected the royal 
rights. 

Secondly, the time chosen for this declaration 
was quite improper, because he had first granted 
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the desires of the Parliament, and received its 
thanks for so doing. 

Thirdly, it had been hastily carried through one 
afternoon when scarcely a third part of the mem- 
bers was present. 

A week afterwards, on the 6th of January, 1622, 
the King, with the approbation of his whole council, 
dissolved the Parliament, and published the motives 
of his conduct. Among other points he said, “that 
the members had spoken disrespectfully of foreign 
sovereigns, and lost their time in useless discussions 
about their privileges and the rights of the King. 
Though he had dissolved this Parliament he in- 
tended to govern well, and when a favorable op- 
portunity offered, to call anothcr.” Many of the 
boldest speakers in both houses were soon after 
sent out of England under various prctexts; others, 
for instance the Earls of Oxford and Southampton, 
Messrs. Coke, Phillips, Seldon, and Pym, imprisoned 
for different periods. 

The consequence of these measures was, that 
the extent of the royal prerogative was more strictly 
inquired into, and every person who was punished 
was considered to be a martyr to the good cause. 

It was partly on this account that J ames opened 
his last Parliament, on the 19th of February, 1623, 
with a friendly address, in which he touched on 
the affairs of Spain and the Palatinate, and warned 
the members against too anxious investigations and 
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doubts. “He had no intention,” he said, “to in- 
fringe upon their rights, but they ought to act in 
a similar manner and confide in him as a mild 
sovereign.” The House of Commons declared in 
vehement terms against the Roman Catholics, 
advised that the negociations for a marriage with 
the Infanta should be broken off, and in the end 
granted money for war against Spain. Some 
Roman Catholic Lords, who refused to take the 
prescribed oaths, were excluded from the Upper 
House, and the number of members of the Lower 
House was increased by the King’s gradually giving 
to fourteen places the right to send members to 
- Parliament. 

This last Parliament of James’s annulled, with 
the King’s consent, all monopolies, and laid down a 
principle on which all British liberty is chiefly 
founded, namely, that every Englishman may do 
what he pleases, provided that he does not pre- 
judicc the rights of his fellow-citizens, and that nei- 
ther the King nor any person in office, but the law 
alone, can limit this liberty. 

A general principle of this nature left room, 
however, for various interpretations and applica- 
tion in individual instances, at least, it did not solve 
all the doubts which sprung up at that time. Thus 
the King bclieved that he was entitled to impose 
commercial taxes, because he concluded commercial 
treaties; and complained of the avarice of the Parlia- 
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ment when it blamed his bad management and pro- 
fusion. The King said that the extent of the royal 
domains had been reduced, that the value of money 
decreased, and that the increasing expenditure could 
not be defrayed with the old resources. The Par- 
liament replied that for truly useful expenses, money 
would not be refused, and the aversion to grant 
supplies proceeded chiefly from the King’s refusing 
improvements of another kind, and selling crown 
domains to lessen his embarrassments; that he 
granted new monopolies, oppressed vassals who 
were under age by his guardianship, imposed exor- 
bitant fines, and granted to numerous persons pro- 
motion to a higher rank, all which was at variance - 
with the letter and the spirit of the laws. 

The affairs of the Church appeared to be in a no 
less alarming situation than those of the state. On 
the one hand, the Roman Catholics complained that 
James had disappomted their hopes; (”) that he 
granted them no toleration, and that in a creed pub- 
lished in London, the Pope was designated as 
Antichrist, and the Council of Trent as foolish and 
blood-thirsty. On the other side, the Protestants 
complained that he had granted their enemies far 
too much, and basely sacrificed their brethren in 
Bohemia and Germany. Both parties were so far 
right, as the King was deficient in judgment and 
energy of character to discover the true middle 
course, and consistently to persevere in it. Thus, 
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his complaisance towards Rome, arose much more 
from fear of jesuitical intrigues and murderers,(’’) 
than from conviction of the necessity and utility of 
greater and more general toleration. Nay, he per- 
secuted the unfortunate Arminians even in the 
Netherlands, merely because their system differed 
in some points of doctrine from his own. 

The Jesuits, who, by their own confession, had 
been active even during the reign of Elizabeth, 
now redoubled their efforts in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and from their academies in Spain, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, sent many pupils across 
the sca. But their hopes were defeated when 
Catesby, Piercy, and several fanatic Roman Catholics 
conspired, in 1605, to blow up the King and the whole 
Parliament. Every preparation had been made 
with the greatest caution, and the time for the 
execution of the plot had arrived within twelve 
hours, (4) when a Roman Catholic Nobleman, Lord 
Mountcagle, was warned by a letter not to appear 
in Parliament, because a sudden dreadful blow from 
an invisible hand, was impending. The Earl of 
Salisbury, to whom Lord Mounteagle communicated 
the letter, left to the King the merit of having first 
thought 6f gunpowder. The investigation that was 
made, completely proved the infamous plan. Some 
of the accomplices fled, others were taken and exe- 
cuted, put none of them manifested any remorse. 
So deeply rooted was the superstitious belief of the 
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meritoriousness of the enormous crime, that priests 
are said to have endeavoured to remove any scruples 
that might be entertained on the subject, and to 
have given to the conspirators the sacrament and 
absolution.(’*) Garnet, their provincial, was executed 
because he had known of the conspiracy, and had 
not given information. 

Though every honest Roman Catholic condemned 
the wicked plot, yet all the passions were so much 
excited, that not merely were priests and Roman 
Catholic priests ordered to leave the kingdom on 
pain of death, but every subject was required to 
take a new oath of allegiance for the King’s safety. 
Many Roman Catholics believed that they could . 
take it, because the only object of it was order 
and obedience in civil matters; others rcfused, rely- 
ing on a declaration of Paul V. These were excluded 
from all offices. Attendance on Protestant worship 
and receiving the sacrament were commanded, and 
orders given to search houses for popish books, 
relics, &e. James’s praiseworthy declaration that 
the punishment for the conspiracy ought not to be 
indirectly extended to innocent Roman Catholics 
availed nothing, and was looked upon by many as 
superstition and idolatry. 

The Episcopal, and nominally the predominant 
Church, exerted itself to the utmost to maintain 
conformity in the doctrines and constitution of, the 
Church, and supported on all occasions the unre- 
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stricted pretensions of the King, partly from con- 
viction, and partly to secure his support in similar 
circumstances. Almost all the English bishops 
spoke of him in terms of unbounded veneration, 
and deduced his right immediately from God, 
whereas they spoke with little respect of the Parlia- 
ment, or even extended the King’s absolute power 
to the right of assessing taxes at his pleasure. 

These notions, the increasing power of the Court 
of High Commission, as well as the worldly-minded- 
ness and love of pleasure of many of the superior 
clergy, increased the violence and the power of 
the Puritans; they were called the defenders of 
religious liberty, professors of the pure doctrine of 
Calvin unadulterated with Arminianism, and great 
praise was bestowed on the morality of their lives. 
Zealous partisans of the Church, on the other hand, 
said, Puritanism is a cloak for the worthless, and, in 
the eyes of conscientious men, hardly better than 
a fool’s cap; thus the episcopal Church stands in 
the true middle point, between the two beasts of 
the Apocalypse, Puritanism and Popery. 

The Puritans undoubtedly attached too much im- 
portance to certain externals, of which they disap- 
proved; such as the sign of the cross in baptism, the 
ring in marriage, the bowing at the name of Jesus, 
and the use of the surplice; but their adversaries 
were not ‘more tolerant in these respects, and those 
who saw more clearly, perceived a more deeply 
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rooted and general opposition between them and 
the Church. Elizabeth, convinced that religious 
conferences more frequently widened breaches than 
produced peace, had always prevented them; James, 
however, on account of circumstantial complaints 
of the Puritans, encouraged them, partly because 
he hoped to promote truth, partly because he wished 
to shew himself as a divine and an orator. At the 
opening of a religious conference, between members 
of the established Church and Puritans at Hampton 
Court, in January, 1605, the King declared his 
respect for the existing constitution of the Church, 
and his aversion to alter it. Yet abuses might 
have gradually arisen which required correction, 
and the discussion was besides of use to stop the 
declamations of the discontented. But when the 
Puritans persevered in their opinions, though the 
King himself often interfered in the conversation, 
his ideas were manifested more decidedly; he would 
not increase the number of the laws and ecclesi- 
astical ordinances, or fill the prayer books with 
theological subtleties; Royalty and Presbyteri- 
anism were as much at variance as God and the 
devil, for the common people came together ac- 
cording to this doctrine, and ignorantly criticised 
every King and every government; he knew how 
the Presbyterians had treated him and his mother, 
and how true the saying was, No Bishop, :no King. 
In reference to these expressions, Archbishop 
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Whitgift said, he was convinced that the spirit of 
God spoke through the King, and Bishop Bancroft 
added, I can testify that my breast overflowed with 
joy, because Almighty God has, in special mercy, 
given us such a King as there has not been since 
the time of Christ. Lastly, it was declared in an 
official statement, that the episcopal Church had 
been found pure and blameless in all essential points, 
and, with the exception of some trifling changes 
in the prayer book, every thing must remain as it 
was. It was ordered, subsequently, that nobody 
should preach on things that were not mentioned 
in the thirty-nine articles; nor on predestination, 
election, the spiritual rights of the King, &c. 

The Puritans universally complained that the 
question had been decided against them, partially, 
and without the assent of Parliament, merely by 
royal proclamations; but they were not agreed 
whether they might submit to the ordinances, and 
consider the English as a real Church, or whether 
they ought to look upon it as a member of Anti- 
christ. Many of the more rigid emigrated to the 
Netherlands and America, and those who remained 
behind and refused compliance, were punished, or 
removed from their posts. But on the whole, the 
Church gained very little by this exclusion, and 
the Puritans in Scotland opposed it still more 
decidedly.’ 

These latter aimed at establishing a Church 
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wholly independent of all temporal jurisdiction, 
without any gradation of dignities, and divine 
service entirely destitute of art and ceremonies. 
Their austerity and gloomy views of life degene- 
rated in some into fanatic enthusiasm; in others 
into dark melancholy. Even the more modcrate 
clergy looked upon it as their duty to judge, without 
forbearance, of the conduct of the King and Queen 
and their favorites, of ministers, and of the admini- 
stration of public affairs, and to address the people on 
these subjects from the pulpit. They extended their 
jurisdiction, added to the severity of their decrees 
of excommunication, which the temporal powcr was 
obliged to acknowledge, and dared not to take off 
even if it was unjust. Thus, m the year 1593, a 
synod excommunicated all the Roman Catholic 
Lords, without regard to the King’s interference, 
and left them only the choice of being converted 
or of quitting the country. 

All this was diametrically opposed to the prin- 
ciples of James. He therefore endeavoured to 
bring over the inferior clergy to his side, partly by 
concessions, partly by threats; gained many of the 
lower Barons, who, since the year 1584, had repre- 
sented the counties in Parliament, as well as those 
Lords who wished to obtain possession of Church 
lands, or were afraid lest they should be compelled 
to resign them. : 

At this time the clergy obtained, in some measure, 
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representatives in Parliament; the General Assembly 
proposed for each place six persons, out of whom 
the King chose one. But these representatives 
were to propose nothing without a special com- 
mission, and approve nothing that might be inju- 
rious to the Church. Thcy retained their office 
only for one year, and were responsible to the 
General Assembly of the Clergy. While many 
considered this Parliamentary attendance as a gain 
for the Church, others vehemently reprehended all 
participation in temporal asscmblics, saying that it 
Ied, if not to the subjection of the Church to the 
State, yet, in the end, to the restoration of the 
Bishops. Almost all assented to Buchan’s prin- 
ciple, that Princes, like the meanest subject, are 
amenable for their crimes to the tribunals, and, in 
case of resistance, may be compelled by arms and 
deposed. 

James, till he ascended the throne of England, 
found himself under the necessity of proceeding 
with uncommon caution and modcration towards 
the Presbyterians, but mn the subsequent ycars his 
plans relative to the Church became more manifest, 
and were promoted by means of every kind; praise, 
rewards, bribery, threats, deprivation, and banish- 
ment, often with violation of many legal forms. 
The Church was to be subordinate to the State, 
and no religious assembly convoked without the 
royal assent. The Bishops recovered (1606 to 1610) 
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most of their estates, and their seats in Parliament, 
and became the heads of the assemblies; every 
priest was to swear obedience to them, and nobody 
to preach on the constitution of the Church, and 
these new ordinances. 

In the year 1617 the King effected many other 
changes, and resolved that what he ordered, by 
the advice of the archbishops, bishops, and a sufh- 
cient number of clergymen, should be law. At 
the same time he introduced into his chapel the 
choir, the organ, and many other things that had 
been before abolished; and on the 25th of August, 
1618, prevailed on the assembly of the clergy to 
adopt the five articles of Perth. These were, 
1. The Sacrament is received kneeling. 2. It may 
be administered to sick persons in their own houses. 
3. Private Baptism is allowed. 4. Children eight 
years of age may be confirmed. And, 5, ccrtain 
holydays shall be observed. 

These points appeared to many persons the more 
objectionable, as several difficult and disputed doc- 
trines were merely indicated, or implied in them; 
such, for instance, as the real presence; the 
necessity of baptism for salvation, the authority of 
the bishops, &c. These articles were, however, 
confirmed by the Parliament in the year 1621, by 
a majority of twenty-seven, after the royal commis- 
sioner had declared that no further innovations 
should be made. From that time, the power of the 
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King and of the Bishops continued to increase, so 
that even mere addresses and representations to 
the Parliament were looked upon as seditious. If 
the preceding priestly democracy often manifested 
gloomy austerity, presumption, and restlessness, 
the new episcopal aristocracy frequently shewed 
moral degeneracy, and, together with servility, a 
lust of power of a different description. Hence 
James wrote to the Bishops, “the disobedient, 
seditious, rebellious crowd must obey, otherwise it 
resists God, its natural King, and the laws of the 
land. The sword is put into your hands, there- 
fore make use of it, and let it no longer remain 
idle.” 

Neither James nor his adversaries had any con- 
ception of the essence of Christianity, which is the 
foundation of all creeds, or of genuine toleration; 
nay, all considered the existence of two diverging 
opinions in a state to be injurious and condemnable, 
and each demanded the exclusive predominance of 
his own opinion. ‘These diverse opinions were 
advocated in polemical and satirical publications with 
such acrimony, that the government several times 
seriously jnterfered to prevent them. Its measures, 
however, were in general fruitless, and the Church 
and State were the subjects of more and more 
bitter censure. The Puritans blamed, among other 
things, a royal resolution of the year 1618, relative 
to the celebration of the Sabbath. According to a 
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pamphlet of a Dr. Bound, no marriage or other 
festival ought to be celebrated on that day; none 
but spiritual occupations allowed; one bell at the 
most be permitted to ring; and mirth and cheerful 
conversation be regarded as sinful. Now, though 
the decree of James permitted company, games, 
and amusements, only in those hours of Sunday in 
which divine service was not performed, and ad- 
mitted only those persons who had already been 
at church, the Sabbatarians and Puritans took the 
greatest offence at it. On the other hand, a satire 
against them said, “if God and his Angels ap- 
peared on the day of judgment in the purest white 
robes, the Puritans would run away and cry, 
that the abomination of the choristers overtook 
them.” 

In addition to so many general grounds for dis- 
content and disunion, there were several individual 
grievances and acts of injustice. Such, for instance, 
' was the treatment of the proud and impctuous, 
but highly gifted Sir Walter Raleigh. His enmity 
to Essex had injured him in the eyes of the people, 
and his hatred to the Scotch prejudiced the King 
against him. Though, notwithstanding several 
violations of prescribed forms, he was not convicted 
of actual participation in Cobham’s conspiracy, he 
remained ten years in prison, till he paid, through 
Lady Villiers, 1,500. to the new favorite, Buck- 
ingham. An enterprise against the Spanish colonies, 
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commanded by him, and which was certainly illegal, 
failed; and when Gondamar’s influence in London 
increased, was treated as treason, though some 
affirmed that King James himself was by no 
means a stranger to the business.("*) As this new 
accusation, however, did not induce any severe 
punishments, and the Spaniards continued their 
persecution, the old extinct proceedings were re- 
sumed, and it was resolved, with the base assent 
of Bacon, to carry into execution the former sentence 
of death, without regard to the pardon which had 
been, not indeed expressly, but tacitly given.(') 
The people, though before ill-disposed towards 
' Raleigh, manifested praiseworthy compassion, and 
were indignant with the Judges, as well as with the 
King, who was governed by the Spaniards. The 
latter, however, in addition to what we have just 
mentioned, had a particular reason for their hatred 
of Raleigh. He had had the chief command in 
Ireland, when some Spanish prisoners were mas- 
sacred in cold blood, because they could produce 
no commission from Philip II., and were therefore 
treated as robbers. | 

The splendour and decorum which prevailed at 
the court of Elizabeth vanished but too soon, with 
every thing that was noble, without James’s under- 
standing how to make himself beloved in any other 
way. ° 

Instead of being accessible, like Elizabeth, to all 
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his subjects, the King was angry with every one 
that approached him, wherefore a person hung a 
remonstrance round the reck of one of his hounds, 
with the following petition: “dear Cesar, we beg 
you to speak with the King with our affair, for he 
hears you every day, but us, never!” 

Beaumont, the French ambassador, wrote to his 
court, “I discover so many seeds of disease in 
England, so much.is brooding in silence, and so 
many events seem inevitable, that I am inclined 
to affirm, that for a century from this time, this 
kingdom will hardly abuse its prosperity, except to 
its own ruin: I can assure your Majesty that you 
have more reason to reflect on King James’s absurd 
conduct, and pity his subjects, than to dread his 
power. The courage of the English is buried in 
the tomb of Elizabeth. What must be the situation 
of a State and of a Prince, whom the clergy publicly 
abuse in the pulpit, whom the actors represent 
upon the stage, whose wife goes to these repre- 
sentations in order to laugh at him, who is defied 
and despised by his Parliament, and universally 
hated by his whole people. His vices debilitate 
his mind; when he thinks to speak like,a King he 
proceeds like a tyrant, and when he condescends, 
he becomes vulgar. He endeavours to cover, under 
specious titles, disgraceful actions; and as the power 
to indulge in them abandons him, he feasts his 
eyes, when he can no longer gratify his other vices. 
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In general, he concludes by resorting to drinking. 
Nothing is done here in a regular and reasonable 
manner, but, according to the pleasure of Buck- 
ingham, an ignorant young man, blinded by court 
favour, and carried away by passion. The most 
important and urgent business cannot induce this 
King to devote a day, or even an hour to it, or to 
interrupt his pleasures. He does not care what 
people think of him or what is to become of the 
kingdom after his death. I believe that the breaking 
of a bottle of wine, or any such trifle, affects him 
more than the ruin of his son-in-law, and the misery 
of his grandchildren.” 

We would willingly ascribe some of these expres- 
sions to the dislike of a foreigner, or the excessive 
severity of a gloomy-minded observer. Yet Burnet 
himself says, “‘No King could be less respected, and 
less lamented at his death. England, which acted 
so great a part, and whose Queen, Elizabeth, was 
the arbitress of Christendom, and the wonder of 
her age, sunk, under his government, into utter 
insignificance, and King James was the laughing- 
stock of his age. While hungry writers at home 
bestowed on him the most extravagant praises, all 
foreign countries looked upon him as a_pedant 
without judgment, courage, and firmness, and as 
the slave of his favorites.” Lord Littleton expresses 
himself*to the same effect: “King James possessed 


neither courage nor ability, and was equally despised 
6 
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at home and abroad.” His death, on the 6th of 
April, 1625, in the 59th year of his age, was cer- 
‘tainly considered by most persons as a happy event, 
and very few presaged that the indestructible germs 
of greater convulsions would soon spring into life 
with redoubled energy. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV. 
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(1) Page 421. Queen Anne was likewise even profuse in 
her expenditure; and in 1610 there were 297 persons receiving 
salaries in the establishment of Prince Henry. Lingard, 
vol. IX., p. 120. 

(2) Page 422. Arabella, daughter of Charles Earl of 
Lennox, was descended in the third degree from Henry VII. 
Respecting her hard fate, see Spisame Lettres et Dépéches, 
St. Germain, vol. DCCLXV., pp. 207—-209—210. Biogra. 
Britann. Johnston, pp. 372—458. Sawyer, vol. II., p. 8. 
Wilson’s Life of James, p. 10. Lodge’s Illustrations, vol. III., 
pp. 178—217. Respecting Raleigh’s and Cobham’s plan, see 
Miscell. State Papers, vol. I., p. 377. 

(3) Page 422. On the ]lthof July, 1604, the Scotch Par- 
liament gave directions for the examination of the plan. Acts 
of Parl., vol. 1V., pp. 263—366. 

(4) Page 425. Le fait de sorciers et sorciéres a fort im- 
portuné le roi. Un grand nombre a été pris et en partie est 
exécuté, comme au dit Aberdeen 57, sans plus grand nombre 
aexecuter. Epistole theologice prestantium virorum. Ep. 21. 

(5) Page 429. Parliam. History, vol. I., pp. 1210—1244 
—1249. Pecuniam sine modo, sine judicio dissipavit. Non 
potest dici satis quantum in illo vanitatis, quantum iniquitatis 
fuerit. Johnston, p. 530. Wilson, James, p. 158. He said 
himself, “I find matter sufficient and full both to move me to 
desert my defence, and to move your lordships to condemn and 
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censure me.” Atkin, vol. II., pp. 203, 214—220. Bacon 
died on the 9th of April, 1626, six years after his fall, and in 
indigence, at the age of 65. State Trials, vol. Il., pp. 308— 
314. Howell, vol. IV., p. 8. 

(5) Page 429. The King, the favorite, and all who possessed 
the power of aiding his return to public life, were besieged with 
letters, characterised to an almost incredible extent, by abject 
entreaty and unprincipled adulation. Vaughan’s Mem. of the 
Stuarts, vol. 1., p.288. Lingard, vol. IX., p. 252. 

(6) Page 430. The Countess confessed her guilt; the Earl 
persisted in denying it. Both were condemned to be hanged. 
State Trials, vol. Il., pp. 269—290. Howell's Letters, 
vol. I., p. 3. 

(8) Page 436. There arose such a stench in the house of 
the Spanish ambassador, in London, that the neighbours com- 
plained, and an investigation took place. There were found 
quarters of beef, mutton, and other meat, buried in the dung- 
hill, which they would neither sell nor give away to poor 
heretics. Nor would they suffer any diminution of the daily 
supply, from pride and covetousness. The people loudly 
blamed this conduct, and said, ‘‘ that two Spaniards belonging 
to the Legation had killed themselves by excess in eating.” 
Rusdorf, vol. I., p. 115. 

(9) Page 440. It is certainly an exaggerated statement 
that on the Prince’s departure all his letters to the Infanta 
were returned tohim unopened. Mem. pour servir a l’ Histoire 
de France. Paris, 1756, vol. IIl., p. 244. Only the last 
letters were sent back unopened. Vallaresso, MSS. de St. 
Germain, vol. DCCXLI., p. 1208; and MSS. de la Dibliothéque 
Royale. According to Gongalo de Cespedes, p. 331, the 
parting of Charles and the King of Spain was polite on both 
sides, Many presents were distributed, and Charles received 
among others, a Madonna by Correggio, and a Venus by 
Titian. 
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(10) Page 440. He threatened punishment, and confiscation 
of property, if the people did ‘not elect according to his direc- 
tions. Akin, vol. 1., p. 182. May’s History of the Parlia- 
ment, p. 6. Hume, vol. VIII., p. 72. 

(11) Page 441. The House of Commons justly said to the 
King, ‘‘ your Highness’s power 1s absolute, either negatively to 
frustrate, or affirmatively to confirm, but not to institute, with- 
out Lords and Commons.”’ Vaughan, vol. I., p. 117. 

(12) Page 446. Thuanus, CXXIX., p. 15. When the 
Earl of Northumberland and some other counsellors recom- 
mended greater toleration, even Edward Coke said, ‘‘this was 
very like treason, because it was contrary to the rights and 
dignity of the crown.” Lingard, vol. IX., p. 216. 

(13) Page 447. May’s Parliam. History, p. 5. To the 
Bishop of Ambrun, who came to England incognito in 1618, 
_James spoke favorably of the Pope and religious toleration, 
but would hear nothing of the Jesuits and the restoration of the 
church property. Deagant, p. 119. 

(14) Page 447. According to Welwood, p. 19, Sully had 
made the first discovery in France, and Henry IV. communi- 
cated it to King James. 

(15) Page 448. Akin, vol. I., pp. 239,274. Johnston, 
p. 402—425, Sawyer, vol. II., p. 170. Collter, vol. IL., 
p- 690. Khevenhiiller, under the year 1606, p. 3102. History 
of James 1., p. 274. Neal, vol. II., p.47. Lingard, vol. 1X., 
p- 36 and 433, endeavours to prove that the Jesuits were 
much less guilty than is generally supposed. On the ill treat- 
ment of the Catholics in Ireland, ibid. p. 191, and especially 
Carey’s Vindicia Htbernice. 

(16) Page 457. Macaulay, vol. I., p. 134. Hist. of 
James I1., p.160. Rushworth, vol. 1., p.5. Atkin, vol. II., 
p- 101. Vol. I., p. 165,175. Thompson's Life of Raleigh. 
According to Lingard, vol. [X., p. 231, James had no know- 
ledge of Raleigh’s enterprise, and by a royal declaration of 
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June, 1618, (Dyson's Proclamat., vol. I.,) he was expressly 
forbidden to attempt any thing against other States, and 
especially Spain. 

(17) Page 457. James had never expressly pardoned 
Raleigh, but said, ‘he would keep this as a curb, to hold 
him within the bounds of his commission, and good _be- 
haviour.” Howell’s Letters, vol. J., p. 6. 


CHAPTER V. 


From the Accession of Charles I., to the breaking out of 
the Scotch troubles. 


(1625—1637.) 


CHARLES I. was born at Dunfermline in Scotland, 
on the 19th of November, 1600, and, like Queen 
' Elizabeth, was twenty-five years of age on his ac- 
cession to the throne. In his youth he was weakly 
and self-willed, but strengthened his constitution 
by temperance, and gradually acquired much skill 
in bodily exercises. In consequence of a local de- 
fect, it was difficult for him to speak fluently, and 
he was so destitute of gracefulness and affability, 
that he was not able even to confer favours in an 
engaging manner. As he had not interfered in 
public affairs as Prince Royal, perhaps from obedi- 
ence to his father, and had never expressed any 
decided opinions, most persons expected he would 
now act with double energy, and only a few attri- 
buted his former reserve to want of decision and 
firmness.” The person who expressed the greatest 
apprehensions, was the Palatine Ambassador, 
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Rusdorf: “If,” said he, “the new King trusts en- 
tirely to the direction of one man, and disdains sin- 
cere advice; if, like his father, he neglects business, 
gives ear to informers and calumniators, raises dis- 
putes with his people, and looks upon concession 
as disgraceful, he will become contemptible to his 
enemics, bring shame upon his friends, and en- 
tirely ruin the tottering state.” 

At the beginning, however, the contrary of all 
this took place. The persons belonging to the new 
Court, were required to be strictly moral in their 
conduct; fools and buffoons, whom James loved to 
have about him, were kept at a distance; able men 
employed, and artists and men of learning encou- 
raged. The King read and wrote several languages, 
possessed a knowledge of history, divinity, and 
mathematics, and a taste for all the fine arts. 
Though Charles was born in Scotland, the English 
considered him as one of their own countrymen, 
and his dignified deportment could not fail to please, 
when compared with the loquaciousness of. James, 
and his predilection for unworthy favorites. 

With respect to his projected marriage, there 
were different opinions. After the ill advised plan 
of marrying him to a Spanish Infanta, had not only 
been given up, but had led to an uncalled-for war, 
it appeared doubly necessary that Charles should 
strengthen himself by a closer alliance with France. 
The marriage contract with Henrietta Maria, sister 
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of Louis XIII., was concluded on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1624, and a large dowry assigned her. 
Soon afterwards, Buckingham was commissioned 
to fetch the Princess from Paris. An immense 
number of very costly dresses, and a train of five 
or six hundred persons, manifested his vanity rather 
than the power and wealth of England. On the 
22d of June, 1625, Charles, then twenty-six years 
of age, was married at Canterbury to Henrietta, 
who was then sixteen; and it was expected from 
the highly moral character of both, that the marriage 
would be happy. Soon, however, occasion for mu- 
tual complaint arose: in the first place, Henrietta 
“thought that she had not been received with as 
much pomp and respect as was her due, and was 
angry that she was made to sleep in an old state 
bed of Queen Elizabcth’s. Soon afterwards, she 
had a dispute with Buckingham, because he desired 
to force his wife’s sister and niece upon her, and 
with the King, because he meddled im all, even 
the most trifling details of her domestic economy. 
On the other hand, Charles had reason to com- 
plain of the unkindness and violent temper of his 
wife.(") 

The Queen’s own establishment was the chief 
cause of all these evils; it consisted, according to 
the marriage contract, entirely of French, and partly 
of bigoted Roman Catholics. These persuaded the 
King that her conscience would not allow her to 
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be crowned in the English manner, or to be present 
at various ceremonies; they unseasonably attempted 
to convert Englishmen to the Romish religion; in- 
terrupted Protestant worship in the King’s absence; 
stigmatized him as a reprobate heretic, with whom 
the Queen ought to have nothing to do, and im- 
posed foolish penances upon her, when she did not 
implicitly follow their directions. The King at 
length lost his patience, and, without regard to the 
stipulations of the marriage contract, dismissed the 
whole of the Queen’s French household at once.(*) 
All of them, a hundred and twenty in number, has- 
tened to seek redress of her, but found that the 
King had locked the door. When his Majesty in- 
formed her of the resolution which he had taken, 
‘she did not behave with more calmness than her 
attendants, she tore her hair, fell speechless on the 
floor, then sprung up with loud cries, dashed her 
head against the windows, and gave vent to her 
passion by other similar extravagancies. She was 
gradually appeased, and, in the sequel, contrary to 
all expectation, she not only lived in harmony with 
her husband, but her influence increased to such a 
degree, as to give rise to great complaints.(*) 

~ These domestic and personal affairs of the court, 
which, in many states, acquire far too much impor- 
tance, soon became totally insignificant in England, 
compared with the memorable developmént of po- 
litical and ecclesiastical rights. To represent this 
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development in its wisdom and folly, its moderation 
and licentiousness, for the more correct apprecia- 
tion of those times, is the main object of the follow- 
ing narrative. 

The embarrassments of the Treasury, caused by 
the inconsiderate profusion of James, and the 
Spanish war which had been so rashly commenced, 
induced the King to summon his first Parliament 
on the 18th of June, 1625, at which ninety-seven 
Lords and four hundred and ninety-four Commoners 
were present. Charles, in his opening speech, 
briefly described the state of public affairs, spoke 
of the aid required for the war, and of his zeal for 
~ the Protestant religion. The Lord Keeper, Williams, 
having dwelt on these subjects at greater length, 
to which the speaker of the House of Commons 
returned a polite answer, adding a request for the 
“maintenance and preservation of the rights of 
Parliament,” the Lord Keeper again spoke, and 
said, “that with respect to the last point, the King 
confirmed all their privileges without exception, 
because he knew that the Commons would them- 
selves punish any abuses.” 

Charles believed, that after such a confidential 
and satisfactory declaration, the Parliament would 
immediately proceed to fulfil all his wishes. He 
was therefore. greatly astonished when it refused to 
grant mdre than two subsidies, that is, a sum wholly 
insufficient for his great and notorious wants, as 
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be crowned in the English manner, or to be present 
at various ceremonies; they unseasonably attempted 
to convert Englishmen to the Romish religion; in- 
terrupted Protestant worship in the King’s absence; 
stigmatized him as a reprobate heretic, with whom 
the Queen ought to have nothing to do, and im- 
posed foolish penances upon her, when she did not 
implicitly follow their directions. The King at 
length lost his patience, and, without regard to the 
stipulations of the marriage contract, dismissed the 
whole of the Queen’s French household at once.(?) 
All of them, a hundred and twenty in number, has- 
tened to seek redress of her, but found that the 
King had locked the door. When his Majesty in- - 
formed her of the resolution which he had taken, 
she did not behave with more calmness than her 
attendants, she tore her hair, fell speechless on the 
floor, then sprung up with loud cries, dashed her 
head against the windows, and gave vent to her 
passion by other similar extravagancies. She was 
gradually appeased, and, in the sequel, contrary to 
all expectation, she not only lived in harmony with 
her husband, but her influence increased to such a 
degree, as to give rise to great complaints.(*) 

_ These domestic and personal affairs of the court, 
which, in many states, acquire far too much impor- 
tance; soon became totally insignificant in England, 
compared with the memorable developmént of po- 
litical and ecclesiastical rights. To represent this 
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development in its wisdom and folly, its moderation 
and licentiousness, for the more correct apprecia- 
tion of those times, is the main object of the follow- 
ing narrative. 

The embarrassments of the Treasury, caused by 
the inconsiderate profusion of James, and the 
Spanish war which had been so rashly commenced, 
induced the King to summon his first Parliament 
on the 18th of June, 1625, at which ninety-seven 
Lords and four hundred and ninety-four Commoners 
were present. Charles, in his opening speech, 
briefly described the state of public affairs, spoke 
of the aid required for the war, and of his zeal for 
~ the Protestant religion. The Lord Keeper, Williams, 
having dwelt on these subjects at greater length, 
to which the speaker of the House of Commons 
returned a polite answer, adding a request for the 
“maintenance and preservation of the rights of 
Parliament,” the Lord Keeper again spoke, and 
said, “that with respect to the last point, the King 
confirmed all their privileges without exception, 
because he knew that the Commons would them- 
selves punish any abuses.” 

Charles believed, that after such a confidential 
and satisfactory declaration, the Parliament would 
immediately proceed to fulfil all his wishes. He 
was therefore greatly astonished when it refused to 
grant mdre than two subsidies, that is, a sum wholly 
insufficient for his great and notorious wants, as 
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well as for the war, which had been approved and 
almost forced by the two houses.(*) This conduct 
proceeded from various motives, some particular 
and some general. Among the former was dislike 
of Buckingham, vexation at the marriage of the 
King with a Roman Catholic Princess, the oppres- 
sion of the Puritans, their being unused to make 
large grants, &c. All these special motives coin- 
cided in one central point, namely, that a consider- 
able number of very prudent and energetic men 
were convinced, that advantage should be taken of 
the right of granting supplies, to remove the defects 
that had hitherto existed in the public institutions, 

and to establish a more firm and free constitution. — 
While one party, therefore, saw the highest political 
wisdom, and the final object of all government in 
the absolute preservation of every thing that ex- 
isted, the second party was not disposed to be 
satisfied with merely maintaining the existing in- 
stitutions, but desired to extend its rights; and the 
King, who ought to have found and supported the 
true medium between two dangerous extremes, did 
not enter on any strict examination of the several 
points, but saw only treason and rebellion in every 
attempt to retain or to alter against his will, and 
to call in question the unlimited extent of his 
power. What Elizabeth, by the great energy and 
versatility of her mind always found means to 
adapt to existing circumstances, the Stuarts en- 
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deavoured to carry by insisting on certain abstract 
notions, without regard to unfavorable circum- 
stances, not perceiving that by their partial in- 
ferences from the divine unlimited rights of Kings, 
equally dangerous conclusions of the sovereignty of 
the people might be drawn. 

A disastrous plague,(°) which carried off many 
thousand persons in London, made it necessary to 
suspend the sittings of Parliament. When it met 
again at Oxford on the 4th of August, the King 
caused the state of affairs to be again laid before it, 
together with the account of his expenditure, as 
well as of the debts left by James. He then added, 
~ “Consider, I beg you, that the eyes of all Europe 
are turned upon me, and that I shall appear ridi- 
culous if you abandon me. Consider that this is 
my first attempt, if it fails it will be for ever inju- 
rious to my honour; and if this consideration does 
not move you, think of your own reputation and 
deliver me from a situation in which you have 
engaged me, that it may not be said that you had 
quite deceived me. In fine, three of the best 
orators, honour, safety, and ability, equally advise 
the prompt settlement of these affairs.” 

When the debates on granting the supplies began 
on the 6th of August, some were of opinion that 
they ought only to consider the necessity of the 
moment; to proceed with forbearance, and not, by 
new complaints, give occasion to dissensions. Others 
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replied, that the grievances which had not been 
remedied should be again urged, the management 
of the public revenue hitherto be inquired into, and 
the church and religion more regarded than tem- 
poral affairs. When Mr. Edward Clarke observed 
on this occasion, that some speeches had been 
made with unreasonable acrimony, the loudest 
marks of disapprobation were expressed, and he 
was compelled to receive upon his knees the 
sentence of the House, which condemned him to 
imprisonment. During the subsequent days many 
points were brought forward, such as the strict 
execution of the laws against Popery, the Jesuits, 
Roman Catholic worship, education abroad, in- 
sufficient religious instruction, &c., for which reason 
the King, on the 10th of August, again urged the 
hastening of the supplies, and promised, that in 
case there should not be sufficient time for the 
discussion of all other matters, he would call the 
Parliament together again in winter. When, after 
this application, some members again alleged, that 
Justice and honour required a speedy grant, and 
that delay only increased the evil and the em- 
barrassment, the House voted two subsidies, 
towards which, however, the Roman Catholics were 
to pay double. The King passed the bill, but 
proved that it was insufficient, on which the Par- 
liament,. without directly denying this sssertion, 
resolved, on the 11th of August, before any further 
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discussion on ‘pecuniary matters, to investigate the 
grievances which it appeared would chiefly relate 
to the administration of the ministers and the 
influence of Buckingham. To avoid this danger, 
or at least this mortification, the King dissolved 
the: Parliament on the 12th of August. Before the 
members of the Lower House broke up, they 
declared before God and the world that they would 
always remain faithful subjects to their most 
gracious King, and were ready to consider and 
remedy all grievances in a Parliamentary manner, 
as well as to grant all the necessary supplies. They 
begged the King always to depend on the true and 
- cordial attachment of his poor Commens, and to 
look upon them as the greatest earthly support and 
security of a just sovereign, and those as calum- 
niators of the people and enemies of the state who 
should dare to affirm the contrary. 

To this official declaration were added reproaches 
of various kinds; the Parliament had indeed ap- 
proved in general the war with Spain, which, 
however, did not justify the bad conduct of the 
campaign and the injudicious expenditure of money. 
Still less was it to be excused that ships were lent 
to Popish France to enable it the more easily to 
subdue the Protestants in Rochelle, and that forced 
loans were required, which was contrary to the 
established rights of Parliament and to the Corona- 
tionioaths which says, “‘the King shall maintain all: 
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laws, rights, and customs.” These well-founded 
complaints, want of money, and the unfortunate 
result of an enterprise against Cadiz, induced the 
King to call a new Parliament in February, 1626. 
In order, however, that the leaders of the former 
opposition and the adversaries of Buckingham 
might not be again elected, they were nominated 
sheriffs, or nominated to other offices, which petty, 
suspicious proceeding, indeed, rendered it impossible 
for them to exercise their mfluence in one place, 
but increased it in the other(*), and confirmed many 
in their resolution to obtain influence and importance 
by opposing the measures of the government. 

The speech with which the Lord Keeper, Coventry, 
opened this second Parliament in the name of the 
King, on the 6th of February, 1626, contained 
fewer facts and explanations of the state of affairs, 
than rhetorical phrases which were not even hap- 
pily chosen, but indicated, or even plainly expressed, 
dangerous principles. Thus it gave great offence, 
that he said, “there is an immense interval between 
the highest elevation of the Majesty of a powerful 
monarch, and the submissive respect and humility 
of a loyal subject. That exalted Majesty con- 
descends to admit the meanest of his subjects, or 
rather to invite them to consult with him,” &c. 

Instead of beginning by granting the supplies, 
as the King wished and hoped, the Parliament 
appointed several committees to make accurate 
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enquiries relative to war, taxes, administration, 
monopolies, religion, &c., and to draw up a state- 
ment of grievances. Even on this occasion it was 
observed, that formerly under Elizabeth every 
enterprise had succeeded, and glory had been 
spread over the kingdom. Now, nobody would 
risk his money or his person, through well-founded 
distrust of the new, and entirely different system of 
government. 

Nearly at the same time, Pym, president of the 
committee of religious affairs, complained of two 
books written by the King’s chaplain, Montague, 

because they contained expressions concerning the 
' Pope, image-worship, transubstantiation, &c., which 
seemed to be entirely incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of the English church. Instead of suffering 
the affair to take its course, the King looked on it 
as an attack upon himself, and thought himself 
called upon to defend his chaplain, which only 
increased the irritation.(?) Montague was, in the 
end, summoned before the House of Commons, and 
severely reprimanded, because his book was con- 
trary to true religion, and tended to the dishonour 
of the King, and to confusion in Church and State. 

Meantime Charles wrote to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, “that as every delay was very 
injurious, and the necessity was evident, he wished 
that the grant of supplies might be a¢celerated as 
much as possible.” The House, in its polite an- 
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swer declared, “We beg your Majesty to be 
convinced that there never was a King more beloved 
by his people, and no people ever more desirous to 
increase the honour and greatness of its sovereign. 
Your Majesty will certainly receive graciously the 
faithful and necessary advice of your Parliament, 
which can have no other object than to serve your 
Majesty and the kingdom, by our denouncing the 
evils which led to your Majesty’s necessities and 
the complaints of the people; -while we, at the 
same time, propose means to remedy them. Con- 
fidently relying on their future removal we una- 
nimously declare, though we depart from the former 
proceedings of Parliament, that we will support 
your Majesty with supplies in such a manner and 
so amply, that you will be safe at home and for- 
midable abroad. We will also hasten this affair, 
as your Majesty's urgent wish and present circum- 
stances require.” 

Though, on the one hand, these friendly promises 
were very welcome to the King, he could not 
avoid, on the other, feeling some uneasiness at the 
continued enquiry of the House of Commons into the 
conduct of the administration, which in, particular 
threatened the Duke of Buckingham. In returning 
thanks to the Parliament, Charles added, “If you 
connect the grants of the supplies with the state- 
ment of your grievances, I consider tifis as an 
intimation and not as a condition. In order, how- 
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ever, to answer this point, I tell you, I am as ready 
as my predecessors to listen to your grievances, 
provided that you endeavour to find remedies for 
defects really existing, and do not merely look for 
the express purpose of discovering some grievance. 
You must know also that I will not permit my 
officers to be questioned or called to account by 
you, and least of all those who are in high posts 
and about my person. Formerly it was asked, 
‘What shall be done for the man whom the King 
delighteth to honour?’ Now, some persons take 
trouble to enquire what can be done against the 
man whom the King thinks fit to honour. Formerly 
~ you extolled Buckingham, for what reason will you 
now accuse him? He is still the same, and has 
done nothing without my express command. I 
wish you to hasten in granting the supplies, for 
every delay will be most injurious to yourselves, 
and if any evil arises from it, I think I shall be the 
last to feel it.” 

This letter of the King was liable to many ob- 
jections. It was evident that he claimed the grant 
of supplies as an unconditional right, but considered 
the redress of grievances as a secondary consi 
deration and a matter of favour. That in certain 
respects he placed himself in respect to the Par- 
lament in a position, which, if not hostile, was yet 
‘constrained and unsuitable; while he so identified 
himself with his servants and officers, that there 
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could be no idea of their responsibility, or even of 
an examination of their administration, without 
offence to the King himself. 

In this state of things the House of Commons 
believed itself called upon to perform its duty in 
two points at the same time; it therefore provision- 
ally voted three subsidies and three-fifteenths to 
put an end to the embarrassments of the Treasury; 
but added, that the bill should not be passed till 
the King had heard and answered the grievances 
of the Parliament. The House likewise continued 
its enquiries into the conduct of the administration, 
in which Mr. Turner, and Mr. Coke in particular, 
declared most decidedly against Buckingham. The — 
King persisted in considering all this as an improper 
‘attack on his government and that of his father. 
He therefore summoned the Parliament to White- 
hall on the 28th of May, and thanking the Upper 
House, expressed his approbation of its proceedings. 
He regretted that he could not say the same of the 
Lower House, and had summoned it for the pur- 
pose of reproving it for its errors and unparlia- 
mentary conduct. He hoped, however, that they 
would all return to the right way after the Lord 
Keeper had clearly proved that they had been 
wrong. The Lord Keeper in his speech said, 
. “The King will readily hear and answer your just 
complaints if they are laid before him in a legal 
manner, for no King loves his people more than he 
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does, but none is more jealous of his rights, which 
he will never suffer to be violated under the pretext 
of Parliamentary freedom. You have the rights of 
a deliberative, not of a controlling authority, and 
there is a difference between liberty and the abuse 
of it. With respect to the Duke of Buckingham, 
the King is best acquainted with his conduct and 
services, and feels that the measures directed 
against him are an insult to himself and to his 
father, King James. He therefore commands you 
to end this unparliamentary enquiry, and to leave 
to his wisdom and care the future reform of those 
things, which you suppose to be otherwise than 
» they ought to be. 

“The grants cannot and must not be delayed till 
after the redress of the grievances, and the King 
expects a final answer before next Saturday. If 
he does not receive it by that time, his Majesty 
cannot expect aid in that way, nor will he promise 
that the session shall be continued any longer.” 

To this speech the King added that he had con- 
ducted the foreign affairs according to the wishes 
of the Parliament, and formerly no person had been 
more in favour with the House than Buckingham. 
Delays and dissensions must necessarily be attended 
with the most fatal consequences; a friendly dis- 
position, on the other hand, would encourage him 
to go with the Parliament. Mr. Coke had said, it 
was better to be ruined by a foreign than a domestic 
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enemy; he, the King, thought that it was more 
honorable for a sovereign to be attacked, nay, en- 
tirely destroyed, than to be despised by his subjects. 
Consider, (so Charles concluded his address, ) that 
the calling, the duration, and dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, depend entirely on my power; accordingly, 
therefore, as I find them to produce good or evil 
fruit, they will continue or cease fo be. 

These declarations, which not only called in 
question some hitherto undisputed rights of the 
Parliament, but threatened the annihilation of the 
main foundations of the English Constitution, gave 
rise to such loud complaints, both in and out of 
Parliament, that he caused his own speech and that: 
of the Lord Keeper, to be explained by Buckingham 
in a more temperate sense. The King, said the 
Duke to the House of Commons, would grant more 
time for deliberation, and had fixed so short a time 
only on account of the urgent necessity of the case; 
nor would he interrupt their enquiry into grievances; 
only he wished them to abide by the course followed 
by their predecessors, and not to look after defects 
so much, as for means to remedy them. 

The Commons, in their answer of the 5th of 
April, refuted each of the accusations made against 
them, proved their right to accuse persons in office, 
and promised speedily to take some _ resolution 
respecting thc supplies, though, according.to ancient 
custom, this was always the last business to which 
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Parliament attended. They besides begged the 
King not to give ear to any insinuations, and not 
to judge of their conduct while matters were still 
under consideration and incomplete, but to wait for 
the end, which would satisfy him of their loyalty 
and attachment. 

About this time, when many persons hoped that 
all parties would follow the right middle course 
which had been pointed out, various circumstances 
and ill-judged measures concurred to increase the 
public discontent. Lord Bristol, who, had been 
kept in prison for two years on account of his con- 
duct in Spain, without any legal proceedings having 

- been commenced against him, complained to the 
House of Lords that no summons had been sent to 
him to attend its sittings. On the intervention of 
the Lords a summons was sent to him: the Lord 
Keeper, however, added, the King wished he should 
make no use of it, but, under some pretext, keep 
away from the House. Lord Bristol sent this letter 
to the House of Lords, with an observation that 
his old enemy, Buckingham, had obtained this 
demand, but that he mtended to prove that the 
Duke had done wrong to the present and to the 
late King, to the State, and to the Parliament. 
The King and his favorite were so indignant at 
this boldness, that an accusation of high treason 
was made, in his Majesty’s name, against Lord 
Bristol, which he victoriously refuted. 

VOL. I. 1] 
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This affair encouraged the House of Commons 
to draw up articles of impeachment against 
Buckingham, and to present them, on the 8th of 
May, to the Upper House. The chief articles 
referred to the union of many offices in his person, 
ill conduct of the war, extortion, the sale of 
judicial offices, the procuring of titles of honour 
for his relations, the squandering of the public 
money, his presumption in administering medicine 
to King James, &c.(°) Buckingham was certainly 
able to refute some of the articles of accusation. 
Yet the Commons justly felt that the whole ad- 
ministration had taken a bad direction, of which 
Buckingham was the chief cause, and that the - 
responsibility of ministers is often greater in 
reference to certain errors which lead to impor- 
tant results, than in respect to isolated crimes. 

The King caused two members of the House of 
Commons, Messrs. Diggs and Elliot, to be arrested, 
because they had expressed themselves in an 
unbecoming manner respecting him, on the pre- 
sentation of the articles of impeachment against 
Buckingham to the Upper House.(’) It appeared, 
however, from the investigation, that false reports 
had been made to the King, and he was‘obliged to 
set the two members at liberty. 

On the other side, a Mr. Moore was thrown into 
prison by the House of Commons, on a complaint 
by the King, because he had said, “We are free, 
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and must remain so, if the King will preserve his 
kingdom.” After discussing what a tyrant can do, 
he had, however, added, “Thank God, we have no 
cause to fear any thing of the kind, we have a 
pious and just King.” Four days afterwards, 
Charles granted the release of Moore, but had, in 
the mean time, involved himself in a dispute with 
the House of Lords, by committing the Earl of 
Arundel to the Tower, without examination, and 
without assigning any reason. The Lords declared 
that such conduct was not allowable, and could not 
be adopted except in cases of high treason, or 
when a person refused to give security for his 
conduct. Though everybody knew that Charles 
was angry with the Earl, merely on account of 
some expressions in the House of Lords, the King 
affirmed that he had sufficient reason, and would 
one day make it known. If the Lords believed 
and called him @ gracious King, they ought to 
confide in him. This turn and conclusion appeared 
so unsatisfactory to the House of Lords, the vio- 
lation of judicious laws was so evident, and the 
‘danger to the safety of all so great, that the House 
resolved, on the 2d of June, since every remon- 
strance was disregarded, not to enter upon any 
other matter till this was settled. Thus the King 
found himself obliged to give up his precipitate 
resolution, and to set the Earl at liberty on the 8th 
of June. 
112 
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On the same day Buckingham defended himself 
before the House of Lords, and on the following 
day the King again called on the Commons to 
hasten the supply. He said, “‘That in case of their 
refusal or longer delay, he must call God to witness 
that he was not to blame.” The Commons drew 
up an answer, in which they justified their conduct; 
objected to the levying of tonnage and poundage, 
and requested the dismissal of Buckingham. But 
before they could present it, or the Lords make an 
urgent application to the King for the prolongation 
of the Parliament, he dissolved it on the 15th of 
June, and endeavoured to justify his conduct by a 
public declaration. The dissolution of the first 
Parliament, he said, took place chicfly because 
contagious diseases were then spreading: to the 
second Parliament, the King had _ stated the 
existing dangers and the pressing wants of the 
Treasury. But instead of considering of means to 
remedy them, the Commons suffered themselves to 
be misled by some violent men, who had in view 
only their personal plans and objects; and after the 
receipt of the last royal letter, had caused a re- 
monstrance to be drawn up, which unjustly accused 
a peer of the realm, offended the dignity of the 
King and his father, and contained a complete 
denial of all supplies. The King hence found 
himself compelled, after mature deliberation, to 
dissolve the Parliament. 
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The substance of the remonstrance of which the 
King complained, was the followmg: “The King 
has been induced by false representations to the 
measures which he has adopted, and the dissolution 
of the first Parliament for instance, was not so 
much on account of contagious disorders, as 
Buckingham’s fear of a just accusation. Formerly 
the examination of grievances always preceded 
the voting of the supplies; now the power and the 
influence of Buckingham was our chief grievance, 
and the investigation of it naturally cost much 
time. Then a new intcrruption was made hy the 
arrests of two members of the House of Commons, 
who were obliged to prove their mnocence and to 
claim their rights. Besides this, the arbitrary 
levying of tonnage and poundage, not granted by 
Parliament, gave the more ground for alarm, as it 
is directly contrary to the laws of the kingdom. 
The House of Commons, therefore, only did its duty 
in turning its attention to all these things, and 
requests the King not to prefer one man to all 
other men, and to the public concerns, but to 
dismiss Buckingham. It will then devote itself 
with zea] and confidence to all the other business, 
especially to the supplies.” 

The King, disregarding these arguments, believed 
that the right and power were on his side; he 
therefore ordered the remonstrance to be seized 
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and burnt, wherever it might be found, and the 
Earl of Arundel to be arrested. 

In reference to all these measures and events, 
an impartial observer, Rusdorf, the Palatine Am- 
bassador, writes: “The King has dissolved the 
Parliament before any business whatever was 
finished, in order to save his favorite from en- 
quiry.(”) Thus offending innumerable worthy 
people, he chooses rather to please one man than 
to give way to the people and the estates of the 
kingdom, in a just and legal manner. The King 
does and orders nothing without Buckingham, who 
governs without restraint, while all the other Coun- 
sellors are subject to him, or are intimidated, or — 
rejoice when things go ill, because the favorite will 
then be more speedily ruined. Buckingham, with 
the greatest folly, makes use of the King’s friend- 
ship only for his own advantage, while he offends 
many persons, and neglects the true interests of 
the country. Hence the King is hated, and the 
English government appears everywhere remiss as 
an ally, proud towards friends, violent without 
power and wisdom.” 

Cardinal Richelieu expresses himself ip equally 
severe terms respecting Buckingham: “He is of 
mean origin, ill educated, without virtue and know- 
ledge. His father was insane, his elder brother so 
mad that it was necessary to confine him; ‘he him- 
self fluctuates between reason and folly, is full of 
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irregularities, and is carried away by his passions. 
The folly of an enemy, guided by no rules, is 
almost more to be feared than his wisdom, because 
the fool does not act on the principles which are 
common to all other men. Reason has no touch- 
stone when opposed to such an one, for he attempts 
everything, prejudices his own interests, and is 
restrained by nothing but downright impossibility.” 

The events that soon succeeded, proved how 
correctly Richelieu had judged of the Duke: a 
more prudent statesman would at this moment have 
tried every means to effect a reconciliation between 
the King and the Parliament, in order to obtain 
means to.carry on the war with Spain, or he would 
have made peace with Spain, to be enabled to do 
without the Parliamentary grants. Instead of this, 
Buckingham and his partisans dreaded every 
approach to reconciliation between the King and 
Parlhament, and looked upon the continuation of the 
Spanish war as an affair of honour: nay, not 
satisfied with this twofold great error, he most 
absurdly engaged England, which already carried 
on the Spanish war without energy, m another war 
with France. The assistance of the Hugonots, and 
some less important motives, served as a pretext; 
others however state, that Buckingham, fearing the 
influence of Queen Henrietta, wished to break off 
all conriection with France, and hoped besides to 
acquire great military glory. . He thought then to 
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go to Paris as a victorious Plenipotentiary, though 
he had been forbidden to appear there, because he 
had, on a former occasion, paid his court in an 
offensive manner to Queen Anne herself. His expe- 
dition to Rochelle in June, 1627, (") entirely failed, 
and gave occasion for just reproaches, which could 
not be averted by the King issuing an order, that 
nobody should accuse Buckingham, or lay the blame 
on him. 

While the Duke, following his own caprices and 
personal feelings, quarrelled with France, he offended 
or shghted the Dutch, Swedes, and Danes. Christian 
IV., who was hard pressed in the German war, 
therefore advised his nephew, King Charles, to grant 
the reasonable desires of his subjects, and recon- 
cile himself with them, in order to obtain money 
and power to contend with really dangerous ene- 
mies. But Charles was much offended at this ad- 
vice, as an improper interference, and was brought, 
by his financial measures, into still greater difficulties. 
First of all an order was issued under the great 
seal, that all taxes, hitherto existing, though not 
granted anew by the Parliament, should continue 
to be paid, and this principal violation of, the esta- 
blished forms of law, was followed by many other 
errors and acts of injustice. The farmers of royal 
domains were arbitrarily taxed; the Roman Ca- 
tholics, (contrary to a solemn promise,) were ex- 
empted, on the payment of larger or smaller sums, 
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from the penal statutes; the burden of the naval 
armaments or the payment of ship-money, was laid 
upon the whole kingdom, espccially the sea-ports; 
tonnage and poundage were levied without respect 
to the objections made by the Parliament; an 
attempt was made to change the current coin; and 
lastly, orders were given to sell all domains, forests, 
chases, ponds, fisherics, gardens, mills, houses, 
castles, rents, fiefs, the tithes, &c.: or immediately 
to raise the rents. 

As all these financial measures, which were 
injudicious or unjust, or both, did not bring in 
sufficient money, the King ordered, on the 16th of 
‘ October, 1626, a loan to be levied, towhich every one 
was to contribute, according to certain rules, which 
were arbitrarily laid down. In the ordinance issued 
for this purpose, is the following passage: ‘The 
ixing is compelled to adopt this extraordinary mea- 
sure by necessity, and by the circumstance that 
there is not time to call a Parliament. This, how- 
ever, is not meant to form a precedent, or deprive 
Parliament of its rights. Certain people indeed 
sey, necessity may be alleged every year, and en- 
deavours made to levy taxes without the Parliament. 
The King, however, is resolved not to suffer such 
speeches and intrigues to go unpunished. He will 
besides summon a Parliament as soon as it can 
properly be done, and as often as public affairs may 
require it. If the people now pay cheerfully and 
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willingly, this will excite confidence in its dispost- 
tion, and induce the King the more speedily to adopt 
that measure.” 

To this plausible argument in favour of the un- 
usual proceeding, it was answered, if the King had 
not dissolved the Parliament precipitately and with- 
out reason, the supplics would long since have 
been granted in a legal manner, and the want of 
money removed. The King indeed declared that 
this proceeding should not serve as a rule, but it is 
itself a violation of the rule, and takes away from 
the Parliament a most important and undeniable 
right. Besides, it seems absurd to purchase, in a 
manner, the royal confidence by the payment of 
illegal taxes, and to be punished for words and ap- 
prehensions which appear equally just and natural. 
Lastly, the King quite arbitrarily puts off the call- 
ing of a Parliament till certain unknown occasions 
may occur, as if the annual right of granting taxcs 
were nota sufficient ground, which determines both 
the time and the object of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. 

Instead of listening to these and similar argu- 
ments, the King and those under him, blindly per- 
sisted in the course they had once entered on. 
Those who refused to subscribe to the loan, had 
soldiers billeted upon them, were pressed into the 
sea or land service, sent abroad, reprimanded by — 
the King in the bitterest and most offensive terms, 
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dismissed from their offices, or imprisoned at once. 
Yet so little was received that people said, this was 
like fishing with golden hooks, or cultivating the 
land with ivory ploughs or silver spades. And 
in fact, begging and plundering were employed 
almost from house to house; and with the greatest 
offence to all his subjects, and a fatal dimimution 
of the respect due to the King, only small sums 
were collected, whereas legal and prudent conduct 
would have readily procured far greater resources. 

Among those who were arrested for refusing to 
contribute to the loan, five gentlemen, Sir Thomas 
Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John 


~ Heveningham, and Sir Edward Hampden, ventured » 


K 


to try the question, and affirmed, that an order of 
the King or the Privy Council was not sufficient 
ground to arrest any person without allegation of 
the cause, or to refuse setting him at liberty on his 
giving sufficient bail. Hereupon a solemn trial, 
which excited universal attention, took place, in 
the Court of King’s Bench, in which it appeared 
that the Kings had certainly acted in many cases 
in this manner, but that it had been expressly 
prohibited by the Magna Charta and six subse- 
quent statutes. 

At the same time the court employed certain 
clergymen to enforce its notions of the absolute 
power of-the sovereign, from the pulpit. Thus Dr. 
Sibthorpe said, in his sermon, “Only the King gives 
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laws and does what he pleases, where his command 
is there also is the power, and who dare ask him, 
what doest thou? When Princes order anything 
which subjects cannot perform, because it is con- 
trary to the commands of God or to the laws of 
nature, or in itself impossible, they must suffer the 
penalty of their disobedience without murmur, com- 
plaint, or resistance; they must manifest passive 
obedience where active is impracticable.” In the 
same spirit Dr. Mainwaring preached before Charles: 
“The King is not bound to observe the laws of the 
kingdom, respecting the rights and privileges of the 
subjects. Every royal command, for instance, in 
respect to taxing and loans, binds the consciences © 
of the subjects on pain of eternal damnation. He 
who resists commits a great sin against the law of 
God and the supreme power of the King. He is 
guilty of impiety, disloyalty, and rebellion; for the 
consent of Parliament is not necessary for the 
imposing of taxes, &c.” 

We would willingly look upon such expressions 
as mean flatteries of servile court chaplains, or as 
the unmeaning results of partial theories, had not 
Charles reprimanded and dismissed from his 
ofice, Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, because 
he would not allow the sermon by Sibthorpe 
to be printed; had he not subsequently rewarded 
Mainwaring in a manner which gave offence, and 
clevated him to the Episcopal dignity. The dis- 
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content excited by these theories, and the adminis- 
tration which was conformable to them, continued 
to increase, so that only a few officers and clergy 
about the court approved of this mistaken course, 
while in the deliberations of the Privy Council, the 
deficiency of all the means employed was more and 
more plainly pointed out. At length, the celebrated 
historian and antiquary, Cotton, plamly declared on 
the 29th of January, 1628, two things are wanting, 
money and popularity. But these two things can- 
not well be separated, on which account, that great 
statesman, Lord Burghley, said to Queen Elizabeth, 
“Gain the hearts of your subjects, and you will 
have their hands and their purses.” The present 
mode of obtaining money is contrary to the laws, 
becomes daily more difficult, and besides produces 
but very little. The King ought, therefore, to 
remove all doubts on religious affairs, to introduce 
rigid economy, not to maintain a standing army in 
the country to excite suspicion, and Buckingham 
should make himself popular by being the first 
to propose the maintenance of the public liberty 
and the calling of a Parliament. 

As the dishhess was urgent, and the Duke easily 
and willingly persuaded himself that he could in 
this manner for ever turn the opinions of Parliament 
in his favour, the King, by his advice, summoned 
it to meet*on the 26th of March, 1628, and set 
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above seventy persons at liberty who had b« 
arrested for refusing to contribute to the for 
loan. Twenty-seven of them were immediat 
elected into the House of Commons, and brou; 
with them, if not passion and a desire of reven 
yet the firm resolution to adopt every means 
render such inroads on property and perso 
liberty impossible for the future. 

The King, in his opening speech, said: “'] 
times call for actions and not for words, theref 
I will say but little, and wish, as Kings ought 
be patterns for their subjects, that you may imit 
me in this, and quickly come to a decision. 1 
danger threatens all, the necessity is notorious, é 
I have called a Parliament to provide means 
our own safety, and the preservation of our all 
Every one must now act according to his conscien 
wherefore, if, which God forbid, you should | 
do your duty, and refuse to contribute to what 1 
state needs in these times, I am bound, for the c 
charge of my conscience, to employ those otl 
means which God has placed in my hands, to sé 
what the folly of some individuals otherwise brin 
near to destruction. Do not take this as a thre 
for I disdain to threaten any except my equals, | 
as an exhortation, from him who by nature and di 
is chiefly concerned for your preservation and yc 
happiness, I will willingly forget and forgive wl 
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is past, provided that you follow my directions, 
and do not fall again into the former erroneous 
courses.” | 

As soon as the King had ended his speech, the 
Lord Keeper detailed, more circumstantially, the 
state of domestic and foreign affairs. His Majesty, 
said he, “has applied to the Parliament for a grant 
of money, not because it is the only, but because it 
is the best mode; not because he has no other 
means, but because it is most agreeable to his 
goodness and to his wishes, for the welfare of his 
people. If it should fail, necessity and the sword 
of the enemy will compel him to take other means. 
-’ Therefore do not forget the direction which his 
Majesty has given you; I repeat it, forget it not.” 

Even the warmest friends of the King could not 
but confess that these speeches were devoid of all 
friendliness and courtesy, and touched in a tone of 
ill humour, upon things which it would have been 
better to have passed over in silence. Those who 
saw the matter in a graver and more unfavorable 
light, said, ‘“‘at a moment when the King is forced 
from his illegal course by extreme distress for 
money, and Parliamentary assistance alone can 
save him; when there are many grounds for bitter 
complaints, he speaks in the tone of an absolute 
monarch, again threatens with illegal measures, and 
calls in question the rights of Parliament, which is 
the centre of the English Constitution.” 
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The majority of the true friends of their country, 
in the House of Commons, without suffering them- 
selves to be frightened into servile submission or 
provoked to violent opposition, resolved to proceed 
with temper, and in such a manner, that the King 
should have no pretext to dissolve the Parliament, 
or to adopt other arbitrary measures. According 
to their preceding manner, however, together with 
the deliberations on the public wants, they entered 
on discussions relative to the administration, bil- 
leting of soldiers, forced loans, arrests, and other 
grievances. Some very remarkable speeches were 
delivered on these subjects. Thus, Sir Francis 
Seymour, on the 22d of March, said, “This is the © 
great council of the kingdom, and here, if not here 
alone, his Majesty may see, as in a true glass, the 
state of the kingdom. * We are called hither by his 
writs to give him faithful counsel, compatible with 
his honour, and this we must do without flattery and 
fear. Let us therefore not imitate Cambyses’ judges, 
who, on his putting the question to them, replied, the 
will of the King 1s law, and he may do as he pleases. . 
How can we talk of grants, if the King is convinced 
that he may take at his pleasure, and while it. 1s 
preached from the pulpit that all we possess is his 
by divine right? In such manner, clergymen forget : 
their vocation, and become ignorant statesmen; they: 
are ready to sacrifice their conscience for a good: 
bishopric. Princes, who extorted the -most- from. . 
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their subjects, were always in the greatest distress. 
He is not a good subject who will not willingly and 
freely sacrifice his life when the service of the King 
and the good of the State really require it; but he 
is no- good subject, but a slave, who suffers his 
property to be taken away from him against his 
will, and his liberty against the laws of the king- 
dom.” 

Sir Robert Phillips used still stronger language: 
“In the ancient festival of the Saturnalia,” he said, 
“the slaves had for one day liberty of speaking and 
acting. Not so in England, where every one is 
free for life. What avail useless words about rights 
and privileges in Parliament, if it is speedily dis- 
solved, and nobody secure at any other time of his 
person and property.” 

“Now,” said Benjamin Rudyard, “it must be 
decided whether Parliaments shall live or die. Itis 
not well-being, but existence that is at stake. If 
the King continues to‘take one way, and the Par- 
liament another, the State must be rumed between 
them. We have more need than ever of wisdom, 
at a moment when our persons, property, and 
everything dear to us is in question. Let us by 
all means avoid dissension: let us trust the King, 
that he may trust us: for advice without money, 
and money without a redress of grievances is partial 
and insufficient. Let us endeavour to bring the 
King over to our side, then we shall easily obtain 
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from him every thing reasonable, and, in fact, ther: 
can be the less difficulty in coming to such &@ 
agreement, as the one party cannot exist withou 
the other. 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl c 
Strafford, who had himself been imprisoned fo 
refusing to contribute to the loan,(”) bitterly com 
plained of the conduct of the administration, an 
then continued: “It is not the King, but ba 
projectors have extended his rights beyond thei 
due proportion, which formerly constituted th 
harmony of the whole. They have reduced th 
crown to poverty, by consuming the revenue 1 
advance: they have established a privy counci 
which. imprisons us at its pleasure. What hav 
they robbed us of, or rather what have they left u: 
with which, after our property has been annihilatec 
we can assist the King?” 

In conclusion, Sir John Cooke summed up th 
several arguments, and said, “We all agree the 
money must be granted to the King, and abuse 
redressed. The only difference of opinion relate 
to the manner of our further deliberations an 
decisions.” At length it was resolved to discuss, i 
two different committees, the wants of the govern 
ment, and the grievances of the people. Here th 
difference of views became more and more af 
parent. It was observed, that the actual want « 
money was not the greatest evil, but that. th 
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government has fallen into it, and that what was 
granted has not been properly employed. Till 
liberty is secured, (added Wentworth,) no new 
grants must be made.” The members of the House 
of Commons, who were more clear-sighted, were 
by no means disposed to a breach with the King at 
this moment, so that even Pym said, “Deeds are 
better than words. Let us therefore hasten our 
resolutions on the supplies.” Accordingly, on the 
11th of April, five subsidies were voted, a sum, not 
indeed sufficient to meet all the wants, but larger 
than had hitherto been granted, and even than the 
King himself expected. He said, therefore, “On 
' this day I have risen higher in the estimation of all 
Christendom than if I had gained some battles. 
I love the Parliament, I take pleasure in it, and 
promise that all shall enjoy as much liberty as ever 
was enjoyed under the best King of the country.” 
Buckingham, too, made a speech in praise of the 
Parliament on this occasion, which, however, was 
considered as presumptuous; because he said, 
“Hitherto he had been the favorite, but begged the 
King now to give that title to the members of 
Parliament.” 

As the grant of the five subsidies was only a 
provisional vote, and no time fixed when the money 
should be levied, and as the discussion of the 
_ grievances went on at the same time, the King 
urged them, on the 10th of April, after so good 
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a beginning, to decide the question of the supplies 
quickly, and in preference to all other matters. 
The Commons, on the same day, drew up an 
answer, of which the following is the substance: 
“Tt is an ancient right of Parliament to determine 
the order in which the matters before it shall 
be treated, and especially to deliberate on the 
grievances before matters of taxation. We have, 
however, taken both into consideration at the 
same time, and granted more than ever was done 
before. We are also convinced that the prerogatives 
of the crown and the liberties of the subject are 
equally necessary and salutary. We, therefore, 
request the King not to listen to partial insinuations, ~ 
but to rely on what will shortly be laid before 
him.” 

The first law which was presented to the King 
by the House of Commons on the 14th of April, 
related to the redress of abuses in billeting of 
soldiers. He replied to the Speaker, “It is not 
the time to enter into discussions on the privileges 
of the House, but to do what the occasion calls for. 
I am no less regardful than you of the maintenance 
of your liberties, but delays may cqually endanger 
your rights and mine. I shall answer your request 
in due time.”’(’’) 

The House, however, was the further from 
suspending its deliberations upon the grievances, 
as it seemed unreasonable that the King delayed 
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indefinitely his answer to a simple petition, and yet 
desired the grant of money to be made immediately 
in order then, as they feared, to dissolve the 
Parliament. 

The more easily to remove, as he hoped, all 
these doubts, the King, in an unusual manner, 
went himself to the House, on the 28th of April, 
and declared, through the Lord Keeper, “That he 
gave his word inviolably to maintain the Magna 
Charta, and all the confirmations of it, as well as 
all the rights of the people, and to govern according 
to the laws. In this royal word and promise they 
_ would find as much sccurity as in any law, and he 
requested them to be satisfied with it.” 

However satisfactory this promise appeared, it 
contained nothing that was not already comprised 
in the Coronation Oath,("*) which had not prevented 
all abuses. The principal object was to remove 
doubts and abuses by precise legal enactments, 
that the interpretation and application might not 
depend on personal goodness or arbitrary will. In 
this spirit Benjamin Rudyard said, “The object of 
Magna Charta and other laws is, to convert the 
undefined royal authority into a definite and legal 
one. But as all and every point cannot be precisely 
defined by laws, there remains a certain free space 
in which confidence must be placed in the King, 
whose power does not subsist against the laws, but 
together with them. On the other hand, there are 
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certain points which have lately been brought into 
notice, and respecting which legal enactments may 
and ought to be made. Mr. Hackwell added, even 
the confirmation of old laws is a great gain, for 
doubts and obscurities are removed and the occa- 
sions are impressed upon the memory.” 

When the King was informed of these and other 
votes, he caused the House of Commons to be asked, 
on the Ist of May, “Whether it would be satisfied 
with his often repeated promise and royal word.” 
To this question Mr. Secretary Cooke added, “The 
King’s reference to the laws is sufficient, and it 
will only be necessary to avoid deviations from 
them in the future. If we will not make any 
innovations no new enactments are necessary, and 
such would only infringe the royal power.” In the 
debates upon the royal message, which began on 
the 2d of May, different opinions were expressed 
with imcreased warmth; some said, “We have 
already laws enough, and it is sufficient if they are 
executed.” Others exclaimed, “Our liberties have 
been more violated within a short time than in two 
centuries preceding.” “The King’s goodness,” 
said Wentworth, “is sufficient for the moment, but 
‘affords no security for the future.” At length, 
after the house had decided, the Speaker made an 
address to the King on the 5th of May. It was m 
terms polite, grateful, and-full of confidence; “Only 


in consequence of much experience the house 
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ventured to request that the King would suffer his 
promise to. be reduced to the form of a bill, and 
would then confirm it, in;which it was by no means 
intended to overthrow the ancient laws or to limit 
the King’s power, but only more clearly to fix 
those laws and the mode of their execution.” 

The King hereupon replied through the Lord 
Keeper, “That he had expected an answer by | 
deeds, not a delay by words. In every explanation 
of the laws he hazarded a limitation of his rights, 
and wherefore all this, if they expressed their 
assurance that they trusted his word? He would 

confirm Magna Charta and the laws connected with 
it, but exhorted them to do quickly what they 
intended to do, as his resolution speedily to dissolve 
them was known to them.” 

In the debates in the House on the following day, 
the Secretary, Cooke, again observed, “That the 
King’s word, in fact, bound him more than a law, for 
it also engaged his affection, his judgment, and his 
honour.” The great lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, 
was of a different opinion, and said, “General 
promises are not sufficient for the removal of special 
grievances. A verbal declaration is, in the Par- 
liamentary sense, not the word of the King, and 
messages from him cannot determine the nature of 
our proceedings and the rights of Parliament. I 
. have no’ distrust of the King’s word, but let him 
declare it in the legal manner, that all succeeding 
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Kings may be bound by it. Let us therefore state 
our wishes in a petition of right, which the King 
may then confirm, and thereby shew confidence in 
the Parliamentary sense of the term.” 

This was accordingly done, Sir Edward Coke 
taking the lead. The petition of right was sent to 
the House of Lords on the 8th of May, and on 
the 12th, it received a letter from the King, in 
’ which he endeavoured to prove how much he had 
hitherto yielded, and again offered to confirm the 
old laws. The validity of these, however, was so 
clearly understood, that a new confirmation of them 
seemed scarcely necessary, and the House was 
least of all disposed to be restrained from all fur- . 
ther improvement of the legislation: though the 
Lords were far from rejecting the petition of right, 
they made an addition to it, which gave occasion 
to new and long debates in the lower House. It 
was to this effect: they would leave entire the 
sovereign power, with which the King was intrusted 
for the protection, safety, and happiness of his peo- 
ple.(**) Pym declared upon this, that he knew very 
well how the word sovereign might be applied to 
the person of the King, but not to his authority. 
Sir Edward Coke said, “This addition destroys the 
whole bill.” The expression, too, was quite un- 
usual, and appeared to place the power of the King 
above all laws. Sir Thomas Wentworth added, 
“If this addition is adopted, matters will be worse 
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than they were before.” . The: most singular argu- 
ments were adduced in favour of .this addition; 
for instance: that otherwise the children of Irish 
rebels could not have been confined in the Tower 
for life. Still more must we be surprised that Sir 
Edward Coke observed on this occasion, that this 
had been for the benefit of the children so confined, . 
for otherwise they would have become Catholics. — 
Thus, the most zealous friends of civil liberty often — 
conducted themselves in those times as the bitterest 
enemies of religious liberty. 

After the debates were concluded, Mr. Glanville 

explained the views and motives of the Lower 
- House to the House of Lords, and said, among 
other observations, ‘We have wished and will wish 
nothing but what obedient and loyal subjects may 
ask, and what a gracious and just King is able to 
grant. For, as we require certain liberties for our- 
selves, so we acknowledge the great and legal prero- 
gatives of the King, and do not think to dimmish 
them.” Then came the proof, that the addition 
proposed by the Lords was either unnecessary or 
insignificant, or contrary to the main object. The 
power of the King is regulated by the laws, and 
the Commons would by no means argue that they 
might be dispensed with in certain cases, depend- 
ing-on the King’s opinion alone. The admirable 
and thorough explanation of Glanville induced the 
Lords unanimously to withdraw their addition, and 
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the petition of right received the assent of both 
Houses. 

The following is the substance of it. 

I. No taxes, loans, benevolencies, &c., shall be 
ordered and levied without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

II. No person shall be arrested, condemned, or 
deprived of his property, without the allegation of 
the reasons, according to the laws of the land, and 
by judgment of his peers. 

III. Soldiers shall not be arbitrarily billeted on 
the citizens, contrary to the laws, and no citizen 
shall be tried and punished by martial law. 

IV. No one may interrupt or suspend the course 
of the laws in individual cases, or create extraor- 
dinary courts of justice. 

After some further attempts of the King entirely. 
to prevent this bill had failed, it was presented to 
him on the 2d of June, 1628, and he answered, 
“Jt is my will that justice be administered accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of the kingdom, and 
that my subjects have no ground to complain of a 
violation of their true liberties, to the preservation 
of which I feel myself in my conscience as much 
bound as to the maintenance of my prerogatives.” 

This answer did not advance the business in any 
manner, because it was not in a Parliamentary form, 
by which a bill is converted into a law. Meantime, 
impatient at the complaints which were made on 
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this occasion in the Lower House, the King ordered 
them not to discuss things which implied or might 
Icad to reproaches against him, his government, or 
the officers of state, but to terminate their business 
without delay, it being his intention to dissolve the 
Parliament on the 11th of June. 

This command, which fixed an arbitrary limit to 
the proceedings of Parliament, or appeared to re- 
duce them to mcre passive grants of money, excited 
so much astonishment and such deep felt grief, that 
it was a long time before any one ventured to 
break silence. At length John Elliot said, ‘‘Our sins 
_ must be very great, for with what zeal and what 
affection have we endeavoured to gain the heart of 
the King. False reports must have drawn upon us 
this mark of his displeasure.” At this moment, 
just as Elliot was going to enter into a more par- 
ticular discussion of the conduct of the ministers, 
Mr. Allen, the Speaker, very unexpectedly declared 
that he had orders to mterrupt every one who 
should speak unfavorably of persons in the King’s 
service. On which Dudley Diggs exclaimed, “If 
we are not to speak of such things in Parliament, 
we had ketter go home than remain mute and idle 
here.” Nathaniel Rich said, ““We must not be 
silent, for we might indeed thereby save ourselves, 
but plunge the King and State into ruin, we must, 
together’ with the Lords, present our remonstrance 
to the King.” “The King,” continued Kirton, “is 
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as good a King as ever was, but the enemies of the 
State have prevailed with him, to extirpate whom, 
it is to be hoped, there will be no want of hearts, 
arms, and swords.” “It is not the King,” said 
Coke, “who forbids us to discuss the affairs of State, 
but the Duke of Buckingham.” ‘“What object 
have we had,” said Robert Phillips, “but to serve 
the King and to make him great and glorious? If 
this is a crime, we are all, without exception, guilty. 
What shall we do if all our humble representa- 
tions are of’ no avail, the object of which was not 
to cast reflections on the government, but truly to 
acquaint the King of the dangers which threaten 
him and us. Weare compelled to act in this man- — 
ner by our indisputable duty to the King, the 
country, and posterity; and if we may be inter- 
rupted in such a manner, we must cease to be even 
a council. I consider that answer as the most 
afflicting message, and as the greatest loss in the 
world. Let us, however, continue to be wise and 
humble, and submit a fair declaration to the King.” 
Hereupon it was resolved that no Member of 
Parliament had lost sight of the respect which was 
due to the King. But before the further discussions, 
which were chiefly directed against Buckingham, 
were terminated, a royal order came for both 
Houses to adjourn immediately. A subsequent 
very vague declaration of Charles was ‘the less 
calculated to satisfy the House of Commons, because 
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it had received news of the raising of troops in 
foreign parts. Charles, therefore, and his favorite, 
at length thought, that, not entirely to lose the 
supplies, and to prevent an accusation of the Duke, 
the refusal hitherto made should be revoked. On 
the 8th of June, after a new representation from 
the Commons, the King called both Houses and 
said, ‘‘My former answer was so maturely weighed 
and approved by so many prudent persons, that I 
could by no means conjecture it would not satisfy 
you. To avoid, however, every equivocal inter- 
pretation, and to shew you that I have no reserva- 
tion, I will satisfy you with respect to the words 
“as well as the substance.” After the Bill had been 
again read, the King gave his sanction by the cus- 
tomary and legal form, sozt fait comme il est desire. 
He then added, “This sanction contains no more 
than I meant to give by the preceding; for it was 
intended to include in it all your liberties, as, ac- 
cording to your own assurance, you neither can 
nor will abridge my prerogatives. My principle is 
that the liberties of a people always strengthen the 
rights of a King, and.that the latter are chiefly 
intended to defend the former. You now see how 
ready I have always been to fulfil your wishes, on 
my side I have done what depends on me, and if 
the Parliament should notwithsanding not end 
happily, jt will be your fault and not mine.” 

As a proof of its unmixed joy and gratitude, the 
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House of Commons granted on the 12th of June, 
without reserve, the five subsidies previously voted, 
and the King thought that now all was ended on 
both sides, and that no motive for further delibera- 
tion and resolutions remained. The Commons, on 
the other hand, were convinced that it was not 
sufficient theoretically to lay down certain principles 
and confirm privileges, but that it was their right 
and duty to make practical use of them, and to 
proceed to particulars, (unless all they had done 
were to be in vain,) and examine what abuses in 
the administration might be redressed. By doing 
this, they would equally consult the advantage and 
honour of the King and that of his subjects. 
Accordingly the prosecution of Mainwaring for 
the above-mentioned sermon, was continued before 
the Upper House, and he was sentenced to be 
excluded for ever from all offices in the Church, to 
pay a fine of £1000, to make a recantation and 
apology, to remain in prison at the pleasure of the 
House, and his sermon to be seized and burnt. 
In the order issued by the King for the execution 
of the last resolution, it was said, to take away 
all occasion and pretext for scandal and offence, 
Mainwaring’s sermon should henceforward be 
neither printed nor sold, but given up; for, 
though he had meant well, yet through ignorance 
of the laws, he had drawn upon himself .the cen- 
sure of Parliament and the condemnation of his book. 
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A representation to the King was more impor- 
tant and comprehensive, in which the House of 
Commons stated its grievances. They related to 
the arrogance and influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, to the too great force of the standing army, 
the raising of recruits in foreign countries, the levy- 
ing of taxes not voted, the conduct of the war and 
of foreign affairs, the decay of the fortresses, the 
decline of trade, and the excessive and pernicious 
influence of the Duke of Buckingham. The King, 
displeased at this representation, answered, that 
though he saw that they understood less of all 
these things than he did himself, he would, however, 
' take the contents of their representation into his 
consideration. He also persisted in saying that he 
took every thing upon himself that had been done 
by Buckingham and the other Ministers; they 
were innocent, for they had in all cases acted by 
his orders. 

The House of Commons, not moved by these 
observations, which did the greatest harm to the 
King himself, requested him to recall a proposal of 
the 3d of February, 1628, respecting the levy- 
ing of the excise, because it was inconsistent with 
the rights of the Parliament and with the Petition 
of Right. In the same spirit and for the same rea- 
sons, the House drew up a remonstrance against 
. the duties of tonnage and poundage, which had 
~ not been granted by Parliament. The King, who 
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saw in all this only pernicious innovations, and im- 
proper interference in his rights, summoned both 
the Houses on the 26th of June, 1628, and said in 
substance, “My Lords and Gentlemen, it may ap- 
pear strange that I put an end to this session 
before the passing of many Bills. I will there- 
fore, though I am accountable for my actions 
to God alone, acquaint you with the motives 
of my conduct. All know that the House of 
Commons lately presented a remonstrance to me, 
the propriety of which every person may judge of, 
and the value of which I will not here examine, as 
I am convinced that no wise man can approve it. 
I have since had positive information that a second ~ 
remonstrance is preparing to deprive me of tonnage 
and poundage, (one of the principal resources of 
the crown,) under the pretext that I had renounced 
it by confirming the Petition of Right. This is so 
much to my disadvantage that I am compelled to 
close this sitting some hours sooner than I intended, 
for I am not inclined to receive any representation 
to which I must give a harsh answer. As I see 
further that the House of Commons begins to make 
false interpretations of what is granted in that 
petition, I will now, that still more erroneous views 
may not arise in the country, give a declaration 
respecting the real meaning of it. At the time 
when that petition was in contemplation, the two 
Houses declared, that they had neither the intention 
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nor the power to abridge my rights; whence it 
follows, that I did not grant my subjects any new 
liberties, but only confirmed the ancient ones. To 
shew, however, the purity of my intentions, and 
that I neither repent of what has been done, nor 
intend to deviate in any respect from my promise, 
I declare, that such circumstances as those which 
formerly appeared to trench on your liberties and 
gave occasion to the Petition of Rights, shall, on 
the word of a King, never again occur. But, with 
respect to tonnage and poundage, I cannot do with- 
out it; and you have no more power to take it from 
me, than I have inclination to give it up. In con- 

clusion, I command you all carefully to mark my 
words, as they contain the true sense and meaning 
of what I granted you in your Petition of Rights. 
This 1s addressed especially to you, the Judges, 
because the interpretation of the laws belongs to 
you alone, under me; for neither the Lords nor the 
Commons, nor both together, (whatever new 
doctrines may be attempted to be set up,) have any 
right whatever to pass or to interpret laws without 
my assent.” 

After this speech, which, by the King’s order, 
was entered in the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, the Speaker presented the bill of supply, 
observing, that so large a sum had never before 

been gremted in so short a time. It received, with 
some other bills, the royal assent; the Parliament 
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was then prorogued to the 20th of October, 1628, 
and afterwards to the 20th of January, 1629. 
While the speech of the King and the prorogation 
of the Parliament were approved by only a few 
persons, who thought that the right was on his 
side, others said that the remonstrance at which 
the King had taken offence was moderate im its 
form, and in its substance well founded: its object 
was by no means to abridge his just rights, but to 
remove the causes of former injustice and to bring 
the administration into harmony with the Petition 
of Right. Nor is the question, whether the crown 
can do without certain revenues, or whether they 
shall be refused to it; but that, according to the” 
express words of the Petition of Right, every tax 
must be granted by Parliament. From this ancient, 
and newly confirmed rule, the King cannot make 
arbitrary exceptions, nor are vague words and pro- 
mises sufficient, when the formal consolidation of 
the law is in question. The Parliament well know 
that it by no means possesses the legislative power 
without the King, but if the latter claims it for 
himself alone and the judges who depend upon 
him, this leads equally to the destruction of the 
due relation between him and the Parliament, and 
to the establishment of an illegal, arbitrary authority. 
While the King hoped to make himself popular 
by measures against the Roman Catholics and 
Jesuits, and prohibitions of the sale of Mainwaring’s 
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Sermon, he, on the other hand, excited alarm, by 
bestowing on the latter, in direct contradiction to 
the decision of the Parliament, a rich living, and 
on Montague, who entertained similar opinions, the 
bishopric of Chichester; and on the detested Laud, 
the bishopric of London. He also caused the 
Petition of Right to be printed, at first only in a 
few copies; and then, not with the legal Parlia- 
mentary confirmation, but in a mean and equivocal 
manner with the first answer, which was rejected 
by the House of Commons, and subsequently with- 
drawn by himself.("*) 

The produce of the newly granted taxes was 
‘employed in equipping a fleet to succour the 
Protestants in Rochelle, and Buckingham was on 
the point of embarking at Portsmouth, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, when he was assassinated on the 
23d of August, 1628, by a heutenant of the name 
of Felton. In a few hours all had deserted him, 
who had been so highly honoured and flattered, 
and the body lay in a corner, on a mean bed, 
watched by a single servant. In the hat of the 
assassin a paper was found, the contents of which 
were: “He is a coward and deserves not the name 
of a soldier and a knight, who will not sacrifice his 
life for God, his king, and his country. Let no 
man praise me for having accomplished this deed, 
gn the contrary, let those accuse themselves who 
have been the cause of it. If God had not for our 
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sins deprived us of our understanding, this man 
would not have remained so long unpunished.” It 
appeared, from the investigation, that Felton had 
no accomplices, and had, before he committed the 
deed, implored God on his knees to divert him 
from his purpose if he did wrong, but otherwise to 
confirm him, and give him strength to execute it. 
To a clergyman, who did not know him, he said 
publicly at church, “Pray for my friend Felton, 
who is melancholy and out of his wits.”” When he 
was bitterly reproached for his crime, he answered, 
“Buckingham has twice unjustly passed me over 
in promotion, and has been declared by Parliament 
an enemy to his country. I have done what alf- 
wished for, and at what everybody rejoices now 
that it is done.” And, in fact, the joy at Buck- 
ingham’s assassination was so great, that it could 
not but appear offensive, nay, fearful, to every 
unprejudiced pcrson. For it was not merely that a 
dangerous statesman was removed from the stage, 
but people despairing, in the trouble of the times, 
of the sufficiency of noble means, were content with 
a crime in order to attain certain ends. 

Putting his personal feelings out of the question, 
the King might consider that he gained, by the 
death of Buckingham, inasmuch as he was placed — 
in a much more favorable situation with respect to 
the Parliament, and it became more easy to givg 
the government a new direction. These consier- 
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ations may have contributed to the resolution to 
summon a Parliament to meet on the 20th of 
January, 1629. On this occasion the King said, 
“The dispute about tonnage and poundage may be 
easily terminated if the meaning of my words and 
actions is rightly understood. I did not demand 
that tax as a right, but ad bene esse, and meant to 
shew you, not the right, but the necessity of levying 
it, till you should give your consent. And I was 
convinced that this consent was delayed only from 
want of time, and not want of good will, and hope, 
that as I have removed your objections, it will soon 
be given. Let us not be jealous and suspicious of 
each other, but act in confidence and concord, and 
bring this session to a happy end.” 
Without examining whether this declaration of 
the King entirely agreed with his former words 
and views, the House of Commons accepted it 
gratefully, but did not suffer itself to be thereby 
deterred from entering into discussions on many 
of the points already mentioned. Such as the 
printing of the Petition of Right, the promotion of 
Mainwaring, and especially the state of religious 
affairs, ywhich increased from day to day the 
excitement of people’s minds. When the King 
urged the passing of the money-bills, he was an- 
swered, that religion undoubtedly had the precedence 
-of tonnege and poundage; and when he, then, re- 
ferring to his unlimited supremacy as head of the 
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Church, ordered the Parliament not to meddle with 
things that did not concern it, no attention was. | 
paid to it. On the contrary, from that moment, 
the dispute relative to the Church and Ecclesiastical 
Law, increased in such a manncr, that it almost 
exceeded in extent and violence the dissension on 
laws relative to civil affairs. In order to defeat 
resolutions respecting religious matters, or against 
tax-collectors, who levied taxes which had not been 
voted, the King had recourse to a prorogation of 
the Parliament, by which, however, those matters 
were delayed which he wished to have settled, and 
the reciprocal enmity was increased. . 

When the Speaker of the House of Commons, on — 
the 2d of March, after a long interruption of the 
sittings declared, that the King ordered a new 
adjournment till the 10th of March. Some members 
answered, “That such a command could by no 
means be given to the House of Commons, as an 
adjournment, depended upon itself,(’”) but as soon 
as some necessary things were finished, it would, 
however, comply. Hercupon Sir John Elliot read 
a motion for a representation to the King upon 
tonnage and poundage, which the Speaker, John 
Finch, in consequence of the King’s order, just 
received, would not suffer to be put to the vote 
but was going to leave the chair. The moment, 
however, that he rose, in order to withdraw, Hollis, 
Valentine, and some others came forward, and the 
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first said,() “By God you shall sit still here till 

ywe please to close the debate.” Mr. Edmunds, 
and some privy counsellors, in vain endeavoured to 
release the Speaker, and to support his opinion. 
Many opposed, and Mr. Selden exclaimed, “It is 
very blameable that the Speaker, a servant of this 
house, refuses, under any pretext, to obey. If 
such obstinacy goes unpunished it will be con- 
sidered as a precedent, and every Speaker may, at 
any moment, interrupt the business of the House 
under the pretext of a royal order.” When Finch, 
notwithstanding this exhortation, refused with 
entreaties and tears, to prolong the sitting, his 

relation and countryman, Peter Hayman, said, “This 
brings sorrow over our country, and disgrace upon 
our family. For all evil, nay, our ruin, which 
inay ensue, will appear one day as the consequence 
of your base conduct, and be spoken of only with 
indignation and contempt. If, however, the Speaker 
persists in not doing his duty, he must be called to 
account and another chosen.” 

During this dispute, Elhot had drawn up a 
protest, which was read by Hollis, and adopted by 
the majority, though not without much noise and 
confusion. This remonstrance was in substance, 
“That all who should seek to extend or to in- 
troduce Popery, Arminianism, or other heretical 

~ doctrines, who should advise the levying of tonnage 
and poundage, without consent of Parliament, or 
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who should collect or voluntarily pay these taxes, 


should be considered as an enemy to his country,,, 


and a betrayer of the liberties of England.” 
Meantime the King, being informed of the agita- 
tion that had taken place, sent an officer again to 
order the prorogation in due form; he, however, 
found the doors of the House locked, at which 
Charles was so incensed, that he sent for the guard 
to force the entrance, but before it arrived the 
House had broken up. On the 10th of March, 
the King went to the Upper House, and when only 
a part of the House of Commons had appeared at 
the Bar, he addressed the Lords as follows:(’’) 


1m 


“TI have never come here on a more disagreeable — 


business, namely, to dissolve this Parliament; many 
will, perhaps, wonder why I did not give this com- 
mission to another, as it is a principle with Kings 
to leave everything unpleasant to their Ministers, 
and to take what is pleasing upon themselves. 
Considering, however, that justice is executed as 
much by the punishment of vice, as by the recom- 
mendation and reward of virtue, I considered it 
necessary to come here to day in person, to declare 
to you, my Lords, and to all the world, that the 
disobedient conduct of the House of Commons(*) 
is the only cause for the dissolution of Parliament; 
and you, my Lords, are so far from being to blame, 


that, on the contrary, I find in your behaviours 


towards me as much consolation, as I have cause 
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for displeasure at that of the House of Commons: 

) nay, in order to be still better understood, I must 
add, that those entirely misconceive me, who 
believe that I lay equal blame on all the Members 
of the House of Commons, for I know among 
them as many dutiful and loyal subjects as any in 
the world, and am aware that there are only some 
vipers among them, who have deceived many but 
not infected all: im a word, as the evil-minded 
must expect punishment, the Members of the 
Upper House may depend on the favour and pro- 
tection which a good King owes to a faithful and 
loyal Nobility.” 

Immediately after the dissolution of Parliament, 
the King published very circumstantial declarations, 
in which he endeavoured to prove that the House 
of Commons had, on many occasions, manifested ill- 
will, had excited unfounded suspicion, raised useless 
disputes, proposed injurious innovations, and sought 
to acquire reputation by setting the state in a flame, 
as Herostratus with the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. “We have,” he says, “manifested the 
utmost patience, for by the disobedience and sedi- 
tious cgnduct of some evil minded persons, we 
and our royal authority have been so offended, and 
contend that we cannot by any means endure it, 
and no preceding age affords a similar example. 

. We wil} continue to govern according to the laws, 
both in Church and State; will injure no one, will 
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protect obedient officers, but punish disobedient 
subjects, and consider as unworthy of our pro- 
tection, those who refuse to pay the taxes hitherto 
levied. <A false report is spread that a new Parlia- 
ment will be called. This depends entirely on our 
will, and the abuses which have taken place have 
deterred us from this course; yet we shall be in- 
clined to such a step as soon as the people more 
clearly understand our intentions and actions, when 
those who have been led astray have become 
sensible of their error, and those who caused the 
cessation of Parliaments shall have been punished.” 

Conformably to this declaration, ten Members of 
the House of Commons were ordered to be arrested, 
and their effects to be put under seal, six days 
before the formal dissolution. Hollis, Elliot, Hobart, 
and Hayman, were first summoned before the Privy 
Council. Mr. Hollis, being interrogated, re- 
plied, “That if he had seated himsclf in the 
Lower House above the Privy Counsellors, it was 
partly accidental, and partly because he thought 
they had precedence only in the Privy Council; 
that he had come to Parliament animated with the 
greatest zeal for the Royal service, and if his 
Majesty were now dissatisfied, he begged him to 
look upon him rather as an object of his clemency 
than of his power.” On this the Lord Treasurer 


said, “You mean rather of his clemency:sthan .of. 


his justice,” but Hollis repeated, I say of his power. 
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Elliot, being questioned respecting his language 
in the House, answered, “I am ready to account 
for my words and actions to the House of Commons 
if it calls upon me to do so, but here I am only a 
private man, and nccd not answer for anything that 
I did as Member of Parliament.” 

Hobart spoke to the same effect, and added, “I 
should like to know by what legal authority I can 
be examined here, as no power on earth ever has 
demanded, or has a right to demand, an account of 
what is done in Parliament. However, I do not 
hesitate to confess, that by the direction of the 
House I locked the door and put the key into my 
pocket.” 

Hayman likewise did not attempt to deny the 
words which he had addressed to the Speaker 
on the 2d of March. Being asked what he would 
have done if the King had given him, as Speaker, 
the same commission, he said, “I would have 
thrown myself at his Majesty’s feet, and begged 
him to give the commission to some other person, 
as the Speaker was above all others unfit to exe- 
cute it.” | 

The.judges, being questioned by the King re- 
specting the objections of the persons arrested, 
decided that the question did not relate to the 
whole Parliament and its rights, but to the offence 
ofindividual Members, respecting which the courts 
of justice had instituted proceedings on former occa- 
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sions.(”) Besides, there were, as in the present 
instance, such heavy offences that Parliamentary 
privileges could be no protection from prosecution 
and punishment. The sentence of the court was, 
that the accused should be fined from £500 to 
£2000, and be imprisoned during the King’s 
pleasure, and not liberated till they should give 
security for their good behaviour, submit and 
acknowledge their fault. All the judges, except 
one, agreed in this sentence; some of the persons 
condemned were liberated, after paying the fine 
and giving security; others died in prison, because 
they could not, or would not, comply with the con- 
ditions. Elliot, being attacked by severe illness, 
in consequence of the unhealthiness of the prison, 
wrote a petition to the King, requesting permission 
to enjoy fresh air. The King, however, returned 
it, saying, “Not humble enough.’’(”’) 

In all his sufferings Elliot remained courageous, 
energetic, and undaunted, and would rather suffer 
death than deny his opinions. He died on the 
27th November, 1632. 

By these declarations and punishments, Charles 
thought that he had gained all the unprejudiced, 
and frightened all the ill disposed; but in truth 
these events were by no means judged of by all 
alike, and with the difference of opinion, were con- 
nected the most opposite wishes and hopes: . The « 
Court party, (which liked to be called the legal and 
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conservative,) said, in case Parliament will not give 
way, Government must be carried on without it, 
and its dissolution brings relief from senseless 
zealots and presumptuous fools. At some future 
time, when the Members and the people have be- 
come wise, it may be called together again or not; 
for nobody has the power or the right to compel 
the King on this point; nay, if we enquire into the 
highest, the divine right, it knows nothing of Parlia- 
ments, Upper and Lower Houses, elections, and 
Speakers, but simply orders the people to obey the 
magistrates. And not merely the Clergy but the 
"judges laid down the principle that the King can 
do no wrong, and the Parliament could the less 
limit the King’s absolute rights, as he is the source 
of all right, and may, if it appears necessary, dis- 
pense with all laws. The petition of mght, which 
is now so often appealed to, is, however, nothing 
but a petition, which the King willingly grants, as 
far as it is for the welfare of his people, but always 
disregards when injury might result from his attend- 
ing to it. If many persons represent. the matter 
in another hght, it 1s only to make themselves 
popular. The King’s right to decide in ecclesi- 
astical and religious affairs can be still less disputed, 
than his unlimited authority in matters of State, 
and least of all can his right be doubted to give 
aaconditional orders to all persons in office. It is 
an absurd innovation to make them answerable to 
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any person but to him. When they execute his 
commands, they always do right, and are free from 
all responsibility. 

Those who took a different view of the subject 
answered: whether the King will have the power 
to govern without a Parliament, the future will 
decide; but that he has no right to do so, is mani- 
fest from the clear letter of the laws, and the cus- 
tom of centuries. His rights are inviolable only 
if he acknowledges and performs his duty, and he 
is no less subject to the law than any other person. 
What the Parliament politely called a petition of 
right, became, by the royal sanction, a law, binding 
all parties, and he who denies this, very significantly 
indicates that still stronger guarantees against the 
arbitrary will of the King must be found. With 
respect to religion and eternal salvation, a forcign 
more than papal despotism, can be still less tole- 
rated than unlimited tyranny m the Statc: lastly, 
it 1s quite absurd that officers who violate the 
plainest laws, should be freed by a royal order 
from all responsibility. 

As our space does not allow us to enter into 
a detailed examination of these several views, we 
will make only two observations. Firstly, it was a 
great error to believe that these important political 
and religious questions interested only 2 few turbu- 
lent spirits, and that when these were gained by. 
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favours or terrified by punishments, nothing more 
'would be heard of them. 

Secondly, the first view logically includes” the 
rejection of all formal public rights and of all legal 
securities, and leads almost necessarily to the idea 
of doubling the power of the latter by force: 
and of opposing the absolute power of the King, 
(which pretends to be above all laws,) the equally 
erroneous doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, 
which claims limitation from all restrictions of law, 
and leaves the caprice of every moment to decide. 

Meantime, very much depended upon the persons 
whom the King would employ, and how he would 
govern without a Parliament. With respect to the 
former, Clarendon, a partisan of the Court, says in 
substance: “The Lord Keeper, Coventry, a prudent, 
well informed man, who never went beyond his 
sphere, sometimes censured as inactive because he 
would not assist in the innovations, the consequences 
of which he foresaw. The Lord Treasurer Weston, 
not without talents, but immoderatcly ambitious, 
profuse, alternately too forward and too timid, 
without elevation of character and sentiment, and 
suspected of Catholicism, only not by the Roman 
Catholics themselves. The Earl of Arundel, the 
possessor of many antiquities, a humourist, pro- 
perly speaking ignorant, who, in general, cared very 
little. ebout Court and public affairs. The Earl 
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of Pembroke, able and esteemed, but devoted to 
all kinds of pleasures, especially to women. The 
Earl of Carlisle, an experienced courtier, and well 
versed in foreign affairs, but a bon vivant, and 
prodigal in the extreme. The -EKarl of Holland, 
pliant, and not to be depended upon. The Earl 
of Montgomery, a good judge of dogs and horses.” 

It is evident that:all the men here named would 
not have been capable of directing the affairs of 
State even in tranquil times, much less at so critical 
a moment. In fact, two other men soon acquired 
more decided influence, namely, Thomas Wentworth 
afterwards created Earl of Strafford, and Laud, who 
had been raised to the see of Canterbury, after the 
death of Archbishop Abbot, in August, 1623. 

The first was a descendant of the Wentworths 
who had distinguished themselves in Parliament in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and had himself advocated 
the rights of the people with energetic vehemence; 
had supported to the utmost the petition of right, 
and suffered himself to be thrown mto prison for 
refusing to contribute to the loan illegally imposed. 
Since that time, (though not without the fault of 
the Court,) indications of more serious designs had 
appeared among the friends of the popular party, 
yet nothing had been done to cause a total change 
of opinions and principles. If, therefore, Strafford, — 
following the honorable invitation of the King. had 
faithfully united with him, and acted with energy 
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for the preservation of his rights, as well as those 
of the people, he would merit implicit praise. In- 
stead. of this, he hurried to the opposite extreme, 
and thereby proved that his preceding actions 
rested on no solid foundation, or that he was one 
of those demagogues who, as is so often the case, 
are but tyrants in disguise. Whatever his defenders 
may say; 1t shews no consistency, no unity of prin- 
ciples and sentiments, for a man to suffer himself 
to be imprisoned to-day for not paying an unvoted 
loan, and to-morrow to assist in imprisoning others 
for refusing to pay the unvoted ship money. 
Strafford incontestably possessed great energy of 


* mind and will; from the moment he got the power 


into his hands, he was disposed to make use of it 
like the tyrants who sometimes appear in the his- 
tory of the world, and are, not without reason, 
celebrated. But while he indiscriminately set 
aside all the demands of the age for the attain- 
ment of this egotistical object, and recognized no 
law but his own will and that of the King, he in a 
great measure produced the evils which he desired 
to combat, and blindly plunged himself and his 
master into the same ruin. A truly great man 
would have mediated: between the two parties in 
such a manner that they must in the end have 
acknowledged that their own safety was to be 


found ip his guidance; whereas now, after pas- 
oe “>=, 
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sion is allayed, all may pity, but none can wholly 
justify him. 

Laud acted with respect to the Church in the 
_ same manner as Strafford in regard to the State. 
Both were of an equally vehement temper, but 
Strafford knew very well what was at stake, and 
yet invited the decisive conflict in too great confi- 
dence in his own powers. Laud, who was of a less 
comprehensive mind, could not at all conceive how 
any reasonable objection could be made to his ideas 
and intentions, and though he was himself most 
obstinate, looked upon all contradiction as criminal 
obstinacy. He undoubtedly gave his attention to 
the restoration of the churches, to the appointment 
of able clergymen, the promotion of learning, and 
was in his personal concerns well meaning and 
blameless. But all these good qualities disap- 
peared when he attempted and was called upon to 
govern, and yet understood nothing of the times 
and of the state, and looked at the Church in a 
wholly partial, and on that account more tyrannical 
point of view.(”) 

A strange concurrence of circumstances, and 
a peculiar temper of many minds, at least, was 
required before so poor and narrow a spirit 
could acquire such*-importance. It is true, in- 
deed, as has often happened in our own days, 
that dexterity in employing certain political and 
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theological formula, easily learnt by rote, passed 
for an indisputable proof of extraordinary talents 
and infallible wisdom. 

The relations of England with foreign powers . 
had constantly decreased in importance since the 
death of Elizabeth. It was neither dangerous as an 
enemy nor important asa friend. If the King in- 
tended to govern without a Parliament, he must 
above all things put an end to the useless wars, which 
were prosecuted with little vigour. Accordingly 
peace was concluded with France in May 1629, 
and with Spain in November 1630, with less 
difficulty because Charles gave up the original 
purposes for which he had begun the wars. This, 
however, by no means put an end to his pecuniary 
embarrassments. As he was, however, convinced 
that he possessed the right of levying the taxes 
required for necessary expenses, as he had before 
told the Parliament (*) that if it longer delayed to 
employ its apparent nght of granting money, the 
farce would be ended, he now proceeded in the 
course which he had before entered, and found in 
his counsellors, whose sentiments were as despotic as 
his own, willing instruments for his new resolutions. 

Without any regard, therefore, to the petition of 
right, which was directly opposéd to such measures, 
tonnage and poundage were levied, a tax on soap, 
salt, c candles, wine, leather, coals, &c. imposed, and 
the > Custom-house officers ordered even to search 
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houses (**). for goods which had not paid the duty. 
Each county was called upon, by an order of the 
Privy Council, to raise a certain sum for the sub- 
_sistence of the troops, and the intolerant laws 
against the Roman Catholics were suspended, not 
from a christian feeling, but for payment in money. 
Besides this, nnumerable monopolies were renewed, 
the holders of crown lands compelled to pay large 
sums, under the pretext that their titles were defec- 
tive; money extorted on the strength of a law 
which never had been applied, from those who had 
for several years past settled in London; the No- 
bility were ordered under heavy penalties to leave 
the capital, and the ancient forest laws enforced. 
Whoever, appealing to the laws, refused to allow 
legal validity to new ordinances, was _ severely 
punished, and such extensive jurisdiction given to 
the Star Chamber, the Court of High Commission, 
and other extraordinary tribunals, that the usual 
administration of justice, in many respects, almost 
entirely ceased. The Star Chamber, in particular, 
which formerly had often protected the low against 
the powerful, had drawn upon itself the greatest 
odium, by the tyrannical spirit of the judges, and 
the gain which indirectly accrued to them. Thus, 
for the alleged unjust possession of royal forest 
lands, some individuals were fined as much as 
£20,000 sterling. The most general complaints, 
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however, arose, when the King, for the purpose of 
equipping a fleet, as it was said, ordered ship 
money to be paid through the whole kingdom. In 
justification of this measure, it was stated, among © 
other grounds, that, according to ancient documents 
discovered in the Tower, such a tax had been im- 
posed by the Kings as far back as the time of the 
Danish invasions of England. But a reference to 
so ancient and obsolete a practice, could the less 
avail at the moment, because it appeared that since 
the time of Henry V. a new grant of ship money 
had been regularly made to every King, and only 
for his own life. As there was, however, no obliga- 
tion, no compulsory duty to pay the tax, and James 
I. and Charles had arbitrarily increased the amount, 
Charles’s first Parliament wished to grant that tax, 
like most of the others, for one year only, but the 
Bill did not pass the House of Lords. Charles 
from that time levied ship money without a grant, 
by his own authority, and when the House of 
Commons was ready to remonstrate against this, it 
was prorogued, as we have already mentioned, on 
the 26th of June, 1628. 

yin grder, however, to put an end to the objec- 
tions and complaints on the propriety and legality 
of ship money, Charles proposed the question to 
the judges of the Star Chamber, who answered: 
= Wher the general good and the security of the 
kingdom are at stake, and the whole kingdom in 
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danger, your Majesty may command all your sub- 
jects to furnish a certain number of ships, with 
ammunition and provisions, and compel all who 
refuse to obey. Your Majesty alone, too, has to 
decide whcther such danger exists, and when and 
how it is to be averted.” This decision of the 
judges was everywhere published, and adopted 
by the authorities as the standard of their conduct. 

Accordingly a payment of ten shillings was 
demanded of Mr. John Hampden, a gentleman in 
Buckinghamshire. The sum was so trifling, and 
Hampden such a mild, quiet man, that nobody 
doubted that he would rather pay it than subject 
himself to inconvenience. But Hampden was justly 
sensible that there are cases in human life, when 
even the most peaceably disposed must sacrifice his 
convenience, boldly meet approaching fate, and 
devote himself for the general good. After mature 
dcliberation and consultation with the greatest 
lawyers, he refused to pay the tax, upon which 
proceedings were instituted against him in the 
Exchequer, and the trial commenced in the presence 
of all the twelve judges. After a very detailed 
statement of the arguments on both sides, twe of 
the judges denied the right of the King to impose 
taxes by his own authority, three were in favour 
of Hampden, on account of defects in form, and 
seven declared him guilty. 

The Court party rejoiced at this victory, whercas 
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in truth it was weakened by it. For the whole 
nation felt what an infinitely important question 
was involved in this apparently trifling suit, and 
the great majority took part with the accused. In 
fact, every unprejudiced person must still agree in 
this view of the case, for only one thing was 
proved by the Court party and granted by its oppo- 
nents, namely, that the King is the head of the 
State, and as such has the right, in a moment of 
sudden and extreme danger, to adopt every means 
for the security of the kingdom. In this correct 
sense, Elizabeth acted in 1588, and met with uni- 
versal approbation, but on the present occasion 
there was no imminent or great danger, and the 
palpable object was merely to establish a right in 
the King to levy taxes independently of Parliament. 
But such a right had not only been abolished by 
law before the time of the Stuarts and Tudors, but 
had lately been again most clearly annulled by the 
petition of right. If, said the opponents of the 
Court party, the judges who are empowered to 
decide only on private suits, are inconsiderately 
allowed to decide in the last instance on important 

litical questions, there is, in fact, an end of all 
public law.() Hitherto distress and arbitrary con- 
duct has been excused in individual instances, but 
now it is attempted to convert the exception into 
the rule, or to set up an absurdity for an incontro- 
vertible principle. And if the money so extorted 
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were at least employed for great objects, or if 
glorious deeds and successes might serve as an 
excuse, now the enormous revenue does not suffice 
even for the ordinary expenditure of peace, and is 
dissipated at Court or in some other undue manner. 
If some violent persons carried their opinions 
and intentions beyond what has just been stated, 
yet Clarendon himself, the most zealous advocate 
of the King, could not approve his mode of govern- 
ment, and says in substance: “The dissolution of 
the Parliaments was rash and foolish; for if some 
Members spoke with warmth, nay, with violence, 
yet they did not exceed allowable bounds, made 
judicious proposals, and were led to express just 
censures, by many follies and excesses of persons 
in office. The five subsidies promised by the se- 
cond Parliament, did not indeed entirely provide 
for the existing wants, but so large a sum had 
hardly ever been granted. The more unsatisfactory 
did the reasons appear which were assigned for 
the dissolution of the Parliament, the more injudi- 
cious the rigorous levy of the money, as if it were 
already granted in a constitutional manner and in 
due form. Notwithstanding so many grounds for 
anger and distrust, the newly summoned Parlia- 
ment merely brought forward the rcasonable peti- 
tion of right, purchased it for five subsidies, and 
was again dissolved in a fit of passion. That the 
thoughtless Buckingham, who was unacquainted 
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with the Constitution, acted in such a manner is less 
to be wondered at, than that Lord Weston, who was 
well versed in Parliamentary business, imagined 
he could attain the object. in his irregular course 
without a Parliament. Lastly, it had a very bad 
effect that the taxes arbitrarily imposed were de- 
manded not merely de facto, but asa right, accord- 
ing to the decision of judges, who thereby forfeited 
the esteem of the people, and that, at the same 
time, notions were announced which could not but 
offend every man who loved liberty, still more than 
the oppression itself. 

The Church presented a counterpart to this 
confusion in the affairs of the State; the prevailing 
episcopal system stigmatized on the one hand 
Catholicism as superstitious and tyrannical; on the 
other, the Reformed and Puritans as arbitrary and 
anarchical. In order to strengthen itself against 
the attacks of these two parties, the Church entered 
into strict alliance with the Court, and justified the 
newly-founded royal papacy, for which it was 
gratefully allowed to employ it in many points for 
its own advantage. Laud, in particular, acted in 
this Spirit with that vehemence which is usually 
produced by firm conviction and narrow views. 
The Roman Catholics, pressed on all sides, hoped 
for the protection of the Queen; while the King 
was not inclined either to offend the Protestants or 
to violate his coronation oath. And yet this was 
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done, when he dispensed with the Ecclesiastical 
Laws for money, and endeavoured to secure thel 
assent of the Catholics to his absolute mode of 
government. For this, the latter became doubly 
odious; and besides, were divided among them- 
selves into a Jesuitical and an Antijesuitical party. 
When Laud, to make the celebration of divine 
worship more solemn, caused paintings, crosses, 
altars, &c. to be restored, he was called a papist, 
though he certainly never thought of laying his 
power at the feet of Rome. When he and the 
King allowed all kinds of diversions on Sunday, 
this was called promoting the most horrible cor- 
ruption of morals, though no more was intended * 
than to prevent gloomy austerity, and arbitrary 
condemnation of what was innocent.(*) Laud 
certainly acted in all respects without tact, and 
everything that he did to make the clergy more 
respected, for instance, conferring many offices 
upon them, only exposed them to envy and doubled 
the reproaches of the Puritans against the worldly- 
mindedness and corruption of the Episcopal Church. 
“We are called Puritans,” said they, ‘because we 
desire consistently to complete the reformation 
which has stopped half-way, and to restoré cor-. 
rupted Christianity to its pristine purity; because 
we courageously defend the laws and liberties of ~ 
the country, contradict unworthy courtiers, proud 
prelates, useless projectors and extravagant nobles, 
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are zealous for God and his service, disapprove of 
swearing, impious talking and profanation of the 
Sabbath, and rather listen to serious conversation 
and good Sermons, than follow useless vanities. 

To this the adversaries of the Puritans replied, 
“They are enemies to the King and the existing 
government in Church and State, rebellious hypo- 
crites, who, i the excess of their vanity, call 
themselves saints, while all their holiness manifests 
itself only in absurd trifles; in broad-brimmed hats 
and cropped heads. Men, who are ambitious, 
hypocritical, licentious, plunged in debt, and other 
worthless characters, assume this easy external 
shew of gravity and simplicity, deceive the well- 
disposed, corrupt the wavering, and very unjustly 
are not strictly repulsed by the Puritans, because 
the latter affirm that bad and useless men have often 
been most zealous in promoting the word of the 
Lord.” 

Osborn endeavoured to keep the medium between 
unconditional praise and unlimited censure, saying, 
“Under the general denomination of Puritans are 
comprehended not only the insane fools who oppose 
the. discipline and ordinances of the Church, or 
make religion the protection of their wrong; but 
those also who, from a genuine sense of decorum, en- 
deavour to subdue the vices of the age; they suffered 
smuch.by episcopal tyranny, and some fools who 
were among them did great injury to these people, 
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who were, on the whole, well disposed. In order 
to escape the reproach of Puritanism, many of the 
clergy sacrificed to Bacchus more than to Minerva, 
and led the laity to a similar mode of life. Not to 
incur the reproach of excessive love of peace, some 
preached at Court, that the King, as Christ's 
representative, could command what he pleased; 
and if the people refused to pay him taxes, or 
enquired into the expenditure, this was presump- 
tuous curiosity, which sought to pry into the sacred 
ark of the State, and merited the severest con- 
demnation.” 

Instead of allaying by mildness the violence of 
opposition, Laud summoned the most distinguished 
people before him, and inflicted punishment if they 
had in any manner transgressed the laws of Church 
discipline. He attempted to support morals by 
means which included an undue tyranny, and were 
worse than the evils which they were intended to 
combat; the extent of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was daily enlarged, all mnovations opposed, (though 
Laud himself innovated,) the censorship of books 
made more severe, dissenters removed from their 
posts, and even laymen refused permission to leave 
their country, and live according to their religious 
persuasion elsewhere, till they produced an eccle- 
siastical certificate of their entire agreement with 
the laws and customs of the church. By this. foolish, 
tyranny, Haslerigg, Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell, 
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who were on the point of sailing for America, were 
Metained in England; an event, apparently insig- 
nificant, and yet productive of the most important 
consequences. 

As always happens in these cases, intolerance 
and resistance increased together; nay, the attacks 
on the episcopal church soon exceeded all bounds 
of moderation and decorum; for instance, in the 
writings of Leighton, Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne. 
They called the Archbishop an arch officer of the 
devil, the Bishops, satanical lords, abominable 
traitors, ravening wolves, unjust assertors of the 
-royal rights, contemners of the Holy Scriptures, 

“promoters of superstition, popery, and impiety, 
servants of the devil, &c. 

In Prynne’s Histriomastix, we read: “our English 
shorn and frizzled madams have lost all shame, so 
many steps in the dance, so many steps towards 
hell; dancing is the chief honour, plays the chief 
pleasure of the devil. Withm two years, 40,000 
plays have been sold, better printed and more 
sought after than Bibles and Sermons. Those who 
attend the playhouse are no better than. devils 
incaynate; at least like those who hunt, play at 
gards, wear wigs, visit fairs, &c., they are in the 
high road to damnation. And yet their number 
is so great that it is proposed to build a sixth 
chapel_to the devil in London; whereas in Rome, 
in. the time of Nero, there were only three; church 
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music is nothing else than the lowing of stupid 
beasts. The choristers bellow out the tenor as if* 
they were oxen, bark the counter-point like a pack 
of hounds, groan out their shakes like bulls, and 
grunt the bass like a herd of swine.” 

These, and similar expressions, gave the greatest 
offence, because it was supposed that Prynne meant 
to compare the King with Nero, and to insult the 
Queen, who was fond of balls and masquerades. 
These ultra Puritans, it was affirmed, demand a 
new church; new laws, new amusements, a new 
King, and.endeavour to excite discontent in the 
people. Prynne said in his defence, “That he. 
intended only to attack abuses, and express his © 
conviction, but by no means to offend individuals, 
and least of all the King and Queen, or to compare 
his Majesty's government with that of Nero. On 
the 30th of June, 1637, the court sentenced him, 
Bastwick and Burton, to pay together a fine of 
15,000/., to lose their ears, to stand in the pillory, to 
be branded on both cheeks, and imprisoned for 
an indefinite period.(””) In the execution of the 
sentence, deliberate cruelty was employed; they 
were put into the pillory at noon, that their faces 
might be exposed to the burning heat of thé suh; 
with Prynne’s ear, part of the cheek was cut 
off;(*) their friends were forbidden to visit them 
in prison, they:’were allowed neither bogks_ nor 
writing materials, and even those were punished 
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who had hospitably received them. In like manner, 
WWharton and Lilburn were punished, put in the 
pillory, whipped and mutilated. All suffered with 
the greatest composure, called to mind the sufferings 
of Christ, and spoke with such energy of enthu- 
siasm and conviction, that they excited compassion 
in all; and in many the persuasion, that it was only 
for truth and right, that oe could suffer with such 
courage. 

No church could then have quietly borne attacks 
of such a kind, and they entirely bear the character 
of an age which believes no improvement possible 

.in a mild and conciliatory manner. But, on the 
‘other hand, the party attacked behaved still more 
passionately, did not even act upon positive laws 
in the infliction of punishment, and excited a 
universal fear that this ecclesiastical tyranny would 
be gradually more and more extended. Laud, on 
the other hand, rejoiced at his victory, and was 
convinced that he was proceeding in the proper 
course, and doing what was right; nay, even men 
like Clarendon, who himself was sensible of the 
faults of the court, affirmed, that all that was 
blamed appeared only as isolated and subordinate; 
+, upon the whole, there was at that: time 
more canines prosperity, and réagons for satis- 
faction, than at any former period. ; ' he few evils, 
therefore, had been improperly dwelt upon and 
magnified, or indefinite hopes and wishes indulged, 
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which always leads to destruction. It would have 
been much better to acknowledge the care with 
which the King endeavoured by laws and regulations 
to produce salutary effects. 

But these very laws and regulations prove that 
a false expectation was entertained of making real 
improvements by the interference of government in 
petty matters. Taxes on wine and other articles, 
regulations for the weight of waggons, the packing 
of butter, the number of hackney-coaches, and 
numberless other’ things,(”) could not excite any 
general interest in themselves, and least of all 
divert, (as it was wished they should,) the attention 
of the people, from the concerns of the State and 
the Church. But it is neither unnatural nor in- 
discriminately blameable, that it is not till times 
of prosperity and happiness that men chicfly direct 
their attention to these objects, and that wishes 
and hopes become more decided. So long as the 
daily necessities of life absorb all energy and 
thought, or weakness and fear render it impossible 
to oppose the deficiencies of social life, a negative 
tranquillity and satisfaction prevail, which the timid 
or tyrannical conggder as the indication and essence 
of perfect health, and prefer, as a model,” té thre, 
mania of revégftionary times. But this deplorable 
state of things most frequently produged when, 
instead of dulp’promoting political, spiritual, and 
intellectual improvement, morbid indifference and. 
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passive obedicnce are recommended, and mankind 
are required to forget, or banish from their minds, 
all higher considerations in the gratification of 
the first wants of ordinary existence, and in the 
absence of minor evils. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 


(1) Page 467. On the 20th of November, 1625, he writes 
to Buckingham, ‘ You know what patience I have had with the 
unkind usages of my wife.” Hardwicke Stute Papers, vol. I1., 
p- 3. 

(2) Page 468. Howell, vol. 1V., p. 36. Richelieu, Mem., 
vol. III., p. 163—176, These matters are treated of in great 
detail by Israeli, vol. II., p. 199, and vol. Ill. p. 119; where 
he also proves that Henrietta was no great political character, 
and had less influence than is generally supposed. 

(3) Page 468. Fontenay, LI., p. 360. Recueil de pitces 
concernant histoire de Louis XJII., vol. I].,p. 372. Warwick, 
p. 6, praises Henrietta’s beauty and lively understanding. On 
the 13th of August, 1627, Charles writes, “1 and my wife 
were never better together.” Hardwicke, vol. II., p. 14. 

(4) Page 470. James had left debts to the amount of about 
£300,000. Whitelock, p.2. 

(5) Page 471. In one week of July, 1222 persons diéd. 
Laud Diary, p. 20. Nay, according to Whitelocke, p. 2, 
5000; and in London and the environs, in all, 35,000. BE. 

(6) Page 474. Vaughan Mem. of the Stuarts, vol. I., p. 
369. Lingard, vol. 1X., p, 341. Even Jsraeli, vol. ll. p. 5, 
relates that Charles, so early as 1626, said in the Council, that 
he hated the name of Parliament. 
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(7) Page 475. Brodie, vol. Il., p. 65. Whitelocke, p. 1. 
On the 15th of February, a Committee was appointed for reli- 
gious affairs, and another against scandalous and unworthy 
ministers. Journals of the Commons, vol. I., p. 819. 

(8) Page 482. Parlia. His., p. 106. That Buckingham 
gave a poisoned medicine to King James is a calumny. 
Johnston, p.681. In the journal of the Lords, vol. IIT., p. 625 
—664, there is a list of the uncommonly valuable presents and 
estates which Buckingham had received from James and Charles. 
He endeavours to correct it, and reduce the amount. 

(9) Page 482. Diggs, in the introduction, compared (which 
was thought a master-picce of eloquence,) England with the 
world, the King with the sun, the House of Commons with the 
earth and sea, the Lords with the planets, the Clergy with 
the firc, the Judges with the air, and Buckingham with a comet. 
Whitelocke, p. 5. Bacon, Middlesex, and others, had been pre- 
viously accused in a similar manner. Hallam, vol. I., p. 515. 

(10) Page 486. The enquiry which Charles, for appearance 
sake, caused to be instituted against Buckingham before the 
star chamber, was of no importance whatever; and the whole 
proccedings were subsequently quashed, because the King de- 
clared that he was convinced of the innocence of the accused. 
Whitelocke, p. 9—10. ae 

(11) Page 488. Isracli, (Commentaries, vol. 11.,) endeavours 
by every means to excuse and justify Buckingham, but the 
dexterity of the courtier and the courage of the soldier appear, 
in this case, to be quite subordinate and insufficient qualities 
in eonjunction with the greatest defects. 7 
" (12) Page 498. Annals of James, p.243. Brodie, vol. II., 
p. 96, shows that Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of 
Strafford, has often been confounded with another Thomas 
Wentworth, Member for Oxford. But as the latter died in 
‘Octolir, 1627, the former must be the person here meant. 

(13) Page 500. Parltam. Hist., p.281. Annals, p. 231, 
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When the Parliament applied to the King to grant a fast day, 
he answered, ‘‘That fighting would help their Protestant bre- 
thren more than fasting.”” He, however, consented, only it 
must not come too often. The Commons, on the other hand, 
said, ‘‘Religion must first be attended to, and then tonnage 
and poundage.” Whitelocke, p. 12. 

(14) Page 501. The words of the coronation oath are, 
‘Will you grant to hold and keep the laws and rightful cus- 
toms which the Commonalty of this your kingdom have, and 
will you defend and uphold them to the honour of God? Yes.” 
Sanderson’s History of Charles, p. 26. 

(15) Page 504. Leave entire the sovereign power wherewith 
your Majesty is intrusted, for the protection, safety, and hap- 
piness of your people. Rushworth, vol. 1., p. 510. This 
forcibly reminds us of the celebrated fourteenth paragraph of 
the French charter. 

(16) Page 515. Israeli, vol. I1., p. 138, endeavours to jus- 
tify the King’s conduct, but, as it seems to me, in an unsatis- 
factory manner. 

(17) Page 518. Parl. His. vol. Il., p. 488. It was said, 
‘The King had mdeed the right to dissolve and prorogue Parlia- 
ment; but not to adjourn it.” Neal, vol. II., p.171. The 
refusal to adjourn was so far useless in the end, as the King 
might prorogue it. 

(18) Page 519. We find several Noblemen active in these 
movements; thus, Hollis was son of the Earl of Clare, Na- 
thaniel Fiennes a son of Lord Say, &c. Lingard, vol. X., 
p. 101. 

(19) Page 520. Earl Carlisle, and two or three Stier 
begged the King, upon their knees, not to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment so suddenly, and in such anger: but all the Counsellors 
unanimously advised the dissolution. So they were not more 
calm or prudent than the King. 

(20) Page 524. Salmon’s Trials, p. 103. Whitelocke, p. 12. 
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Elliot was especially reproached with having said, ‘“‘ That your 
| Majesty’s Council, all your judges, had conspired together to 
trample under their feet, the liberties of the realm.” Rushworth, 
vol. I., p. 667. Hallam, vol. II., p. 6. 

(21) Page 524. Sanderson, p. 135, seg. Brodie, vol. II., 
p. 233. Israeli, vol. II., p. 231, ascribes the King’s anger to 
the circumstance that Elliot compared Buckingham to Sejanus, 
and therefore indirectly characterized him as Tiberius. 

(22) Page 530. Laud was a very ass in anything but 
Church matters. Lilly’s Life of Charles, p. 48. Lingard, 
vol. X., p. 5—285. Hallam, vol. Il., p. 53—61. Warwick, 
p. 73—81. 

(23) Page 531. You must not longer delay to discharge 
your illusory privilege, else the mockery will be withdrawn. 
Brodie, vol. I1., p. 219. 

(24) Page 532. On the 23d of March, 1637, a new tariff of 
duties of custom on importation and exportation was published 
with reference to preceding royal ordinances. 

(25) Page 535. Bibl. Regia, p. 249. Brodie, vol. II., p. 
389. Lingard, Vol. X. p. 27-33. The judges fell into con- 
tempt, by sacrificing the national rights. Neal, vol. II., p. 
267. 

(26) Page 538. It was, however, not proper, and gave 
offence, that clergymen, by reading the royal ordinance from 
the pulpit, seemed to encourage the people to worldly amuse- 
ments. 

(27) Page 542. In 1663, a part of Prynne’s ears had been 
cut off, and he was branded on the cheeks with the letters S. L., 
(sediuous libeller). Rushworth, vol. II., p. 1—379—382. 
Sanderson, p. 218. Monteth, p. 62. 

(28) Page 542. The following is a similar story: among the 
papers of the former Lord Keeper Williams, a letter of the 
. » Canor.Osbolston, was found: ‘‘ The little vermin, the hedgehog, 
hocuspocus (Laud) is engaged in a great dispute with the 
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Leviathan (Lord Weston).” Williams was fined £8000, for not 
having delivered this letter to a justice of the peace, and — 
Osbolston £5000. He was besides deprived of his post, and 
his ears were cut off. Short, vol. II., p. 96. Even Armstrong, 
the King’s fool, was banished, because he had spoken disre- 
spectfully of Laud. Rushworth, vol. II,, p. 1—471. 

(29) Page 544. For several examples see Rymer. For 
instance, London was not to be enlarged, and every person who 
had not a settlement was to leave the city. All hackney- 
coaches in London were prohibited under severe penalties, be- 
cause they incommoded the King, the Queen, and the Nobility; 
were the cause of danger, made hay and straw dear, &c, 
Rushworth, vol. 1., p. 2—316—317, Vol. IL, p. 144— 
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